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RELIABLE  AND  REFRESHING  TELEVISION  COMMENT 

"I  don't  watch  TV.  but  I  read  Terry  Turner's  column." 

This  remark  from  more  than  a  few  Chicago  Daily  News  readers  is 
the  surest  sign  that  Turner  is  fulfilling  the  true  function  of  the  television 
critic. 

The  day  is  past  for  the  video  reviewer  to  spend  all  his  time  telling 
you  what  you  saw  and  whether  you  liked  It. 

Most  TV  fans  are  primarily  Interested  in  the  personalities  that 
appear  before  the  cameras  from  time  to  time. 

Turner's  lively  knack  for  communicating  with  his  readers  is  the  reason 
they  are  attracted  to  his  comment.  He  is  a  concerned,  avid  TV  fan 
with  access  to  information  about  the  industry  not  available  to  the  public. 
He  relays  it  as  a  warm  and  interesting  story. 

The  relay  also  travels  in  the  other  direction.  He  is  the  public's 
representative  to  the  TV  people.  He  nudges  them  when  they  turn  their 
backs  on  creative  effort.  Otherwise  there  might  be  only  quiz  shows,  only 
Westerns,  or  only  something  else  that  caters  to  particular  tastes. 

Turner  enjoys  sitting  between  Daily  News  readers  and  their  TV 
sets,  looking  both  ways.  Chicagoans  enjoy  turning  to  Turner. 
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NEW 

LOOK 


COLOR 

ADAPTABLE 

PRESS... 


NEW,  Streamlined  SCOTT 

4-Unit  Press,  with  full 

PROVISION  FOR  MULTI-COLOR 

Spot  and  ROP  printing 

One  double,  two  single  re¬ 
verse  drives 

« 

“Skip  Slitter”  for  tabloid 
pr^uction 

« 

Motor-driven  compensator 
rolls 

« 

Single  and  double  portable 
ink  fountain 

• 

Color  couple  with  floor  level 
ink  control 

* 

3-2  folder  with  automatic 
“Kick-out”  to  eliminate 
paper  chokes 

Aluminum  guards  for  re¬ 
duced  weight  and  added 
strength 


TIMES  RECORDER- 
SIGNAL  Building  and  New 
Annex,  housing  pressroom 

AND  REELROOM. 

During  1958,  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  was  built  to  house  the 
first  of  Scott’s  “new  look” 
presses  completely  equipped 
for  four  color  newspaper  re¬ 
production.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  new  addition 
to  the  building  is  the  Mosaic 
tile  mural  which  adorns  the 
front  and  depicts  various 
phases  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 


Ohio’s  ninth  largest  market  is  being  introduced  to  the  product 
of  a  new  Scott  newspaper  color  press  by  The  Times  Recorder 
(morning),  The  Zanesville  Signal  (evening),  and  the  Sunday 
Times  Signal,  all  products  of  The  Zanesville  Publishing  Company. 

The  papers’  35,000  circulation  covers  five  counties  and  parts  of 
five  others  in  southeastern  Ohio  and  brings  the  buying  public  from 
all  over  the  area  to  Zanesville,  1957  All-America  City  award  win¬ 
ner,  18th  in  population  but  Ohio’s  ninth  busiest  market  place, 
outranked  only  by  the  state’s  largest  metropolitan  centers. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE: 
501  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  n.  J. 
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The  Sun  shines  on  Cartoons 

Used  inventively,  the  pen  can  be  mightier  politics— from  the  constant  trials  to  the 
than  the  word.  The  Sunpapers  demon-  occasional  triiimphs  of  the  typical  tax- 
strate  this  morning,  evening  and  Simday  payer.  The  result?  A  procession  of  pic- 
— in  the  cartoons  of  Yardley,  Flannery  and  torial  treatises  on  our  times.  It’s  editorial 
Stees.  Very  little  escapes  their  watchful  features  of  this  caliber  that  explain  Th'e 
eye  and  deft  hand— from  "luniks”  to  Sunpapers’  drawing  power  for  advertisers. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABO  circulation:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  410,945- Sunday  314,229 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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There’s  been  an  interesting  circulation  change  tak¬ 
ing  place  on  Florida’s  Suncoast.  Time  was,  and  not 
so  long  ago,  that  Tampa  was  the  market. 


Now  SM  puts  St.  Petersburg-Pinellas 
out  front  in  Retail  Sales  .  .  .  and  look 
what  has  happened  since  ’45  in  City 
Zone  circulation.  Here’s  the  Tampa 
Tribune’s  sale  in  Tampa  City  Zone  vs. 
St.  Petersburg  Times  sale  in  the  St. 
Pete  City  Zone.  Fair? 


Tampa  Tribune 
St.  Petersburg  Times 


39,445  44,179  54,460  63,614* 

23,068  35,649  54,777  72,616* 


A  Spectacular  change  for  so  short  a  time. 
It  is  having  a  profound  effect  upon  space 
buyers. 


All  figures  from  annual  Audit  Report  of  ABC. 


^t.  ]^etersbur0  iHitnes 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


write  -  wire  -  phone  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  data. 


Jen.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  m 
annual  Business  Conference,  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  Souit 
Carolina. 

Jen.  29-31 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotil 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  30-31 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Agents  Group,  second  annual  cos 
ference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  1-3 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  N.  Y, 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Joint  Winter  meeting.  Plaza  Hotil, 
New  York  City. 

Feb.  2 — New  York  State  Associated  Dailies  meeting.  Plaza  Hotel, 

York  City. 

Feb.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute  seminar.  Advertising  Directors  of  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation,  Columbia  University,  New  York  Clly. 

Feb.  5 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting, 
Sheraton-Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  5-7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention,  Deshler  Hlltai 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention. 
Sheraton-Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  12-14 — Maryland  Press  Association,  fiftieth  anniversary  annual  con¬ 
vention  jointly  with  Chesapeake  AP  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotil, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  13-14 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  PIcl- 
Nlcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14 — Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  Dinner,  House  of  Commans,  Ottows.  i 

Feb.  14-15 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

Feb.  15-16— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  maat- 
Ing,  Hotel  President,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Feb.  15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Drake  Hotil, 
Chicago. 

Feb.  18-21 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  31st  annual  session,  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  joint  sponsorship  ol 
Georgia  Press  Association  and  Grady  School. 

Feb.  19 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  Association,  Columbia  Hotil, 
Columbia. 

Feb.  19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association — Intarstiti 
Advertising  Managers  Association,  display  advertising  conference.  Pini 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  26-27-28—111  Inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  meetings;  Local  Advir-  I 
tising  Managers  Workshop  Clinic:  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markih; 
National  Advertising  Managers  Workshop  Clinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field,  III. 

Feb.  27 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  circulation  clinic,  Rutgers  Unlvr- 
sity.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  27-March  I — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Chatesa 

Laurler,  Ottawa. 

Feb.  27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina 
annual  meeting,  O.  Henry  Hotel,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

March  1-3 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  38th  annual  meeting, 
Echo  Hotel,  Edinburg,  Texas. 

March.  2 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  CP  Head  Office,  Toronto. 

March  2-3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  2-4 — Press  Congress  of  the  World,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbii. 
Mo. 

March  5-7— Controllers  Institute  of  America  Southern  Conference,  Hold 
Roosevelt,  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  7-9— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  16th  annual.  Hotel  St. 
Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

March  8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division],  Hotil 
Texas,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

March  12-14 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelbourn 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

March  13-14 — Michigan  Press  Photography  Conference,  Michigan  Stati 
University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

March  16-27 — American  Press  Institute  seminar.  Managing  Editors  «"» 

I  News  Editors,  Columbia  University.  Now  York  City. 

March  2(^United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Spring  meetli'? 

I  Kentucky  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

March  21-23 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual  convw- 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Presenting 


“The  Muggles” 


by 

Bob  Casper 

The  brand  new  comic  strip  with  sparkling  zip  in  every  bright  and  mirth¬ 
ful  quip! 

Created  by  the  talented  artist  who  won  first  prize  at  the  Cannes  Interna¬ 
tional  Film  Festival  in  1957  for  his  character  “Mr.  Oop.” 

“THE  MUGGLES”  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  strips  are  not 
created  equal. 

EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS: 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  return  not  only  real  humor  to  your  comic 
pages,  but  a  type  of  humor  enjoyable  to  every  member  of  tlie  family.  If 
you  are  not  among  the  leading  newspapers  tliat  have  already  subscribed — 
rush  your  inquiry  by  collect  wire  or  phone. 


A  V'V 

\  \\ 


‘THE  MUGGLES”  IS  READY  TO  START 


AUNT  MABEL 


X 


The  W  orld's  Leadinft  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

MSO^IK  avE;,  N.  Y.  17,  N  Y  Yukon  6  762.-> 
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PICTURESQUE  LEADS  to  Dcws  stories  are  retained  in  readers’  memorie 
so  fondly  that  this  additional  (and  final)  column  recounts  them. 
Wilson,  New  York  Post  and  syndicated  columnist,  who  started  discusskx 
of  the  subject  here  Nov.  22,  remembers  this  one  by  Quentin  Reynolds 
“Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann  walked  into  the  Trenton  State  Prison  dealt 
house  and  sat  down  in  the  only  unoccupied  chair  in  the  room.”  He  also 
quotes  Grantland  Rice’s  lead  about  a  famous  Notre  Dame  football  team: 
“Against  the  gray  October  sky,  tbe  Four  Horsemen  rode  again  in  legendary 
lore.  Their  names  are  Death,  Pestilence,  Hunger  and  Fire.  These  are 
only  aliases.  Their  real  names  are  Stuhldreyer,  Crowley,  Miller  aid 
Layden.”  Earl  himself  wrote  this  about  the  late  Jim  Tully,  a  literait 
light:  “Jim  Tully  gave  an  interview  today  about  and  mostly  in  four-lette 
words.”  And  when  Billy  Conn  was  preparing  to  fight  Joe  Louis,  Earl 
wrote:  “I  talked  to  the  two  greatest  fighters  in  the  world  yesterday— Bfllv 
Conn  and  my  wife.”  “Louis  won  and  nobody  remembers  my  lead  but  nt 
wife  and  me,  and  she  doesn’t  like  it,”  comments  the  columnist. 

Managing  Editor  Jack  Hagerty,  Grand  Forkt  (N.  D.)  Herald, 
quotes  this  lead  on  a  wit«  seiwice  two-paragraph  stoi^  on  a  French . 
census:  “Fifty  million  Frenchmen  can’t  be  wrong.  Theie  arw'i 
that  many.”  He  also  reminds  that  the  late  Fred  Othman  wrote 
many  go^  leads.  General  Manager  Bert  Struby,  Macon  (Ca.) ' 
Telegraph  and  News,  nominates  this  lead  by  a  press  service  fron 
Korea  in  1934;  “A  long,  low  whistle  echoes  across  the  frozen  hii 
of  Korea  today  as  Marilyn  Monroe  continued  her  tour  in  an  am 
where  the  men  outnumber  the  women  100,000  to  nothing.”  Spoft‘ 
Editor  Bill  Oark,  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kansan,  recalls  two  u- 
nouncements,  within  minutes :  Tlie  Dominican  playboy-general  had 
been  refused  a  diploma  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Conunand  College  ii 
I.eavenwrorth,  Kas.,  and  had  been  upped  to  full  general  with  fall 
command  of  the  Dominican  Republic  armed  forces.  The  UPl 
lead  read:  “General  Rafael  Trujillo  Jr.  learned  alternately  in  i 
matter  of  moments  today  he  had  flunked  in  school  and  succeeded 
in  life.” 

Irv  Fang,  editorial  writer,  Pasadena  ((^lif.)  Independent,  Star-Hm. 
recalls  a  memorable  lead  that  evoked  an  even  more  memorable  reply  whet 
he  was  with  Reuters  in  London.  A  rewrite  man  there  Wrote:  “Nazareth- 
Labor  violence  erupted  tonight  in  this  peaceful  city  where  Jesus  was  hon 
nearly  2,000  years  ago.”  An  hour  later,  a  client  paper  (Irv  believes  itw* 
in  Boston)  sent  this  query:  “Understand  Jesus  born  Bethlehemwise.  Ple» 
confirm  soonest.”  Lester  S.  Koritz,  PIO,  California  Division  of  Highways, 
recalls  that  while  he  was  on  the  night  wire  stint  at  the  Santa  Barhar; 
(Calif.)  News-Press  20  years  ago  Melvin  Whiteleather  of  the  AP  wrotfi 
lead  about  the  consternation  of  Prague  Jews  as  Hitler  took  over  (iecho- 
Slovakia  and  then  added  this  sentence:  “A  boundary  line  had  passed  ow 
them  during  the  night.”  Good  leads  are  still  being  written,  points  oo' 
Glenn  Golkin,  PR  director.  National  Shoes,  New  York.  He  offers  thi- 
example  by  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New  York  Times,  in  a  dispatch  fnw 
Havana  Jan.  1:  “Years  of  pent-up  emotion  exploded  in  Havana  toda' 
The  outbreak  gathered  momentum  through  the  morning  and  accuraulaW 
ugliness  as  it  went  along.” 

C.  Eugene  Moore,  I.^incaster,  Pa.,  admires  this  lead  filed  lotlw 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  by  Dick  Surge  of  Newhouse  Newspapw 
Washington  bureau:  “The  funereal  tread  of  honor  guards  marchiiu 
to  the  measured  beat  of  muffled  drums  yesterday  guided  the 
through  the  still,  green  hills  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  talk 
final  resting  place  of  Sgt.  Ernest  K.  Turner  of  Berwick,  lifw 
from  the  maelstrom  which  is  Korea  by  mortal  wounds  suffew 
July  24,  the  35-year-old  soldier  was  accorded  full  military  hoflW- 
'  as  the  first  enlisted  casualty  of  Korea  to  be  buried  in  this  hallow" 
ground.”  Writes  reporter  Don  Rider,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senthui 
Star:  “Newspapers  far  and  wide  carried  Eddy  Gilmore’s  byline o«i 
,  AP  copy  chronicling  the  death  of  Josef  .Stalin.  It  was  an  hoW* 
to  a  veteran  foreign  correspondent,  but  still  the  lead  didn’t  c*f*' 
i  the  punch  of  the  one  Gilmore  originally  conceived  that  died  b*fo" 
i  birth  at  the  hands  of  a  Russian  censor.  Impressed  by  the  death « 


The  Negative 

and  the  Positive 


So  that  your  records  will  be  more  accurate,  we  thought 
we  should  point  out  that  SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENT¬ 
ISTS  should  not  be  confused  with  other  groups. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  [ARE  NOT — ] 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  who  hold  meetings  in  Yankee 
Stadium,  are  earnest  workers  with  the  Watchtower. 
Latter-day  Saints,  who  have  the  beautiful  temple  at 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  famed  tabernacle  choir. 
Christian  Scientists,  who  publish  the  respected  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  [ARE — ] 

A  conservative,  Christian  church  of  Protestant  ori¬ 
gins,  best  known  for: 

1.  Worldwide  educational  missions,  and  philan¬ 
thropic  programs — more  than  5,000  schools, 
at  work  in  1 85  lands. 

2.  Hospitals  (102)  in  many  countries,  medical 
service  in  remote  and  needy  areas.  Civil  de¬ 
fense,  rescue  activities.  Service  to  all  without 
distinctions  of  race  or  creed. 

3.  A  definite  health-education  program.  Contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  better  life  now,  presenting  a  Christian 
message  of  hope  based  on  the  promised  return 
of  Christ — at  a  time  unknown  to  man,  but  rela¬ 
tively  near. 

For  a  jree,  leatherette-bound,  tab-indexed  INFORMA¬ 
TION  FILE  on  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church, 
write: 


Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  Bell  Syndicate,  says:  “.\round  1913  we 
covering  tbe  new  idea  of  tea  dances  in  the  afternoon.  Brokers  ^ 
bankers  would  come  up  from  Wall  Street  and  indulge  in  turkey-trot® 
in  rooms  from  which  the  sun  was  blinded  by  shades.  Edwin  C.  Hill, 
a  star  reporter  on  the  old  Morning  Sun,  had  this  lead  on  one  of 
yams:  ‘If  turkey-trotting  must  perish,  it  will  die  with  its  little  rhinesto-' 
buckled  shoes  on’.”  William  F.  Goodrich,  Pepsi-Cola  PR,  recalls  tk 
when  he  was  with  the  Division  of  Public  Information,  U.  S.  Marine  W; 
the  late  Frank  Devine,  then  a  Marine  combat  correspondent,  cakf 
“Somewhere  In  The  South  Pacific — July  22,  23,  24,  25— It  rained 
today!”  This  was  the  entire  dispatch  and  wire  services  played  it 
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WORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Washington  12,  D.  C.  227  W.  44th  Street 

Randolph  3  0800  •  H.  B.  Weeks  JUdson  4-2334  •  Helen  F.  Smith 

Other  public  relations  offices  are  listed  in  Editor  &  Publither  Yearbook, 


I  largest  Circulolion  Newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
i  233.856  Daily;  296.143  Sunday 


The  Portland  10-year  changeVat  a  glance 


WATCH  THE  WOMEN  GO  BUY.  ..  WATCH  THE  WOMEN  GO  BUY... 


1.  ^  T' 


Doily  Cifculotion  Toiol  Advertitin9 


SewrcM:  $ol«s  Monoetmtnt  $vfv«y  of  luying  Powor,  AAoy  10.  193t 
AfC  rubtithoft'  Stottmtni.  6  months  •nding  S«pt.  30.  1958. 


flitd  Notionolly  by  Moloney,  legen  &  Schmitt,  Inc 
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Grocery  advertisers  watch  the  women  go  e 
buy  food  every  day.  In  Portland  they  know  1 
women  buy  when  the  advertising  runs  in 
Oregon’s  BIG  newspaper.  The  Oregonian. 
That’s  why  THE  OREGONIAN  LEADS  IN 
RETAIL  GROCERY  ADVERTISING. 
Portland  grocers  sell  more  food  because  they  tell 
more  people,  when  they  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that ’s  big  as  all  Oregon . . . 

The  Oregonian. 

How  big  is  the  Oregon  grocery  market? 

A  half-billion  dollars  annually!  That’s  double  the 
Boston  market,  and  triples  Cincinnati! 


The  CDregonian 

K  eAeTiAun  AntftAu 


Ceads  in  retail 
grocery  advertising 
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Newspaper  Rally  in  Chicago 

Bureau  of  Advertising  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 

tives  Association  stj^ed  a  rally  in  Chicago  this  week  to  develop  a 
head  of  steam  for  the  industry’s  “Total  Selling’’  campaign.  We  would 
say  it  accomplished  its  purpose. 

More  than  1,000  newspaper  ad  executives  set  a  record  for  sitting 
still  in  a  convention  hall  for  two  days  while  the  industry’s  “pitch  men’’ 
detailed  every  phase  of  the  “Total  Selling’’  program.  It  w'as  rarely 
dull.  Every  attention-getting  gimmick  in  the  book  was  used  from  a 
six-piece  orchestra  to  a  dancing  and  singing  quintet,  color  pictures, 
stage  propw,  etc.  The  only  things  missing  were  the  dog  and  pony  acts. 
In  fact,  some  NAEA  members  commented  that  the  show  was  “over¬ 
done.”  Perhaps!  It  worked,  nevertheless,  because  the  added  attractions 
— the  anticipation  of  what  might  come  up  next — kept  the  crowd 
glued  to  the  chairs  and  the  message,  regardless  of  how  it  was  presented, 
got  across. 

If  there  was  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  “Total  Selling”  campaign 
prior  to  the  meeting  among  NAE.\  members  it  was  largely  dispelled 
in  those  two  days.  The  same  thing  goes  for  any  lack  of  knowledge 
about  what  the  campaign  is  and  how  it  works. 

E&P  has  said  before  that  the  “Total  Selling”  campaign  “has  every¬ 
thing.”  For  the  first  time  every  segment  of  the  newspaper  selling  team 
from  the  .^d  Bureau  to  the  representatives,  the  promotion  men  and 
the  local  space  salesmen  are  working  together  towards  a  common 
goal.  Their  combined  efforts  with  new  selling  tools  in  a  well-coordi¬ 
nated  program  should  bring  results. 

\Ve  hope  that  the  head  of  steam  developed  in  Chicago  will  be 
maintain^  and  that  the  enthusiasm  will  be  transmitted  to  all  those 
newspaper  ad  men  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 

Sales  Via  Newspaper  Ads 

ONE  of  the  highlights  of  the  NAEA  program  in  Chicago  this  week 
was  presentation  of  a  citation  to  George  Romney,  president  of 
American  Motors  for  “consistent  and  imaginative  use  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 

While  every  other  auto  manufacturer  ran  for  the  storm  cellar 
during  the  1958-model  year  and  curtailed  advertising  programs  be¬ 
cause  sales  were  off,  American  Motors  reversed  the  industry  trend. 
By  continuing  an  imaginative  and  consistent  advertising  campaign 
throughout  the  year  American  Motors  was  the  only  auto  manufacturer 
to  increase  its  production  and  sales  in  that  period. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  this  success  was  not  only  that  more  than  50% 
of  the  ad  budget  went  into  newspapers  but  that  they  were  used  con¬ 
sistently.  At  least  one  ad  per  week  appeared  in  newspapers  in  every 
major  market  throughout  the  year. 

Sales  success  can  almost  be  guaranteed  to  any  advertiser  who  uses 
newspaf)ers — the  total  selling  medium — so  consistently  and  extensively. 

Judge  Disputes  Camera  Ban 

V|^ E  are  happy  to  see  at  least  one  judge  dispute  the  right  of  another 
”  judge  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  bar  cameramen  from  the  streets  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  courthouse.  Circuit  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  said  last  week:  “The  commercial  press,  as  the  Georgia  judge 
calls  it — but  is  really  the  press  of  the  people — is  not  trying  to  run 
the  courts.  It  is  trying  to  serve  the  people.”  He  pointed  out  that 
“taxes  of  the  people  keep  these  courts  running”  and  “the  courts  don’t 
belong  to  the  judges.”  He  added  that  he  does  not  consider  a  criminal 
“so  sacred  he  cannot  be  photographed.”  Amen! 
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Whatnoerer  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  icith  thy  might.— -Eccletiastet,  IX, 
10. 
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HAPPIEST  BABIES 

We  read  with  interest  the  story,  “News¬ 
paper  ‘Family’  In  New  Year’s  Salute.’’ 
(E&P,  Jan.  10,  page  36). 

You  might  note  that  Mr.  Rogers’  idea 
of  publishing  “the  happiest  babies  in 
America”  in  the  New  Year’s  Ekiition  of 
his  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  is 
not  entirely  new. 

R.  Hastie  Ray,  publisher  of  the  Indiana 
Evening  Gazette,  started  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  in  1952  and  has  continued  it  each 
year  on  Christmas  Eve.  His  double-truck 
feature  includes  photos  of  the  children 
of  the  newspaper’s  employees  and  man¬ 
agement  with  a  “Merry  Christmas”  wish 
to  the  readers.  This  year  the  double  truck 
included  48  children  under  age  11. 

Bill  Hastings 

Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette 
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Woman's  Page: 

On  Saturday  morning,  parents  of  the 
prospective  bridegroom  will  be  centered 
with  an  arrangement  of  white  bridal 
flowers. — Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

The  beautiful  debutante  was  attired 
in  an  imported  gown  of  jade  green  crepe 
trimmed  with  ecrue  lace  around  the 
punch  bowl. — Cape  May  (N.  J.)  Star 
and  Wave. 

• 

Insert  a  few  whole  cloves  in  canned 
pearls  that  are  to  be  heated  and  served 
as  a  garnish  for  lamb  chops  or  roast 
leg  of  lamb. — Texarkana  (Tex.-Ark.) 
Gazette. 

• 

She  celebrated  her  16th  birthday  with 
an  old-fashioned  had  ride  and  a  vam 
dance  in  the  scrubbed  and  decorated 
garage  of  her  home. — East  Palestine 
(Ohio)  Daily  Leader. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  W  EEK 


1  DULLES’  POLICY 

!  A  letter  by  Victor  Lasky  (E&P,  Jan.  10) 
t  berates  The^ore  White  and  John  K.  Fair- 
I  bank  on  the  basis  of  statements  quoted 
I  from  their  participation  in  the  “The  Press 
[  and  the  People,”  because  they  criticized 
I  Secretary  Dulles  for  out  news  blackout 
on  China.  He  accuses  them  of  failing  to 
state  that  Secretary  Dulles  “finally  re¬ 
lented  and  did  grant  permission  to  certain 
newsmen  to  travel  to  Red  China.”  As 
moderator  of  that  program  I  put  into  the 
record  at  the  start,  from  a  statement  the 
State  Department  had  supplied  us  for  the 
program,  Mr.  DuUes’  announcement  of 
August  22,  1957. 

The  transcript  shows  my  statement  was; 

“Just  a  word  as  to  the  DuUes  policy 
on  reporters.  After  long  pressure  Mr. 
Dulles  finaUy  agreed,  in  a  statement  Au- 
I  gust  22nd,  1%7,  as  an  experiment,  he  said, 
to  let  those  24  newspapers  and  services 
that  had  foreign  services  send  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  one  each,  into  China,  provided 
I  each  would  stay  at  least  six  months.  His 
I  passport  would  be  renewed  after  seven 
months.  In  effect  then  he  was  there  on 
a  trial  period  to  be  reviewed  by  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  Mr.  Dulles  add^  this  in 
that  statement;  It’s  to  be  understood  that 
the  United  States  would  not  accord  re¬ 
ciprocal  visas  to  Chinese  using  passports 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  government. 

“Well,  the  outcome  was  that  the  Chinese 
didn’t  admit  American  correspondents. 
Now,  we’ve  just  checked  with  the  State 
Department  on  this,  and  it  is  still  the 
same  policy,” 

If  Mr,  Lasky  chooses  to  consider  Mr. 
Dulles’  statement  as  granting  permission 
to  report  on  China,  that  is  his  lookout. 

Louis  M.  Lyons 

WGBH — Boston,  Mass. 

COLOR  PROPAGANDA? 

I  wonder  whether  other  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  wonder  with  me  whether  we  are  being 
propagandized  in  favor  of  color. 

When  color  on  a  page  ties  up  five  pages, 
or  almost  one-fifth  of  your  press  page  fa¬ 


.  .  .  'HANG  IT  UP  AGAIN?' 

Hetse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
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cilities  is  it  reasonable  to  try  to  seU 
color?  Is  it  reasonable  to  charge  the  smaU 
rates  for  color  that  are  on  most  of  our  rate 
cards? 

Do  we  have  to  foUow  the  magazines  into 
color?  Should  not  the  small  papers  with 
24-page  presses  resist  color  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  and,  when  they  give  in,  charge  a  rate 
that  will  cause  the  advertiser  to  think 
twice?  Color  requires  double  runs  and 
stuffing. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register 


MISS  TORRE  NO  MARTYR 

I  object  to  your  attempt  (E&P,  Jem.  10, 
page  11)  to  portray  Marie  Torre  as  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Based  upon  your  own  description  of  her 
comfortable  confinement,  she  did  not  suf¬ 
fer.  Despite  your  references  to  her  bravery 
and  her  tears,  this  episode  does  not  seem 
to  have  required  of  her  any  special  degree 
of  bravery. 

She  and  her  newspaper  appear  to  be 
fighting,  in  this  case,  for  a  right  to  print 
gossip  regardless  of  how  it  affects  the 
rights  of  others. 

A  fight  of  this  kind  hurts  the  reputation 
of  the  press  for  making  responsible  use  of 
such  freedom  as  is  granted  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  courts  and  various  statutes. 

The  right  of  lawyers,  doctors  and  clergy¬ 
men  to  withhold  tbe  content  of  confidential 
information  (often  cited  by  newspapermen 
as  the  basis  for  their  having  a  ri^t  that  is 
not  exactly  parallel)  exists  not  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  lawyers,  doctors  or  clergy¬ 
men  to  do  their  jobs,  but  rather  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  client,  patient  or  confessani,  as 
the  case  my  be. 

The  right  of  a  reporter  not  to  disclose 
to  a  court  the  identity  of  the  source  of 
published  information,  where  it  has  been 
granted  is,  or  should  be,  limited. 

It  should  be  restricted  to  instances  in 
which  (a)  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  for  such  information  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  even  if  it  must  be  published  anony¬ 
mously,  (b)  to  identify  the  source  would 
deny  a  contitutional  right  to  the  source 
(perhaps  it  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him),  and  (c)  these  considerations  over¬ 
ride  in  importance  the  adverse  effects  upon 
the  person  who  feels  he  is  damaged  by  the 
anonymous  publication. 

Miss  Torre’s  offense  doesn’t  meet  this 
kind  of  a  test,  in  my  opinion. 

If  there  exists  what  your  article  calls 
“the  principle  that  a  reporter  does  not 
have  to  reveal  a  source  of  information,” 
and  this  “principle”  is  not  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  qualification,  how  would  you  an¬ 
swer  the  question  asked  by  Judy  Garland’s 
husband;  “If  she  doesn’t  have  to  tell  the 
judge  who  her  news  sources  are,  then  she 
could  print  anything,  couldn’t  she?” 

Morton  Stern 

Editorial  Page  Editor, 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
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for  Stern’s  Nurseries,  Inc.,  was  published 
in  the  Garden  Section  of  The  New  York 
Times.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  full  pages 
prepared  by  Fairfax  advertising  agency. 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  “basic  number  one 
medium  on  the  extensive  Stern’s  schedule," 
says  Stanley  I.  Fishel  of  Fairfax. 


STERIf  S  FALl  PUIITWG  SPEmiS-ORDtR  NOW! 

***  ***»'»  *■■■»’■«  *  *«»*«  ■hwfci  I 
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“This  spring  we  used  more  space  in 
The  New  York  Times  than  ever  before 
in  the  two  decades  that  Stern’s 
Nurseries  has  been  a  consistent  advertiser. 
Since  Stern’s  is  a  mail-order  advertiser, 
we  can  increase  space  only  when 
results  are  good  enough  to  permit  it." 

Here  is  just  another  example  why  today, 
as  always,  it  pays  to  advertise 


first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 


Editor  St  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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‘Total  Selling’  Mobilized; 
Big  Push  Set  in  4  Fields 


Drive  Seeks  To  Up  Revenue 
To  Record  $3.5  Billion 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
Chicago 

The  newspapers’  “House  of 
Total  Selling”  took  shape  and 
form,  with  emphasis  on  three 
major  promotions  in  1959,  plus 
four  seasonal  events,  at  the  82nd 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
here  this  week. 

It  was  a  grand  show,  but  the 
big  push  now  rests  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  as 
they  coordinate  their  efforts  at 
the  local  level  with  ample  help 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  The  Bureau  has  pro¬ 
vided  Total  Selling  tools  which 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  can  adapt  to 
their  individual  needs. 

I.pmon<<  Succeeds  Lord 

George  Lemons,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Record,  was 
elected  NAEA  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  B.  Lord,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
who  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
was  elected  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Russell  E.  Scofield,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident,  and  Eric  M. 
Wilson,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star, 
was  elected  second  vicepresident. 
Robert  C.  Pace,  Danville,  Ill., 
was  reappointed  secretary-treas- 
nrer  of  NAEA. 

Directors  elected  were:  Earn¬ 
est  A.  Doepke  Jr.,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News;  Joseph  F. 
Foltz,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal;  Carl  M.  Gillespie, 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo- 
otat;  Ted  E.  Stevens,  Waterloo 
Uowa)  Courier;  and  Melvin  E. 
Tharp,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis- 
patch. 

Coming  up  first  as  the  major 
spring  event  is  the  automotive 
promotion,  April  6-18,  The  theme 
of  this  promotion  is:  “Live 


KEYNOTER— Walter  C.  Kun.  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  chairman  of  Bureau  of 
Advertising's  Plans  Committee, 
keynotes  NAEA  convention  at 
opening  session  (see  story  page 
22). 

Better  By  Far  In  A  Brand  New 
Car.” 

In  September,  newspapers  will 
stage  a  nationwide  food  promo¬ 
tion  built  around  the  central 
theme:  “Better  Meals  Build 
Better  Families.” 

Geared  With  U.  S.  .Steel 

During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  November,  newspapers  will 
promote  appliances,  using  as 
their  theme:  “Lighten  Her  Work 
With  A  New  Appliance.”  This 
event  will  be  geared  into  U.  S. 
Steel’s  highly  successful  “Oper¬ 
ation  Snowflake.” 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  newspapers  stage 
at  the  local  level  four  seasonal 
promotions,  home  improvement 
in  the  spring,  special  summer 
sales  opportunities,  back  to 
school  in  August  and  a  Christ¬ 
mas  promotion. 

Total  selling  is  both  an  op¬ 
portunity  and  a  challenge, 
NAEA  members  learned  this 


week  as  a  Broadway  theatrical 
interpretation  of  this  project 
was  unfolded  in  song  and  dance 
routine.  It  all  depends  on  the 
boys  at  home  how  successful 
these  events  may  be,  and  how 
productive  the  newspaper  is  as 
a  “A  Total  Selling  Medium.” 

The  Bureau  personnel,  helped 
by  the  publisher  members  of  the 
board,  have  already  pre-sold  the 
automotive  industry  on  the  1959 
promotion  which  is  entirely 
newspaper-inspired  and  designed 
to  meet  the  common  problem  of 
the  auto  industry,  namely,  to 
restore  pride  in  owning  a  new 
car.  The  Bureau,  in  turn,  has 
already  completed  its  jumbo  kit 
for  newspapei's  to  use  in  staging 
the  automotive  promotion  in 
April.  The  1959  program  is  no 
hastily-prepared  promotion  built 
around  the  corny  but  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  1958  “You  Auto  Buy 
Now”  campaign  staged  by  325 
newspapers  a  year  ago. 

“All  the  tools  are  ready  now 
and  we  are  in  the  media  fish 
bowl  with  this  one,”  warned  Don 
L.  Nutter,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  and  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  Bureau  has  prepared  a 
selling  kit  on  the  automotive 
promotion,  plus  a  series  of  ads, 
available  in  mat  form,  which 
should  give  every  newspaper  the 
opportunity  to  adapt  this  sales 
ammunition  to  local  needs  and 
situations. 

The  1959  automotive  promo¬ 
tion,  as  tooled  up  by  the  Bureau, 
is  no  “Gasoline  Alley”  make¬ 
shift,  but  a  real,  high-powered 
promotion  with  all  the  “know¬ 
how”  to  make  it  work,  including 
a  283-piece  merchandising  kit 
prepared  by  Merrick  Lithograph 
Co.,  through  which  newspapers 
can  obtain  point-of-sale  mer¬ 
chandising  material  of  all  sorts 
to  help  local  auto  dealers  put  on 
a  two-w’eek  extravaganza. 

Sept.  Food  Promotion 

The  second  big  undertaking 
for  newspapers  is  the  September 
food  promotion  which  is  aimed  at 
an  industry  in  which  retailers 
spend  $500  million  in  local  store 
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^Fountain  Plan’ 

Coveretl  Informally 

Chicago 

While  discussion  of  the 
“Fountain  Plan”  (EP,  Jan. 
10,  page  17)  did  not  come  up 
on  the  floor  during  the  NAEA 
convention,  it  was  talked 
about  at  roundtable  sessions. 

The  NAEA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  authorized  president 
George  Lemons  to  solicit  in¬ 
terest  of  other  organizations 
involved  in  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  to  study 
selling  problems;  rate  them 
in  importance;  and  suggest 
methods  for  solving  them. 

advertising,  of  which  about  90% 
goes  into  newspapers.  About  one- 
third  of  that  represents  coopera¬ 
tive  funds  provided  by  food 
manufacturers,  according  to 
Carl  P.  Flynn,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World -Tribune. 

Here  again,  success  of  this 
promotion  depends  on  the  ac¬ 
curate  and  total  preparation  of 
the  event  at  the  local  level.  Leroy 
F.  Newmyer,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  warned  his  fellow  admen 
that:  “It  can  also  flop  badly  if 
it  is  not  properly  organized  for 
action  by  the  newspaper  itself.” 

Joseph  G.  Foy,  president, 
Spartan  Stores,  Inc.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  representing  a 
group  of  food  stores  in  Michigan, 
urged  newspaper  admen  to  learn 
all  about  the  merchandising  pat¬ 
tern  of  food  chains  and  groups 
befoi'e  attempting  a  food  promo¬ 
tion.  He  said  many  ad  mats  are 
wasted  because  thy  don’t  fit  the 
local  pattern. 

“There  must  be  more  than 
one  promotional  theme,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “You  can’t  sell  the  same 
idea  to  everybody.”  He  predicted 
there  will  be  a  series  of  local 
promotions,  and  the  total  effect 
will  be  a  national  food  promo¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Foy  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
mind  NAEA  members  of  the 
lesson  that  food  advertisers 
learned  during  the  recent  print¬ 
ers’  strike  that  closed  down  nine 
Booth  Newspapers  in  Michigan. 
He  said: 

“No  advertising  medium  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  but  all  of  us  agreed, 
however,  the  retuim  of  news- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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paper  the  facility  was  most  wel¬ 
comed.  It  can  be  the  best  and 
clearest  medium.  It’s  factual, 
concise  and  informative.  It  has 
all  the  good  advertising  qualities 
needed  to  build  a  sound  food 
advertising  program.  Without 
the  newspaper,  all  other  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  pretty  weak  over 
a  long  period  of  time.” 

Leroy  M.  King,  editor.  Food 
Topics,  said  that  Food  store 
cooperation,  is  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  “Better  Meals 
Build  Better  Families”  promo¬ 
tion.  “The  profit-minded  retailer 
w'ants  to  use  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  to  his  advant¬ 
age  by  using  merchandise  he 
makes  money  ‘with’  to  stimulate 
the  sale  in  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  he  makes  money  ‘on’,”  said 
Mr.  King.  “This  is  precisely 
what  ‘Better  Meals  Build  Better 
Families’  can  do.  .  .  .  Play  if 
safe.  Show  the  retailer  products 
in  action.” 

The  appliance  promotion, 
scheduled  for  the  first  two  weeks 
in  November,  will  tie  in  with 
U.  S.  Steel’s  “Operation  Snow¬ 
flake.”  Bay  Estes,  U.  S.  Steel 
vicepresident,  showed  how  that 
company  has  found  newspaper 
advertising  to  be  the  keystone 
of  its  annual  promotion  which 
has  snowballed  each  year  since 
its  inception  in  1954,  resulting  in 
1957  in  a  national  campaign  in 
over  500  dailies,  that,  in  turn, 
sold  more  than  8  million  lines 
of  tie-in  advertising. 

A  fourth  promotion,  covering 
the  health  and  beauty  aids  in¬ 


dustry,  that  spends  about  $500 
million  in  all  advertising,  and 
about  20%  in  newspapers,  will 
be  staged  in  February,  1960, 
according  to  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president.  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Most  Papers  in  Push 

“We  expect  to  get  most  of  the 
1,750  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country  to  participate  in  two- 
week  promotional  events,  once  a 
year,  for  each  of  the  four  in¬ 
dustry  classifications  which  are 
heaviest  newspaper  advertisers,” 
said  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Edward  Mannion,  advertising 
director,  Thompson  Newspapers, 
Toronto,  Canada,  told  the  NAEA 
convention:  “We  may  have  to 
tailor  our  total  selling  programs 
to  meet  our  own  needs,  but  we 
are  with  you  in  this  total  selling 
effort.” 

George  Lemons,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Record,  in¬ 
coming  NAEA  president,  paid 
special  tribute  to  Charles  Lord, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  retiring  president  for 
getting  Total  Selling  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Lemons  described  the 
program  as  “a  fresh  and  bold 
new  approach  to  our  selling  that 
really  does  grasp  the  attention. 
.  .  .  It’s  apparent  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  food  and  automotive 
high  level  industry  meetings  that 
are  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau,  that  Total  Selling  also 
grasps  the  attention  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  welt.” 

Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  Layfette 
(Ind.)  Courier  and  Journal, 
chaiiTTian,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  Board  of  Directors,  as¬ 
sured  NAEA  members  that 
newspaper  publishers  are  whole- 


BIG  GUNS  IN  'TOTAL  SELLING' — Among  the  "big  guns"  in  the 
industry's  "Total  Selling"  drive  for  '59  are  (left  to  right):  Edward  A. 
Falasca,  creative  vicepresident,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
producer  of  "Total  Selling"  stage  show  at  Chicago  NAEA  meeting; 
Charles  D.  Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  president,  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Representatives;  and  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr„ 
president.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


NAEA'S  HIGH  COMMAND — Pre-session  discussion  is  held  by  (left 
to  right):  Russell  E.  Scofield,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  lint 
vicepresident;  George  Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record, 
newly-elected  NAEA  president;  and  Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle  (Wasli) 
Times,  executive  vicepresident. 


heaitedly  behind  this  giant  sell¬ 
ing  program.  He  quoted  from 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Septem¬ 
ber  comment  that  “Total  Selling 
has  got  everything.” 

“Once  we  prove  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  that  the  daily  newspaper 
industry  is  not  1,700  solitary 
voices  singing  1,'700  different 
songs  in  the  wilderness  of  media 
competition,”  he  said,  “but  1,700 
strong  voices  joined  in  unison, 
we  will  drown  out  the  shouts  of 
competition  and  the  doubts  of 
advertisers.” 

A  United  Front 

Similarly,  Charles  D.  Buddie, 
AANR  president,  Barry  Urdang, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
NNPA  president;  and  Eldred 
R.  Garter,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  ANCAM  president; 
told  how  their  respective  groups 
are  supporting  the  Total  Sell¬ 
ing  effort.  Mr.  Urdang  said  the 
NNPA  has  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  in  their  trade  and  pro¬ 
motion  ads  nin  the  slogan:  “The 
Total  Selling  Medium  Is  The 
Daily  Newspaper.” 

M.  J.  Butler,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  introduced  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  D.  Hadley,  the  Bureau’s 
research  vicepresident,  who  told 
of  the  new  booklet  available 
covering  how  to  compute  cost 
per  1,000  advertising  impres¬ 
sions  and  a  manual  for  con¬ 
ducting  telephone  surveys.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  Mr. 
Hadley  and  Jean  Fletcher  of 
the  Bui'eau’s  Chicago  staff,  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  a  paper  can  stage 
its  own  telephone  survey  on 
who’s  watching  television. 

Depth  Selling  Explained 

NAEA  members  were  also 
briefed  on  the  techniques  of 
telephone  selling  by  Jack 


Schwartz,  Los  Angeles  sales  coj- 
sultant,  who  described  the  telfr 
phone  as  a  time  saver  and  pro¬ 
ductive  method  of  selling,  if 
properly  used.  Three  factors  art 
involved,  he  said,  (1)  voice  “with 
a  smile”  is  important;  (2)  right 
mental  attitude;  and  (3)  “the 
will  to  believe  in  yourself’’  for 
confident  selling. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Lipscomb  discu.s.sed  the 
importance  of  “Depth  Selling” 
as  a  part  of  Total  Selling  pro¬ 
gram.  Depth  selling  the  national 
field  calls  for  Total  Newspaper 
Teamwork  (TNT),  he  explained 
“For  example,  we  plan  to  tell 
our  story  to  regional  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  distributors  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,”  he  said.  “In  March,  it 
will  be  beer  distributors;  the 
major  auto  dealers  in  May  and 
June;  the  soft  drink  bottlers  in 
October.  Other  advertiser  groups 
will  be  filled  in  for  other  months. 
.  .  .  Our  plot  is  simply  to  tell  a 
positive  story  to  these  key 
people  in  the  pre-selected  classi¬ 
fications;  to  tell  them  the  powtr 
and  advantages  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Aim  at  VIPs 

Wilson  Condict,  vicepresident 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and 
Warren  Bragg  of  the  Bureau 
elaborated  on  the  TNT  program 
showing  how  the  Bureau  will 
provide  TNT  sales  material  each 
month  to  help  newspaper  ad 
.salesmen  do  the  job. 

Similarly,  Louis  M.  Rich,  Dtt 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


Additional  r  e  p  o  rt  s  from 
NAEA  convention  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  found  in  this 
issue  on  pages  19,  20,  and 
22. 
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Newspapers’  Pattern  Follows 
Constant  Consumer  Support 


Expenditures  for  Communications 
Media  Have  ‘Remarkable  Stability’ 

By  Charles  E.  Scripps 

CJiairman  of  the  Board,  E.  W.  Scripps  Company 


A  little  over  a  year  ago,  there 
was  a  conference  of  Scripps- 
Howard  editors  at  Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee.  One  of  the  editors 
was  telling  of  his  efforts  and 
problems  encountered  in  trying 
to  produce  exactly  the  kind  of 
newspapers  the  people  of  his 
community  would  like  best. 

“The  trouble  is,”  he  said,  “we 
simply  don’t  know  enough  about 
our  readers,  how  they  use  their 
newspapers  and  what  they 
really  want.  Why  doesn’t 
Scripps-Howard  have  an  Edi¬ 
torial  Research  Department  to 
try  to  discover  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers?” 

Guess  who  stuck  his  neck  out 
and  volunteered  to  launch  such 
a  project. 

As  you  know,  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  on  re¬ 
search  by  both  media  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Most  of  it  has  gone 
into  the  study  of  relationships 
existing  between  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  advertising,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  themselves.  Very  little 
seems  to  have  gone  into  study 
of  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  media  as  consumer 
products  in  themselves,  and  the 
people  who  read,  view,  or  hear 
for  their  information  or  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Trade  Jargon 

I’d  like  to  suggest  at  this 
point  that  all  of  the  media 
spend  too  much  time  talking 
about  ourselves.  Our  advertising 
efforts  are  full  of  our  own  trade 
jargfon:  ABC  figures,  media  rec¬ 
ords,  Hooper  ratings,  Neilson 
ratings,  Pulse  ratings,  Trendex, 
‘tc.,  etc. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  the  sales  manager  for  a 
inanufacturer  of  small  tools.  He 
"^as  lecturing  his  salesmen,  and 
at^one  point  he  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  I  want  to  show 
you  the  very  latest  thing  out 
''f  our  laboratories.” 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
■mall  twist  drill,  the  kind  every- 
'’ody  uses  to  drill  holes  in  wood 
«r  metal. 

. .  I^yant  you  to  know  all  about 
„3.  .Ir®  said  enthusiastically. 

s  drill.  It’s  exactly 
Ja  long.  It’s  made  of  a  new 
aecret  alloy  that  will  outlast 
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(Part  of  a  talk  before  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Club  of  Cincinnati, 
January  7.) 


anything  on  the  market.”  He 
went  on  and  on,  describing  how 
their  Research  Department  had 
determined  just  the  right  degree 
of  twist,  the  angle  at  the  point, 
the  strength  and  hardness. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “there 
are  3.5  million  %"  drills  sold  in 
the  U.  S.  every  year.  Every 
garage  mechanic,  carpenter,  ma¬ 
chinist,  plumber,  electrician, 
home  mechanic  —  everyone  who 
works  with  tools  —  has  to  have 
one.  But,  gentlemen,  let’s  just 
keep  one  thing  in  mind:  Not  a 
single  one  of  those  people  wants 
a  drill.  What  they  want  is  holes.” 

The  advertiser  doesn’t  want 
circulation,  or  home  coverage, 
or  media  comparison.  All  he 
wants  is  sales. 

Unknowns  and  Variables 

Now,  what  about  editorial  re¬ 
search?  It’s  simply  a  matter 
of  studying  a  newspaper  or 
periodical,  not  as  a  medium  for 
advertising  but  as  a  consumer 
product  in  itself.  Did  I  say 
“simply”?  I  very  quickly  found 
myself  entangled  in  the  most 
wonderful  web  of  unknowns  and 
variables,  that  in  mysterious 
ways  correlated  with  still  more 
unknowns  and  variables. 

Surely,  just  as  the  people  who 
buy  drills  don’t  want  a  specially 
designed  piece  of  steel,  the  news¬ 
paper  reader  doesn’t  want  a 
half-pound  or  more  of  sulfite 
paper  and  a  few  ounces  of  ink. 

Then,  just  what  does  the 
reader  want?  Just  what  are  the 
bases  for  his  or  her  prefer¬ 
ences? 

We  became  intrigued  with  the 
possibilities  of  motivation  re¬ 
search.  We  wanted  to  know  more 
about  how  the  reader  feels  about 
his  new.spaper;  what  the  M.R. 
people  call  the  personality  or 
image. 

We  found  that  the  image 
doesn’t  come  out  very  clearly. 
This,  I  think,  is  because  we 
aim  for  a  broad  appeal  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  something  like 
New  Yorker  magazine.  Fortune, 
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Holiday,  National  Geographic. 

Persistent  Image 

But  w’e  found  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  image,  in 
spite  of  its  vagueness,  is  often 
remarkably  persistent.  A  news¬ 
paper  can  change  for  better  or 
worse,  or  it  can  redirect  its  ap¬ 
peal,  and  it  may  be  3,  4,  or  5 
years  before  many  people  cease 
to  carry  in  their  minds  the  same 
old  feelings  about  it.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  seem  never  to  change  these 
feelings.  People  will  say  it’s 
this  kind  of  a  paper  or  that 
kind  of  a  paper  long  after 
changes  have  been  made,  and 
they  will  continue  to  buy  or  re¬ 
ject  accordingly. 

This  in  itself  probably  isn’t 
news  to  anybody  here.  But  our 
research  brought  us  into  direct 
contact  with  people’s  stubborn 
resistance  to  changing  their 
opinions  —  some  of  them  out¬ 
dated,  some  of  them  never  valid 
—  and  it  started  us  to  think¬ 
ing  all  over  again  about  ways 
to  get  people  to  take  a  new 
look  and  to  reevaluate  a  news¬ 
paper. 

This  is  a  very  real  problem 
for  publishers  and  editors  who 
are  constantly  trying  to  make 
a  qualitative  improvement  or 
change.  The  very  slow  reaction 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  changes  produced  what 
effect. 

Also,  it’s  a  long  time  before 
a  good  change  starts  to  pay  off. 
Compare  this  with  the  speed 
with  which  a  new  automobile 
model  or  a  new  brand  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  either  makes  a  hit  or 
fails  to. 

Intangible  Service 

What  can  we  do  to  change 
this  remarkably  stubborn  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  better,  and  change 
it  more  quickly?  We  are  still 
trying  to  find  out. 

The  difficulty,  I  suspect,  is 
that  we  are  selling  a  service 
which  is  intangible.  Even  the 
experts  find  it  difficult  to  evalu¬ 
ate  editorial  content  in  terms 
of  what  the  reader  wants.  May¬ 
be  a  really  satisfactory  answer 
to  how  to  sell  qualitative  values 
in  newspapers  can  never  be 
found.  But  I’m  sure  we  can  learn 
a  lot  more  about  it  than  we  now 
know. 

Let’s  look  for  a  moment  at 
some  figures  that  are  familiar 
to  many  of  us  concerning  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaper  circulation 
trends.  They  certainly  indicate 


Charles  E  Scripps 

a  change  in  reading  habits. 

The  ration  of  newspapers  per 
family  reached  a  peak  for  daily 
papers  in  1937  with  a  figure 
of  1.83  papers  per  family.  In 
March,  1958,  the  figure  was  1.03 
newspapers  per  family. 

The  top  year  for  evening  pa¬ 
pers  was  1930  with  a  ratio  of 
1.41  per  family.  By  March,  1958, 
this  had  dropped  to  .62  evening 
papers  per  family. 

The  Sunday  paper  reached  a 
peak  in  1940  of  .79  per  family 
and  fell  off  to  .56  by  March, 
1958. 

These  declines  in  ratio  have 
been  slow  and  steady.  The  ex¬ 
ception  was  the  morning  paper 
which  reached  a  peak  of  .45% 
of  the  families  in  1937  and  has 
declined  only  4%  since  then. 

General  Pattern 

A  look  at  a  number  of  indivi¬ 
dual  metropolitan  markets  re¬ 
veals  a  general  pattern.  There 
seems  to  be  a  natural  market 
for  morning  paper  reading  that 
runs  from  40%  to  50%  of  the 
families,  and  for  evening  pa¬ 
per  reading  that  runs  from  60% 
to  70%  of  the  families. 

This  suggests  certain  qualita¬ 
tive  differences  in  these  two 
markets  probably  related  to  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  patterns  of  the 
individual  families.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  generalize  about  this 
because  of  the  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  today  in  social  pat¬ 
terns. 

It  looks  as  though  industrial¬ 
ized  areas  tend  to  show  greater 
evening  paper  preference,  and 
w'hite  collar  areas  show  a 
greater  preference  for  morning 
papers.  Washington,  D.  C.,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  concentration 

(Continued  on  page  65) 


E&P  Honored 


By  Cresmer  & 
Woodward 


Chicago 

In  recognition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  75th  anniversary 
and  its  sei-vice  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives, 
honored  the  publication  and  its 
president  and  editor,  Robert  U. 
Brown,  at  the  7th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  advertising  directors 
whose  papers  are  represented 
by  C&W. 

Also  honored  at  the  opening 
luncheon  was  James  N.  Shryock, 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Audit  Bureau  of  Cii’cula- 
tions.  Mr.  Shryock,  for  many 
years  with  the  Chicago  Daily 


HONORED  GUEST  —  James  N. 
Shryock  (right),  president  and 
managing  director,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  honored  guest  at 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  luncheon, 
chats  with  Leonard  L.  Klarshall, 
C&W  president  and  treasurer, 
about  the  "good  old  days"  when 
they  were  associated  together  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


‘Faithful  Friend' 


Kansas  Press 


I 


Group  Seeks 
Young  Men 


Hutchinson,  Kas. 
The  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  annual  convention 
here  Jan.  15th  through  17th 
appropriated  $500  to  entice 
young  men  into  newspaper  wo± 
The  editors  and  publishen 
are  concerned  about  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  number  of  competent 
young  men  who  are  choosing 
newspaper  work  as  a  career. 
This  concern  led  to  the  formation 
last  year  of  a  committee  headed 
by  Stanley  Stauffer,  general 


James  W.  Browm,  Ji’.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  genei-al  manager  of 
E&P,  Harry  Mullinix,  Grant 
Biddle  and  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg  of  E&P’s  Chicago  office, 
and  Kendall  Clark,  star  in 
“Auntie  Marne”  and  son  of 
Kenny  Clark,  former  member 
of  Chicago  staff  of  C&W,  now 
retired. 


show  them  that  newspaper  work 
can  be  exciting,  well  paying  and 
rewarding  in  prestige  and  social 
status  in  the  community. 

“We  are  getting  too  many 


News  and  later  with  the  hidian- 
apolLs  (Ind.)  Neivs,  was  named 
ABC  managing  director  in  Sept., 
1939. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  HONORED  for  75  years  of  service  fo  newspaper 
industry  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  publishers'  representatives  at 
Chicago  conference  of  C&W  newspapers.  Left  to  right.  Will  T.  Cresmer, 
chairman  of  board,  C&W;  Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and  editor  of  _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the  Topeka  Jounul 
manager,  E&P;  and  Delwyn  Worthington,  executive  vicepresident,  C&W.  Capital  newspapers. 

The  committee  reported  to  the 

In  addition  to  newspaper  ex-  Gates,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  KPA  that  newspapers  are  not 
ecutives  and  members  of  C&W  Roper,  Calgary  (Alb.)  Herald  aggressively  going  after  prom- 
organization,  guests  included  advertising  manager;  Hector  L.  ising  high  school  students  to 

Alexander,  Victoria  (B.  C.) 

Colonist  &  Daily  Times  adver¬ 
tising  director;  Charles  B.  Hin- 
man,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune 
advertising  director;  John  W. 

Toogood,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  girls  and  not  enough  boys,”  one 
and  Province  general  advertising  committee  member  said.  “We 
manager;  Douglas  L.  Regan,  must  i*each  the  boys  when  they 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  ad-  are  in  high  school, 
vertising  manager. 

C&W  personnel  in  attendance 
included  W.  T.  Cresmer,  chair¬ 
man  of  board;  Leonard  L. 

Marshall,  president  and  trea.s- 
(Tenn.)  Times  &  News-Free  urer.  New  York;  Roy  L.  Rubel,  agreed  to  support  the  formation 
Press  advertising  director;  executive  vicepresident.  New  of  chapters  of  Future  Journal- 
Francis  S.  Whitman,  Jr.,  Balti-  York;  Jack  C.  Davidson,  vice-  jgfg  of  America  in  Kansas  com- 
more  (Md.)  Sun  business  man-  president.  New  York;  Jack  L.  ^unities, 
ager;  Charles  Stroke,  Santa  Sterling,  vicepresident,  Detroit;  Faculty  members  from  the 
Barbara  (Calif.)  Neivs-Press  Ron  A.  Claypool,  vicepresident.  University  of  Kansas  William 
publisher;  Gilbert  P.  Swanson,  Francisco;  Morgan  Pirnie,  White  School  of  Journal- 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokestnan-  Atlanta ;  Mel  Israelsen,  manager  ig™  and  Public  Information  rfr 
Review  and  Chronicle  business  of  sales;  William  Brenner,  Glid  sorted  to  committee  members 
manager;  Noi-man  P.  Scott,  Hinman,  Ed  Dembek  and  John 


From  U.S.  and  r.anada 


Others  in  attendance  were 
Evei’ett  Allen,  Chattanooga 


To  do  this,  the  KPA  dug  into 
its  coffers  to  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  for  distribution  of  posters 
and  pamphlets  to  all  Kansas 
high  schools.  The  KPA  also 


Del  Worthington,  C&W  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  in  presenting 
an  electric  clock  to  Mr.  Brown, 
noted  that  the  Cresmer-Wood- 
ward  organization  entered  the 
newspaper  field  four  years  after 
E&P’s  predecessor.  The  Journal¬ 
ist,  began  publication.  He 
praised  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
a  “faithful  friend  and  vigorous 
spokesman”  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
papers. 

He  said  the  careers  of  James 
Wright  Brown,  86-year-old 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  and  that  of  Will 


‘Torre’  Bill  Planned 
For  Connecticut 


Spokane  Newspapers’  general  R-  Mui-phy,  Chicago, 
advertising  manager;  Emile  A. 

Hartford,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

Times  advertising  director  and 
his  assistant  Vance  Stickell; 

Ed  J.  O’Connor,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  national 
advertising  manager;  William 
Dugan,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
retail  advertising  manager;  Cy 
Wagner,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  advertising  director. 


dents  still  exceed  the  number 
gi-aduated. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

Disturbed  by  the  jailing  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist  Marie  Torre,  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  state  legislator  —  Rep.  Al¬ 
bert  R.  Webber,  New  Haven 
Democrat  —  is  preparing  a  mea- 


Heads  Safety  Group 

Washingw^' 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr 
will  succeed  Harlow  H.  Curtice- 
former  General  Motors  prcS" 
dent,  as  chairman  of  the  Pr^ 
dent’s  Committee  for  Tra® 
Safety  in  Febniary.  Mr.  Hea^ 


Joe  Wright,  OafrZand  (Calif.)  sure  that  would  protect  news  has  been  acting  chairman  of  ti* 


sources  for  Connecticut  journal¬ 
ists. 

Rep.  Webber,  urging  strong 
support  of  the  reporter’s  tradi¬ 
tion  of  providing  utmost  pro¬ 
tection  to  a  confidential  news 
source,  told  E&P  he  intends  to 


committee’s  advisory  council 


Cabinet  Covered 

Harrisburg, 

Gov.  David  L.  La  wrest* 


Tribune  advertising  director; 

John  F.  Reid,  Boston  (Mass.) 

Globe  advertising  director; 

George  McManus,  Boston  Globe 
national  advertising  manager ; 

James  K.  Guthrie,  San  Bemar- 

dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  ex-  ...... _ ,  ......  ....  ...v^......  -  —  __  _ 

T.  Cresmer,  now  in  his  54th  ecutive  vicepresident;  Donald  give  reporters  the  necessary  opened  his  first  cabinet 

with  the  Cresmer  &  Woodward  A.  Spargo,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  protection  against  fate  similar  to  the  press.  It  marked 

organization  and  chairman  of  Register  &  Journal  Courier  ad-  to  that  handed  out  to  Miss  time  in  the  memory  of  ^®** 

the  board,  have  paralleled  each  vertising  director;  Ken  Bower,  Torre.  Lack  of  such  protection,  Capitol  Hill  newspaper  co 

other  in  serving  the  newspaper  manager,  Southam  Company,  he  said,  would  do  serious  injury  spondents  that  an  open  ui®* 

to  press  freedom.  of  the  state  cabinet  was  W* 
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business. 


Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada;  Len  W. 
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Systems  and  Skills  Combined 
In  Production  of  Newspapers 

Great  Lakes  Conference  Hears 


Of  Acceptance  of 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 
Detroit 

The  changing  pattern  of 
newspaper  production  to  a  high¬ 
ly  systematized  and  greatly 
mechanized  manufacturing  op¬ 
eration  was  well  defined  at  the 
14th  annual  Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
here  Jan.  18-20. 

Introduction  of  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  is  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  role  of  manual  labor  and 
the  work  flow  beyond  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  is  being  subjected 
to  photo-electric  controls  and 
transistorized  methods. 

Era  of  Rubber  Type 

Such  far-reaching  phrases  as 
these  were  heard  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  discussions: 

“The  era  of  rubber  type  is 
here.”  The  allusion  was  made 
to  a  photocomposing  machine 
that  makes  possible  all  manner 
of  type  sizes;  the  printer  is  no 
longer  confined  to  6-point  vari¬ 
ations.  He  can  give  an  adver¬ 
tiser  37% -point  if  the  layout 
calls  for  it,  and  he  can  turn  it 
on  its  side  or  at  any  angle. 

“The  tapeless  composing  room 
is  near.”  By  electrical  impulses 
it  is  possible  to  feed  copy  into 
typesetting  machines  bypassing 
the  keyboard.  The  day  may  be 
also  near  when  reporter’s  type¬ 
writers  will  activate  the  type¬ 
setting  machines  —  either  hot 
metal  or  film. 

“The  push-button  mailroom  is 
no  longer  just  a  dream;  it’s  a 
,  practicality.”  Here  is  where  the 
greatest  advances  are  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  auto¬ 
mation,  new  machines  taking 
over  the  back-straining  and 
monotonous  handling  chores  of 
the  all-important  delivery  end 
of  the  business  beyond  the 
presses. 

Tried  and  Tested 

Enjoying  the  advantages  of 
oeing  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Wtherings  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  people  each  year,  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  curtain- 
raiser  for  many  new  develop- 
®ents  in  the  industry.  It  isn’t 
«ways  so  newsworthy  because 
new  devices  are  unveiled;  it  is 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


New  Methods 


a  bellwether  mainly  because  in 
the  year  past  so  many  new  de¬ 
vices  and  methods  have  been 
tried  and  tested  in  newspaper 
plants. 

They  couldn’t  have  picked  a 
better  convention  site  than  De¬ 
troit  for  this  Great  Lakes  get- 
together.  Here,  the  delegates 
spend  as  much  time  visiting  the 
three  newspaper  plants  to  see 
some  innovations  as  they  did 
listening  to  fonnal  talks.  Robert 
C.  Nelson,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Detroit  Newa 
who  was  president  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  had  his  guests  agog 
with  the  demonstration  of  new 
equipment  in  the  News  plant. 

One  item,  a  Swiss-designed 
conveyor  system  for  the  press¬ 
room  and  mailroom,  had  been 
installed  in  a  matter  of  six  days 
so  as  to  be  in  operation  the  day 
the  conference  began.  This  was 
one  of  several  automation  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  which  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  has  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Changes  Come  Fast 

During  conference  breaks  and 
after-hours  shop  talk  there  were 
discernible  overtones  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  the  part  of  those  who  see 
the  production  engineer  coming 
into  his  own,  and  there  were 
undertones,  too. 

The  veterans  in  the  business 
who  muttered  how  happy  they 
were  to  be  near  the  time  of  re¬ 
tirement  because  the  changes 
are  coming  so  fast. 

Talk  was  more  about  systems 
than  know-how.  Setting  type, 
the  conference  was  told,  involves 
a  production  system  rather  than 
a  single  piece  of  equipment. 
Stereotype  molding  now  encom¬ 
passes  a  system  wherein  no  eyes 
ever  see  molten  metal  —  it’s 
done  with  pipes  and  pumps  and 
heating  coils.  No  more  splashes 
of  metal  on  overalls  ...  or 
bare  hands. 

Engineers  in  the  materials 
handling  systems  have  taken 
over  the  burdens  of  moving 
stacks  of  paper  and  printed 
papers.  The  problems  of  me¬ 
chanically  stacking  and  count¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  varying  di- 
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mensions  in  format  and  page 
content  are  being  licked  by  as 
many  systems  as  there  are 
manufacturers  of  equipment  in¬ 
terested  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Squeezing  the  air  out  of 
a  bundle  of  freshly  printed 
newspaper,  loosely  stacked  by 
a  flyboy,  never  w-as  more  of  a 
pi’oblem  to  a  good  mailroom 
rope-tyer  than  an  extra  tug  on 
the  twine.  For  a  machine  to  do 
it,  there  has  to  be  a  system. 

Manual  Skills  Needed 

But  as  each  system  comes 
into  play  —  and  this  might  be 
the  most  significant  obseiwation 
at  the  Great  Lakes  or  any  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  conference  — 
it  requires  men  with  special 
knowledge  and  skills  to  make  it 
function  at  its  economical  peak. 

It  was  obvious,  too,  in  the 
conference  discussions  that  the 
newspaper  performs  many  cus¬ 
tom-built  jobs  for  both  its  read¬ 
ers  and  its  advertisers.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
men  who  know  the  intricacies 
and  eccentricities  of  printing 
machines  pi’oduced  when  the 
chips  are  dowm. 

Does  an  advertiser  want  a 
“Hi-Fi”  preprinted  color  insert? 
an  aluminum  foil  insert?  a  cloth 
sample  insert?  a  message  on  a 
bread  wrapper?  There’s  no  sys¬ 
tem,  yet,  to  conquer  the  multiple 
problems  of  those  jobs  with 
push-buttons.  The  newspaper 
business  still  has  the  men  who 
know  how.  Improvisation  is 
their  middle  name. 

At  Great  Lakes,  as  at  other 
meetings  of  the  kind,  the  men 
from  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  strapped  their  how-to-do- 
it  ideas  among  themselves  and 
often  with  the  assistance  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  supply  firms 
without  whom  no  mechanical 
conference  can  be  considered  a 
success.  The  supply  men,  any¬ 
one  in  the  business  tells  you, 
ride  the  circuit  and  pick  up 
man’s  valuable  ideas  from  shop 
to  shop  and  pass  them  along. 

Over  1  Thousand  .\ttend 

The  registration  at  the  three- 
day  conference  here  was  close 
to  1,100.  A  large  number  of 
newspaper  executives  from  re¬ 
gions  outside  that  covered  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Conference 
dropped  in  for  some  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  before  attending  the 
ANPA  photocomposition  semi¬ 


nar  which  followed  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  (A  full  re¬ 
port  of  this  discussion  will  be 
published  in  E&P  next  week.) 

Since  most  of  the  equipment 
and  systems  figuring  in  the  con¬ 
ference  discussions  have  been 
described  in  detail  in  issues  of 
the  E&P  Plant  and  Equipment 
Section  over  the  past  year,  only 
some  of  the  high  points  of  in- 
foi-mation  contributed  by  con¬ 
ference  speakers  will  be  reported 
here: 

Installing  new  pres.ses  without 
interrupting  production  —  Wal¬ 
lace  Dombrow’  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
(reported  on  the  piggy-back 
freight-car  delivery  of  four  color 
convertible  units  to  the  La- 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  Fully 
assembled  at  the  factory,  the 
units  were  moved  into  the  plant 
while  the  old  units  turned  out 
papers,  then  completely  replaced 
them  without  any  halt  in  pro¬ 
duction  schedules.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  building  reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  In  this  same 
connection,  Robert  Burgess,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
showed  in  films  how  a  bay- 
window  arrangement  on  the  new 
presses  has  made  color  print¬ 
ing  and  positioning  fully  flexi¬ 
ble. 


Preprinl  Problem  Solved 

Running  preprinted  color  — 
Edward  Kelly  of  Safran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Detroit,  described  some 
of  the  trouble  experienced  in  the 
earliest  runs  of  “Hi-Fi”  color 
inserts  and  advised  pressmen 
that  certain  precautions  should 
be  taken:  ink  rollers  should  be 
w'ashed,  formers  cleaned,  tension 
belt  covered  with  a  thin  plastic 
.sheet,  also  angle  bars  and  pipe 
rollers  the  varnished  surface  of 
the  offset-printed  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  advertiser  is  easily 
marred  and  smeared. 

Handling  color  material  — 
Erwin  Giannoni,  stereotype  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  again  predicted  “un¬ 
limited  possibilities”  for  the 
glass-fiber  mat  w’hich  has  the 
quality  of  being  dimensionally 
stable  in  its  shrinkage  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  10th  or  20th  plate 
is  just  as  accurate  as  the  first, 
he  said,  and  this  is  especially 
advantageous  in  maintaining 
color  in  register.  The  Tribune 
u.ses  the  glass-fiber  mat  entirely 
on  its  comics  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  color  pages,  some¬ 
times  with  a  backing  prepara¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  without. 

Master  Metal  Feeder  System 
—  the  Bouton  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  Traveler's  new  plant  will 
have  a  metal  feeder  system  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  being  installed  at 
the  New  York  Times  plant.  It 
is  designed  to  handle  the  work 
needed  for  plating  42  units, 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Town’s  Future  Edited 
By  One  Man’s  Family 

By  Bernhard  A.  Roth 
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Small-City  ‘Monopoly’  Papers 
Battle  Tough  Competition 
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Their  Great  Problem  Is  to  Obtain 
Adequate  Revenue  for  Good  Staffs 

By  William  H.  Heath 


The  “monopoly”  newspaper 
battles  tough  competition. 

It  fights  for  the  advertiser’s 
dollar  with  radio  and  television. 
It  fights  for  dollars  and  readers 
with  other  “monopoly”  news¬ 
papers  and  with  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press. 

It  is  dissatisfied  with  its  per¬ 
formance  and  strives  continu¬ 
ously  to  do  a  better  job. 

It  is  handicapped  by  enormous 
costs  and  insufficient  and  in¬ 
ferior  personnel. 

These  observations  sound 
strange  to  the  ears  of  critics 
who  see  evil  monopoly  in  the 
fact  that  in  many  towns  only 
one  newspaper  is  published. 
They  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  newspaper  people, — 

That  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  “monopoly^”  newspaper  in 
this  country:  ITiat  editors  and 
publishers  recognize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  adequate 
news  service  for  the  people,  and 
That  the  odds  against  their 
full  success  are  tremendous. 

From  5,000  to  40,000 

I  have  checked  these  opinions 
against  the  experience  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  with  whom 
I  attended  an  American  Press 
Institute  Seminar.  They  repre¬ 
sented  “monopoly”  newspapers 
with  circulations  ranging  from 
5,000  to  40,000,  published  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  tyrpical  of 
hundreds  of  local  “monopoly” 
newspapers. 

I  could  put  to  a  dozen  other 
groups  of  American  editors  and 
publishers  the  questions  I  put 
to  these  g^xjups  and  get  in  es¬ 
sence  the  same  answers. 

These  newspapers,  with  one 
exception,  are  monopolies  in  the 
sense  that  no  other  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published  in  their 
communities.  In  the  exceptional 
city,  morning  and  evening  pa¬ 
pers  are  published  by  the  same 
ownership. 

They  have  been  monopolies 
from  nine  to  50  years.  Most  of 
them  became  monopolies  through 
mergers,  in  which  the  weaker 
paper  was  sold  to  the  stronger 
in  communities  not  large  enough 
to  support  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper. 


William  H.  Heath  is  a  former 
managing  editor  and  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Haverhill 
(Mas.s.)  Gazette.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  studies  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  is  editor 
of  the  American  Editor,  a  quar¬ 
terly  published  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 


The  St.  Johnabury  (Vt.)  Cale¬ 
donian-Record  had  local  competi¬ 
tion  for  one  month  in  1948.  An 
Ohio  newspaper,  founded  80 
years  ago,  has  outlived  three 
competitors.  A  Southern  news¬ 
paper,  founded  in  1940  to  serve 
its  community,  never  has  had 
local  competition.  The  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Morning  Tribune  was 
founded  as  an  independe/it 
weekly  during  the  90’s  and  be¬ 
came  a  daily  50  years  ago.  These 
newspapers  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  “monopoly”  through 
merger. 

The  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  reported  competition  for 
local  readers  from  a  newspaper 
published  in  a  nearby  city. 

3  Kinds  of  Competition 

Three  kinds  of  competition, 
that  of  weeklies  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  and  other  local 
“monopoly”  newspapers  in  over¬ 
lapping  territories  was  recog¬ 
nized.  The  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily 
Record  reported  six  weeklies  in 
its  territory.  The  Whittier 
(Calif.)  News  reported  half  a 
dozen  “shopi)ers”  in  its  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  reported  “weekly 
papers  in  several  of  the  towns 
in  which  we  circulate,”  but  said 
their  total  circulation  was  slight. 
The  Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Daily 
Journal  reported  a  local  weekly 
distributed  free  in  its  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  competition  of  “shoppers” 
for  the  advertiser’s  dollar  evi¬ 
dently  is  more  formidable  than 
the  competition  for  readers. 

Every  newspaper  that  an¬ 
swered  my  questions  has  radio 
and/or  television  competition. 
Opinions  differed  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  competition  for 
revenue. 
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Ladd  Hamilton,  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Tribune,  said  Lewiston  has 
two  radio  stations  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  and  “they  are  cut¬ 
ting  into  our  revenue.” 

R.  M.  Seaton,  publisher  of  the 
Coffeyville  Daily  Journal,  said 
that  in  theory  radio  competition 
has  no  effect  on  his  newspaper’s 
revenue,  “since  we  rank  linage- 
wise  in  proportion  to  population 
rank  in  the  state,”  but  he  added, 
“In  practice,  of  course,  it  has 
some.” 

Cut  into  Revenue 

Elliot  Curry,  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une,  said  that  “two  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  TV  channel  un¬ 
doubtedly  cut  into  our  revenue.” 

Lowell  Smith,  of  the  St. 
Johnsburg  Caledonian-Record, 
said  it  was  “almost  impossible” 
to  measure  the  effect  on  revenue 
of  radio  and  television  competi¬ 
tion,  but  he  noted:  “Five  years 
ago  we  carried  20,000  lines  a 
year  beer  advertising,  now  1,000; 
all  the  rest  is  on  TV.” 

Lee  E.  Owens,  of  the  Whittier 
News,  called  radio-TV  effect 
“very  little.”  John  Strohmeyer, 
of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
called  it  “negligible.”  William 
L.  Plante  Jr.,  of  the  Newbury- 
port  (Mass.)  News,  said  it  was 
“not  noticeable.”  Harold  Mur¬ 
ray,  of  the  Wooster  Daily  Record 
said  “it  does  little  harm”  and 
“may  help  by  spot  advertise¬ 
ments  referring  to  our  paper.” 
His  paper  owns  the  station. 

A  clue  to  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  effect  of  radio  and 
television  advertising  was  found 
in  the  comment  of  John  David 
Cook,  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star- 
Banner.  He  said  he  was  unable 
to  report  the  effect  “since  the 
area  has  grown  so  rapidly.”  A 
boom  town  underscores  the  fact 
that  in  an  expanding  economy 
there  is  no  accurate  measure  of 
the  effect  on  the  newspaper’s 
revenue  on  the  competition  by 
radio  and  television. 

Never-Never  Land 

Most  newspapers  undoubtedly 
get  more  revenue  today,  despite 
radio  and  television  competition, 
than  they  got  before  nidio  and 
television  came  into  vigorous  ex¬ 
istence.  They  need  it,  because  of 
the  monstrous  growth  of  costs. 
Fascinating  but  futile  is  an  ex¬ 
ploration  by  the  imagination  of 
that  never-never  land  in  which 
the  economy  expanded  without 
developing  new  media  to  com¬ 


pete  with  newspapers  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  dollar. 

Metropolitan  competition  with 
local  newspapers  is  felt  in  the 
seat  of  publication  and  through¬ 
out  the  local  newspaper’s  terri¬ 
tory.  It  affects  both  the  news¬ 
room  and  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Circulation  in  territories  pri¬ 
marily  served  by  local  news¬ 
papers  is  an  argument  by  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  for  more  na¬ 
tional  advei^sing.  The  larger 
the  local  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  territory  for  which 
the  seat  of  publication  is  a 
natural  shopping  center,  the 
stronger  the  local  newspaper’s 
case  for  more  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Answers  to  my  questions  rec¬ 
ognized  metropolitan  competi¬ 
tion  as  a  large  factor  in  the 
news  operation.  In  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  areas  there  is  competition 
among  local  newspapers,  whose 
territories  overlap,  as  well  as 
between  local  and  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

The  Wooster  Daily  Record  re¬ 
ported  competition  among  nine 
newspapers  in  the  territory  in 
which  it  is  circulated. 

The  Whittier  News,  with  a 
circulation  of  18,000,  reported 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  have  a 
circulation  of  15,000  in  its  terri¬ 
tory. 

Metropolitan  Competitors 

The  Lewiston  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  has  competition  from  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.  The  Ocsda  Star- 
Banner,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  8,000,  reported  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,000  by  three  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers. 

The  Coffeyville  Daily  Journal 
reported  metropolitan  circula¬ 
tion  in  its  territory  of  half  its 
own  total. 

The  Newburyport  News,  with 
a  circulation  of  6,500,  reported 
metropolitan  circulation  of  4,000 
in  the  city.  The  St.  Johnsbury 
Caledonian-Record,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,200,  reported  a 
metropolitan  circulation  of  about 
2,000  in  the  city. 

Only  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Telegram-Tribune  was  relatively 
unconcerned  about  metropolitan 
competition.  The  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une  is  published  too  far  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to  be  attractive  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  either  metropolis.  This 
fact  does  not  deter  the  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune  from  doing  what 
other  newspapers  do  to  fight 
metropolitan  competition,  strive 
to  be  a  “complete”  newspaper, 
but  keeping  first  emphasis  on 
local  news. 

The  local  newspaper  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  metropolitan 
press.  The  metropolitan  press 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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Parry  Made  Manager 
New  England  Group 


Boston 

Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  was  retired 
by  the  board  of  governors  at  the 
winter  meeting  Jan.  20.  Mr. 
Phillips,  manager  for  33  yeai-s, 
suffered  a  shock  in  July  and  has 
been  incapacitated  at  his  home 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  since.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Parry,  assistant  to  the 
association  manager  for  several 
years,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Phillips  by  the  board  of 
governors. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Express  and  came  to  the 
association  in  1926.  Mr.  Parry 
started  his  career  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  in  1934. 
He  joined  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  in  1945  and  left  in 
1951  to  join  the  association.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Hillyer  College, 
Springfield,  and  Suffolk  Law 
School,  Boston. 

Mr.  Parry,  in  his  manager’s 
report  at  the  meeting,  discussed 
the  effect  of  the  NLRB  trial 
examiners  report  on  the  Wor- 
cester-Haverhill  ITU  case  and 
future  bargaining  relationship 
with  ITU. 

“The  decision  is  gratifying  be¬ 
cause  it  has  fully  upheld  the 
contention  of  both  Worcester 
and  Haverhill  publishers  that 
the  ITU  jurisdiction,  foreman, 
general  laws,  clauses  were  ille¬ 
gal,”  he  said. 

Movie  Ads 

At  a  round  table  discussion, 
subjects  ranging  from  milline 
line  rate  to  suggestive  movie  ad 
copy  were  discussed.  Several 
publishers  reported  they  were 
policing  their  amusement  pages 
because  of  increased  complaints 
from  readers.  One  publisher  re¬ 
ported  he  received  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  parents 
telling  him  that  the  movie  ad 
page  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
newspaper  before  the  kiddies  got 
hold  of  it. 

All  the  publishers  reported 
they  are  carefully  policing  their 
ads  and  that  they  understood 
movie  house  managers  have  two 
types  of  illustrations  and  copy, 
suggestive,  and  non-suggestive. 
If  they  can  get  away  with  the 
suggestive  illustration  and  copy, 
they  will  submit  it.  When  it  is 
refused,  they  immediately  come 
up  with  straight  copy  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

They  reported  pressure  on 
suggestive  movie  copy  and  illus¬ 


trations  whenever  picture  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  bad.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  said  they  understood 
December  had  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  bad  month  in  the  film  busi¬ 
ness,  hence  the  pressure  on 
suggestive  copy  now.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  said,  “We  have  suggested 
that  several  ads  be  toned  down, 
only  to  have  theatre  managers 
show  us  the  same  ads  running  in 
metropolitan  newspapers.” 

More  than  half  the  publishers 
reported  circulation  gains  in 

1958  over  1957.  None  appeared 
to  see  a  10c  circulation  price  for 

1959  in  New  England  other  than 

the  present  10c  charged  by  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 

Leader.  More  than  one  half  the 
New  England  daily  newspapers 
are  now  charging  7c  per  copy. 


Ad  Outlook 

About  30  percent  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  reported  overall  dollar 
gains  from  advertising  in  1958 
over  1957.  Very  few  reported 
overall  gains  in  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  1958  over  1957. 

Concern  was  expressed  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  small 
town  newspapers  as  far  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  concerned. 
One  publisher  pointed  out  “the 
fallacy  in  milline  line  rate  the¬ 
ory”  stating:  “Surveys  show 
that,  even  granted  the  small 
town  newspaper  has  a  higher 
milline  rate,  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  and  note  ads  in 
small  town  newspapers  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.”  He  was  H. 
I.  Jenks,  general  manager, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 
Gazette. 

It  was  felt  that  the  action  of 
the  “total  selling  campaign” 
now  underway  would  help. 

The  question  of  whether  news¬ 
papers  should  offer  volume  and 
continuity  discounts  on  national 
advertising  was  discussed.  Only 
one  paper  reported  having  con¬ 
tinuity  discounts. 

Announcement  advertising  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  repoi-ted 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Discussion  of  blocking 
moves  to  tax  advertising  was 
held,  and  it  was  reported  there 
is  a  present  move  to  tax  adver¬ 
tising  by  Senator  Coffin  of  Free¬ 
port,  Maine. 

Spot  color  advertising  came  in 
for  considerable  discussion,  and 
publishers  reported  great  suc¬ 
cess  even  with  old  presses.  Home 
made  color  fountains  are  being 
used  in  many  instances,  and 


some  of  the  smaller  papers  are 
getting  one  or  two  spot  color  ads 
a  week  using  the  home  made 
color  fountains.  It  was  reported 
as  practical  for  a  25,000-35,000 
circulation  newspaper  printing 
with  an  old  press,  and  many  are 
using  spot  color  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

A  new  25  minute  motion  pic¬ 
ture  in  sound  and  color,  “The 
Papers  That  Go  Home”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette  and  evoked 
considerable  good  comment. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager,  AN  PA,  spoke  inform¬ 
ally  on  newspaper  problems  and 
advertising  technicalities. 

Albert  Spendlove,  business 
manager,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  guest  speaker,  spoke  on  the 
outlook  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  this  coming  year. 


Strike  Suspension 
Ends  in  Michigan 


Escanaba,  Mich. 

A  62-day  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  strike  against 
two  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers,  the  Escanaba 
Daily  Press  and  Iron  Mountain 
News,  ended  Jan.  19  when  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  on  two-year 
contracts. 

Both  strikes  were  called  Nov. 
18  by  Earl  R.  Hug,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  ITU  organizer.  The  strike 
ended  seven  months  of  negotia¬ 
tions  at  Escanaba. 

Both  papers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  with  supervi.sory  and  non¬ 
union  help  until  Jan.  16,  when 
they  suspended  publication  after 
negotiations  with  ITU  broke 
down.  After  missing  two  issues, 
the  papers  resumed  publication 
Jan.  19  after  agreements  were 
reached  Jan.  18,  with  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  ITU  at  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  and  acceptance  of  similar 
contracts.  Escanaba  has  had  an 
ITU  union  since  1911. 

The  new  pacts  call  for  a  37 la¬ 
bour  five-day  work  week,  base 
pay  of  $2.40  an  hour  and  several 
improved  fringe  benefits. 

The  papers  are  operated  by 
separate  corporations  controlled 
by  Frank  J.  Russell,  who  also 
publishes  the  Marquette,  (Mich.) 
Mining  Journal,  where  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pressman’s  Union 
recently  was  recognized. 

• 

On  Stale  Desk 


Washington 
Miss  Mary  Lou  Werner  has 
been  appointed  to  a  tour  of  duty 
as  assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Evening  Star.  For  12  years  she 
has  been  a  staff  writer  special¬ 
izing  in  Virginia  affairs. 


Cuban  Revolt 
Reports  Poor, 
Knight  Says 

Detroit 

Publisher  John  S.  Kni^t 
criticized  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  Intem»- 
tional  for  their  “obscure  covcn 
age  of  the  Cuban  revolution." 

Writing  in  his  “Editor’s  Note¬ 
book”  he  lashed  the  two  news 
services  for  not  doing  their 
usually  good  job  in  covering  the 
world  and  domestic  news. 

Mr.  Knight’s  criticism  follows 
in  part: 

“For  two  years,  both  news 
agencies  have  been  filing  stories 
about  a  bearded  young  revolu¬ 
tionary  named  Fidel  Castro, 
holed  up  in  the  hills,  making 
sporadic  raids  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers  but  never  strong  enou^ 
for  an  open  battle. 

“On  the  night  of  Dec.  31,  the 
AP  filed  a  story  telling  of  sweep¬ 
ing  Batista  victories  at  Sants 
Clara,  slaughter  of  the  rebels 
and  triumphs  everywhere  for 
the  government  forces. 

“  ‘Government  forces  are  driv¬ 
ing  the  rebels  eastward,’  re¬ 
ported  the  AP,  and  would  ‘keep 
on  fighting  until  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  is  utterly 
wrecked.’ 

“Then  suddenly  came  the 
story  of  Batista’s  flight  and  the 
collapse  of  his  regime.  Castro 
had  won  the  war.  Just  like  that 

“  ‘From  all  we  can  gather,' 
apologized  the  AP,  ‘the  situa¬ 
tion  on  Dec.  31  was  obscure.’ 

“It  sure  was  to  the  wire  sen- 
ices  even  though  two  of  Batista’s 
children  had  fled  the  country 
earlier  and  Roy  Rubottom,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  state,  told 
a  Senate  committee,  that  the 
dictator’s  chances  to  win  were 
slight. 

“Early  in  the  revolution  when 
AP  and  UPI  were  relying  oi 
govemment  handouts  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  censorship.  Herbal 
L.  Matthews,  of  the  New  Yofi 
Times,  interviewed  Fidel  Castll 
at  his  mountain  retreat. 

“His  subsequent  dispatda 
reported  accurately  the  gro» 
ing  streng^th  of  the  revolutk* 
ary  movement,  for  which 
thews  was  called  a  ‘Commui«» 
sympathizer’  by  supporters  « 
the  Batista  government. 

“Editors  who  value  resour# 
ful  reporting  and  integrity  • 
news  have  a  legitimate  co# 
plaint  against  both  press  asi^ 
ciations.  The  AP  and  UPI 
tain  permanent  bureaus  in  Cw 
and  are  supposed  to  know  wW 
is  going  on. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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9  Lists  of  syndicates,  news  services,  mat  and  picture  services,  newspaper 
representatives,  press  associations,  odvertising  organizations. 

PLUS  .  .  .  many  other  invaluable  exclusive  features  about  the  newspaper 

industry  .  .  .  over  400  pages  in  all  I 
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Chicago 

George  Lemons,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  calls  himself  a  “very  fortu¬ 
nate”  person. 

He  knows,  he  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  that  the  NAEA 
presidency  will  be  a  challenging 
and  demanding  job  in  1959.  “I 
consider  myself  most  fortunate,” 
he  said,  “that  my  term  is  for 
a  year  in  which  newspapers 
have  an  unusual  opportunity 
and  challenge  in  putting  into 
effect  and  carrying  out  the  Total 
Selling  program.” 

Tribute  to  Lord 

The  advertising  director  of 
the  Greensboro  (N. 


Robert  B,  McIntyri:,  Advertising  Xews  Editor 


*<>olden  Opportunity’  Retailers,  as  well,  are  most 

men..  -j  yr  optimistic  about  their  1959  pros- 
“The  year  1959  ”  said  Mr  Lemons  He 

Lemons,  presents  both  a  great  attention  to  the  recent 

challenge  and  a  golden  op^r-  by  Nathan  J.  Gold, 

unity  for  the  newspaper  indus-  president  of  the  Nationa 

try.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  Merchants  Association, 

our  economy  s  problem  is  sales,  “the  outlook  for  retail  sales 

not  production  The  daily  news-  Sf  thl  firet  sTx  mont^^^^^^^^^ 
papers  can  and  will  help  manu-  .  .. 

facturers  keep  their  factories 

on  a  full  production  basis  by  the  whole,”  he  quoted 

helping  them  sell  their  products.  Gold,  ^  retailers  are  much 

They  will  help  the  retailers  of  optimistic  about  1959  than 

the  nation  to  move  the  mer-  they  were  about  1958.  .  .  .  Per- 
chandise  into  the  hands  of  the  sonal  income  is  still  rising  and 
consumers.  And  at  the  same  setting  new  peaks.  .  .  .  Retailers 
time  they  will  build  for  them-  expanding  their  operations 
selves  a  new  high  in  newspaper  to  make  more  attractive  goods 
advertising  linage.”  available  to  customers  in  mod- 

There  are  numerous  indica-  downtown  stores  and 

..  TV*  T  o  +i,of  tv.*,  convenient  suburban  branches, 

tions,  Mr.  Lemons  said,  that  the  ah  •  h 

economic  climate  and  the  ad-  ’  ’  ’  aPPea™ 

economic  climate  and  ^e  ad  though  1959  will  be  another 

vertising  climate  will  be  very _ ,  “  .  ....  , 

favorable  in  1959.  He  cited  the 

recent  year-end  annual  economic 

forum  of  the  National  Indus-  Sees  Bigger  Budgets 

trial  Conference  Board,  in  which  ^ 

a  panel  of  15  leading  economists  These  economic  indications 
predicted  a  continuing  upward  newspapers  the  promise 

trend  through  1959.  They  excellent  linage  opportuni- 

agreed,  he  said,  that  the  signs  said  Mr.  Lemons.  “But, 

point  to  a  record  total  national  addition,  we  have  it  right 
output  of  $470  to  480  billion  dol-  i'^hi  the  advertisers  themselves 

that  newspapers  have  every 

Mr.  Lemons  also  cited  the  ^  be  optimistic.” 

year-end  statement  by  Stanley  pointed  out  that  a  recent 

C.  Hope,  president  of  the  Na-  survey  by  the  Association  of 
tional  Association  of  Manufac-  National  Advertisers  among  its 
turers,  that  1959  would  be  “ma-  uiemMrship  indicated  an  aver- 
terially  better”  economically  increase  of  11  per  cent  in 
than  1958,  and  that  recovery  advertising  budgrets. 
would  continue  throughout  the  “With  all  these  favorable 
economy  “at  a  reasonable  and  signs,”  the  new  NAEA  president 
encouraging  rate.”  said,  “the  opportunity  is  cer¬ 

tainly  there  —  we’ve  got  a  real 
Favorable  Factors  job  to  do,  and  we’ve  never  been 

Factors  behind  this  predic-  better  or^nized  to  do  it  than 
tion,  Mr.  Hope,  indicated,  in-  we  are  this  year. 

elude:  continued  rapid  popula-  Newspapers  United 

tion  growth;  a  greater  gross 

national  product;  a  new  high  “The  all  important  spadework 
level  of  industrial  production;  bas  been  done  —  by  Charlie 
increased  investment  in  plant  Lord,  by  Charlie  Lipscomb,  by 
and  equipment;  new  records  in  the  NAEA  membership,  by  the 
total  personal  income.  {Continued  on  page  20) 


C.)  News 

ind  Record  considers  himself 
fortunate,  also,  to  be  taking  over 
the  NAEA  reins  from  Charles 
B.  Lord,  advertising  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Sfor  and 
News. 

“The  tremendous  job  Charlie 
Lord  has  done  in  the  past  year,” 
he  declared,  “is  going  to  make  the  industry, 
my  task  a  whale  of  a  lot  easier  manner  belies  the 

It  would  be  othe^ise.  Last  devoted  to  news- 

April,  Charlie  Ixird,  in  his  wis-  ^  L^ng  active  in  the 

dom  and  vision,  challenged  the  naEA,  Mr.  .Lemons  is  now 
newspaper  industry  to  unite,  g^^^j  three-year 

of  tgrm  as  a  member  of  the  Bu- 
NAEA  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  py^^g  Committee,  and  is 

vertising  in  achieving  that  unity,  currently  also  a  member  of  the 
and  W  the  mobilization  of  Executive  Committee  of  the 
N^A  s  manpower  behind  the  pj^^g  Committee.  He  is  also  a 
industry  s  great  Total  Selling  g^  pj.esident  of  the  NAEA  of 
program.”  Carol  inas. 

On  still  another  count  Mr.  ^  newspaper  man  since  1926, 
Unions  calls  hjmself  fortunate.  ^g  advertising 

K  head,  he  points  out,  salesman  with  the  Cincinnati 

he  will  U  working  closely  with  P  •  ^  ^  leaving 

^rle.s  T  Lipscomb  Jr.,  pr^i-  y^ars  later  to  join  the 

Rnr  ”  T Greensboro  newspapers. 

Bureau  staff.  “Charlie  Lips-  .  j 

comb  _  incidentally,  he’s  a  fel-  The  newspaper  industry,  deep 
low  Carolinian  -  has  made  one  is  his  devotion  to  it,  does  not, 
of  the  greatest  contributions  in  however,  ^t  all  of  his  time, 
wcent  years  to  the  newspaper  a  director  of  the  North 

business  in  conceiving  and  plan-  Carolina  Merchants  Association 
ning  the  Total  Selling  program,  a  director  and  past  president  of 
which  he  first  proposed  last  June  the  Greensboro  Merchants  As- 
«t  the  NAEA  summer  conven-  sociation  a  past  president  of  the 
Won.  His  dynamic  leadership  of  P'edmont  Sales  Executives  the 
the  Bureau  has  really  sparked  Grrensboro  H  o  1 1  d  a  y  Jubilre 
the  whole  newspaper  industry.”  (^bich  p  r  o  rn  o  t  e  s  city-wide 

events),  and  the  Credit  Bureau 
Proud  of  Newspapers  0^  Greensboro.  He  is  also  a  for¬ 

mer  director  and  chairman  of 
;  finally’  he  considers  himself  the  Commercial  Development 
fortunate  to  be  in  the  vigorous.  Committee  of  the  Greensboro 
demanding  and  rewarding  news-  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
.paper  business.  To  the  inter-  former  charter  director  of  the 
’^ewer,  Mr.  Lemon’s  pride  in  United  Fund  of  Greensboro. 
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‘Total  Seir 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


Bureau  membership,  by  the 
AANR  membership,  and  by  the 
extremely  successful  Total  Sell¬ 
ing  rallies. 

“We  have,  as  never  before, 
unity  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  with  all  major  organiza¬ 
tions  —  Bureau,  NAEA,  NNPA, 
AANR,  ANCAM  —  working 
together  as  one  force  with  one 
goal,  better  newspaper  selling. 

“We  have  the  sales  tools,  the 
whole  Total  Selling  plan  and 
the  presentations  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  implement  it. 

“And  we  have  the  sales  foi-cc, 
the  most  powerful  sales  force 
in  the  whole  field  of  advertising 
media.  We  have  1200  representa¬ 
tives,  2,000  national  advertising 
salesmen,  4,000  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen,  12,000  retail 
salesmen.  We  have  the  NAEA 
Sales  Development  and  Market¬ 
ing  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Lou  Rich,  working 
up  its  ‘VIP’  —  very  important 
prospects  —  plan.  We  have  the 
NAEA  regional  vicepresidents 
and  state  vicepresidents  under 
Wilson  Condict’s  hard-working 
chairmanship,  developing  ‘TNT’ 
—  total  newspaper  teamwork. 

Set  for  Action 

“We  will,  of  course  continue 
our  NAEA  Total  Selling  group 
of  area  captains,  rally  chair¬ 
men  and  minutemen,  which  did 
such  a  marvelous  organizational 
job  in  the  Total  Selling  rallies. 
And  Lou  Rich’s  committee  has 
already  mapped  a  program  of 
special  sales  activity  on  13 
major  target  accounts. 

“We’ll  be  all  set  to  go  on  thp^ 
Bureau’s  four  major  indij;rtfy 
promotions  as  they  come  up  ■ — 
Automotive,  F ood.  Appliances, 
and  Health  and  Beauty.  The 
whole  concept  of  these  promo¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  has  ever  happened  in  the 
newspaper  business.  I  think  the 
statements  from  the  heads  of 
the  organizations  concerned  with 
the  three  scheduled  for  1959 
attest  to  that.” 

Gles  Endorsements 

The  statements  to  which  he 
had  reference,  and  which  he  had 
previously  presented  to  the 
NAEA  convention,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

From  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Conference: 

“On  the  occasion  of  your  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  and  your  organization  for 
the  nationwide  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  being  planned  for  next 


September  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation’s  food  industry.  As 
general  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Conference  and 
president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  I  can  re¬ 
port  that  we  anticipate  great 
benefits  to  accrue  from  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  in  spotlighting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  food  in  our  nation’s 
economy.” 

From  Dean  Chaffin  of  the 
Northern  Automobile  Company, 
Bozeman,  Montana,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association: 

“Congratulations  to  your 
great  newspaper  industry  for 
its  forthcoming  assistance  to  the 
nation’s  franchised  automobile 
dealers  in  the  promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  new  cars.  Such  a 
campiagn  should  provide  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  to  our  economy. 
Our  retail  industry  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciates  the  potent  sales  lift 
provided  by  the  newspapers  all 
across  the  land.  In  addition,  our 

NAEA  REPORT 


association  is  grateful  for  the 
generous  cooperation  and  sup¬ 
port  rendered  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  false,  misleading  and 
unethical  auto  advertising.  Best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  pi'osper- 
ous  1959.” 

‘Opporlimity  and  Job* 

From  Joseph  F.  Miller,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“Congratulations  on  the  in¬ 
itiative  and  vision  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  developing  and  sponsor¬ 
ing  nationwide  all-appliance  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  Fall  of  1959. 
This  could  provide  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry.  We  will  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  cooperate  with  you.” 

Similar  expressions  have  been 
received,  Mr.  Lemons  said,  from 
other  organizations  and  indivi¬ 
dual  companies  in  these  fields. 

“We’ve  got  a  real  opportunity 
and  job  ahead  of  us,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “This  is  newspapers’ 
year!” 


“Top  management  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  see 
that  the  great  sales  potential  of 
two  words  if  fully  exploited. 
First  .  .  .  the  word  ‘TODAY’ 
(not  last  week,  or  last,  month, 
or  next  month  .  .  .  but  action 
TODAY).  A  merchant  buys 
newspaper  space  for  profitable 
.sales  results  ...  so  he  should 
ASK  FOR  BUSINESS  TODAY. 

“The  second  word  is  ‘NEW 
.  .  .  present  the  NEW.  Haven’t 
the  automobile  manufacturers 
developed  the  NEW  to  its  fullest 
dynamic  impact?  What  better 
example  could  I  give? 

“And  woe  to  the  merchant  who 
does  not  fully  organize  complete 
new.spaper  advertising  follow- 
through  in  attractive,  colorful, 
selling,  window  displays;  force¬ 
ful  attention-getting  interior  and 
departmental  displays;  informa¬ 
tive,  selling  showcards;  enthusi- 
a.stic  sales  training  mcetinpi; 
incentive  sales  contests  ...  be¬ 
cause  a  busine.ss  is  going  to  get 
out  of  newspaper  advertising 
ju.st  what  is  put  into  it  in 
planning,  ideas  and  cooperative 
effort. 


Retail  Merchant  Urges 
More  Newspaper  Ads 


Chicago 

Retail  merchants  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  acknowledge  that  the 
newspaper  is  “the  total  selling 
medium”  and  concentrate  their 
advertising  in  this  proved-suc- 
cessful  medium,  Forrest  Arthur, 
president-  and  general  manager 
of  Burftrey  Associates,  Inc., 
Grpdt  Falls,  Mont.,  department 
S>t6re,  told  NAEA  members. 

“If  I  were  suddenly  restricted 
to  one  and  only  one  advertising 
medium,”  said  Mr.  Arthur.  “I 
would  board  up  the  display 
windows,  discontinue  all  interior 
and  departmental  selling  dis¬ 
plays,  eliminate  all  informative 
show  cards,  discontinue  all  sales 
meetings  and  sales  incentives, 
stop  all  telephone  selling — and 
continue  an  aggressive  business¬ 
building  advertising  investment 
in  the  newspapers.” 

^’ord  lo  National  Advertisers 

Mr.  Arthur  also  postscriptcd 
his  remarks  with  a  brief  admoni¬ 
tion  to  national  advertisers,  as¬ 
serting:  “It  is  wasteful  folly  to 
adverti.se  a  product  nationally 
with  a  king-size  appropriation 
and  not  realize  fully  that  the 
final  selling  of  the  product  must 
be  done  locally — by  the  local 
newspaper.” 

Newspaper  advertising  is 
definitely  a  profitable  business 
investment,  said  Mr.  Arthur, 
who  added: 


“Top  management  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  see 
that  the  newspaper  advertising 
reflects  the  character  of  the 
store.  That  every  adverti.sement 
has  SELL  in  it — that  it  ASKS 
FOR  BUSINESS  .  .  .  which  is 
the  fir.st  principal  of  sound  .sales¬ 
manship  and  so  often  neglected. 


Urges  Daily  Cheeking 

“Let’s  activate  daily  checking 
methods  and  evaluate  the  sale? 
results  of  all  advertising.  These 
sales  reports  should  be  reviewed 
by  top  management  daily.  Why! 
Because  top  management  should 
be  constantly  questioning, 
whether  sufficient  money  is  being 
invested  in  sound,  profitable, 
sales-producing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“It  has  become  an  accepted 
practice  to  check  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  results  and  evaluate 
{Continued  on  page  22) 


IDEA  OF  THE  YEAR — Mayo  Seamon  (second  from  right)  of 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  and  Herald-Post  receives  annual  Scripp$-Ho»*^ 
advertising  award  for  the  best  idea  of  the  year.  Presentation  was  ii*«' 
by  H.  H.  MacLean,  assistant  to  the  director  of  general  advertlsi^ 
Jerry  F.  Burton,  assistant  to  the  director,  in  charge  of  the  retail  divisi#' 
looks  on.  Lewis  S.  Fidler,  director  of  general  advertising,  is  at  estrte- 
right.  Mr.  Seamon  received  award  at  25th  Annual  Retail  Confer*!** 
of  the  organization  held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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As  always,  The  Detroit 
News  carried  more  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  than 
both  other  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


The  Detroit  News  sold 
more  papers  weekdays 
and  Sunday  than  either 
of  the  other  Detroit 
newspapers. 


THE  NEWS 

weekdays— 463,469 
Sunday— 575,276 

The  Times 

weekdays — 391, 2£  5 
Sunday — 486,113 

Free  Press 

weekdays — 456,1 1  7 
Sunday — 494,506 

ABC  for  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1958 


THE  NEWS 

Total  Lines— 36,727,834 


The  Times 

Total  Lines 


Free  Press 

Total  Lines-19,128,121 


For  the  12  Months  ending  December  31.  1958 
from  Media  Records 


The 

Detroit 

News 


[astern  Office:  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
PKific  Office.  786  Market  St.  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Office:  436  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Tribone  Tower 
Miami  Beach'  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 
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THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES —THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


More  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


paper  advertising  to  the  lullest 
those  results  on  the  following  extent  that  it  is  proven  profit- 
basis:  give  the  newspaper  ad-  able’, 
vertisement  full  credit  for  item  „ 

sales  for  the  first  three  days  Percentages 

following  date  of  publication  .  .  .  “So,  a  merchant  should  invest 
giving  all  credit  after  three  days  2%,  3%,  4%,  5%  6%  in  ad- 
to  display  windows,  interior  and  vertising  —  why?  Because  the 
departmental  displays,  informa-  merchant  understands  that  it’s 
tion  selling  cards,  salesmanship,  traditional  for  his  type  of  busi- 
etc.  (Of  course,  a  one  day  pro-  ness,  in  his  particular  federal 
motion  or  a  two  day  promotion  reserve  district,  for  his  volume 
in  the  newspaper  needs  an  ad-  store,  to  conform  to  some  aver- 
justed  evaluation,  as  does  a  age  . . .  yes,  deliberately  conform 
newspaper  advertisement  where  — deliberately  stymie — deliber- 
practically  all  of  the  sales  re-  ately  bind  a  tourniquet  around 
suits  are  going  to  be  by  mail  .  .  .  the  life-blood  of  his  business  .  .  . 
the  three  day  sales  result  check-  SALES. 

up  would  no  doubt  have  to  give  “Right  here,  let’s  throw  ad- 
way  to  a  ten  day  evaluation).  vertising  percentages  to  the  four 
“The  newspaper  space  cost  is  winds  and  advertise  right  up  to 
divided  by  dollar  sales  total  and  the  hilt  of  its  profitability.” 
if  the  cost  percentage  is  from  Arthur  told  how  repeated 

1  to  5%,  the  advertisement  is  a  items  in  newspaper  ads  can  pay 
jewrel  ...  if  from  5  to  10%  the  off,  and  cited  two  examples  from 
results  are  excellent  ...  if  from  his  store’s  experience:  1)  A 
10%  to  15%,  good  .  .  .  and  if  four-color  ad  for  one  $29.95 
from  15%  to  20%,  reasonably  item,  repeated  20  times  during 
satisfactory  .  .  .  and  if  more  the  past  six  years,  produced 
than  20%,  look  out.  Something’s  sales  totaling  $55,000  at  a  space 
wrong,  and  you  are  not  deriving  cost  of  3.7%.  The  ad  is  repeated 
the  full  potential  from  your  every  90  days.  2)  A  four-color 
newspaper  advertising.  The  sales  ad  for  one  $29.95  item,  repeated  NAEA  REPORT 
are  there— but  you  are  fumbling  20  times  during  the  past  four 
the  ball.  years,  produced  $62,000  in  total 

“To  an  aggressive,  live-wire,  sales  at  a  space  cost  of  4%. 


RECEIVES  HOME  BUILDERS  AWARD— Allyn  W.  Hemenway  (left), 
real  estate  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  receives  merit  award  from 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  for  excellence  of  a  speciil 
newspaper  section  published  in  conjunction  with  last  fall's  NatioMi 
Home  Week.  Clayton  W.  Johnson,  executive  secretary.  Home  Builden 
Association  of  Hartford  County,  makes  presentation. 


Kurz  Shows  ’59  Need 
For  ‘Total  Selling’ 


Chicago  thing  in  advertising  today  is  the 

“Total  Selling”  cuts  across  all  phrase  “Build  the  Image.”  .  .  • 
new’spaper  ad  classifications.  This  can  mean  the  brand.  It  can 
representing  a  movement  to  mean  the  store.  Or,  the  image 
make  a  tremendous  impact  on  can  be  applied  to  the  service. ... 
this  nation’s  economy  and  to  We  become  better  advertising 
make  a  “better  market-place  in  people  as  we  carry  this  idea 
1959,”  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Chicago  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
Tribune  advertising  manager  our  business.  We,  representing 
and  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  the  newspapers  of  America  with 
Advertising’s  Plans  Committee,  their  acceptance  for  buying  in- 
declared  in  keynoting  the  NAEA  formation,  can  help  most  to 
convention.  build  the  brightest  image  for 

After  spelling  out  in  detail  the  advertiser, 
the  broad  objectives  of  “Total  “Example  of  this  is  that  re¬ 
selling,”  Mr.  Kurz  told  NAEA  tailers  have  moved  ahead  of 
members:  manufacturers  in  building  ^ 

image  for  themselves.  Mainly. 

For  Everybody 

“This  is  not  something  that 
will  just  benefit  a  few  big 
papers  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  something  designed  to  help 
bolster  a  broad  group  of  little 
papers.  This  is  for  everybody  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Here  are  some  things  Mr. 

Kurz  suggested  need  to  be  done 
by  ALL  newspaper  admen  to 
make  Total  Selling  a  success: 

“(1)  We  must  be  better  ad¬ 
vertising  people.  The  biggest 
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THE  QUAD-CITIES  metropolitan 


area  (Rock  Island  Coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois  and  Scott  County,  Iowa)  now  rank  in  86th  place 
among  the  first  100  markets  in  the  U.  S.  Of  the  total  267,100 
people,  56.6%  of  them  are  on  the  Illinois  side  in  Rock  Island, 
Moline  and  East  Moline,  Illinois. 


TOU  MAY  OBTAIN  our  complete  file  of  market  informa¬ 
tion  by  requesting  a  copy  of  the  Quad-City  Marketing  Edition 
just  recently  released  by  Dispatch  and  Argus.  It  contains 
facts  and  data  that  can  assist  you  in  handling  product  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Quad-City  metropolitan  area. 


T4«  Quad-Cities'  Largest  Corablaed  Daiiy  Cireulatiea 


work.  We  must  raise  our  sights- 
We  must  be  better  than  we  ai*. 
'Then,  we  can  get  the  peopk 


•  •  • 

hut  not  identical 

Quite  often  today,  people  from  different  countries  look  and  act  so 
much  alike  they  could  be  taken  for  twins.  You  may  think,  for 
example,  that  an  Englishman  is  an  American— until  you  hear  him 
call  gasoline  ’’petrol”  or  radio  ’’wireless”.  Canadians  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  even  more  alike.  They  look  the  same,  they  act  the  same, 
and  they  even  think  the  same  way  on  most  matters  .  .  .  hut  there 
are  differences  .  ,  . 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  reach  both  English  and  French-speaking  Canadians 
through  advertising,  you  must  use  a  substantially 
different  media  approach  than  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  look  at  the  distribution  of  population  on  a  map  of  North 
America,  you  will  see  why.  The  heavily-populated  market  areas 
of  the  United  States  can  be  reached  effectively— and  economically 
—by  your  choice  of  any  of  three  major  media;  newspapers, 
magazines,  or  the  broadcast  media. 

♦  *  ♦ 

For  instance  to  reach  Canada’s  widespread  population, 
statistics  show  that  the  first  choice  is  daily  newspapers. 

\  *  *  ♦ 

In  terms  of  all  media  it  may  be  said  that  a  formula  which  may  have  been 
successful  in  the  U.S.  is  not  always  likely  to  be  successful  in  Canada. 

Thus,  the  American  manufacturer  is  always  wise  to  discuss  his 
approach  to  the  Canadian  market  with  advertising  agencies  in 
Canada.  For  even  though  Canadians  and  Americans  seem  as  alike 
as  twins,  they  are  not  always  identical. 


The  Board  of  /  ^  -  mm 

I  Directors  /  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

/  121  Richmond  Street  W.,  Toronto 

/  CAAA  member  agencies  place  90%  of  the  total  national  billing  in  Canadian  media. 
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Kurz  Shows 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

their  channels  of  distribution, 
their  services. 

“(2)  We  must  be  marketing 
people.  The  almost  mushroom¬ 
like  growth  of  the  marketing 
concept  signifies  that  our  econo¬ 
my  has  matured. 

“Careless,  impulsive  half-way 
solutions  of  the  selling  problem 
can  no  longer  meet  the  needs. 
They  cannot  sustain  ultra-high 
volume  production.  Partial  solu¬ 
tions  fail  to  recognize  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  process.  Partial 
solutions  are  inadequate  when 
the  distribution  process  must  be 
a  closely  co-ordinated  pipeline- 
like  extension  of  the  production 
line. 

“The  marketing  concept  or¬ 
ganizes  all  the  related  activities 
w’ithin  the  manufacturing  or 
the  retailing  establishment.  It 
brings  the  maximum  effort  to 
bear  on  the  sales  problem.  It  in¬ 
tegrates  the  manufacturer  and 
distributor  and  retailer  into  the 
selling  process. 

“(3)  We  must  be  stronger  in 
our  competitive  battle.  With  all 
of  our  constructive  selling  in  a 
marketing  sense,  we  must  em¬ 
phasize  the  superior  value  of 
our  newspaper  medium  to  sell 


goods.  Too  frequently  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  decision  to  go 
into  television,  radio,  or  in  other 
media,  silences  our  selling  gims. 
Convinced  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  sell  more  goods  at 
lower  cost  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  in  every  w’ay  for 
a  return  of  this  business  to  our 
more  productive  medium. 

“(4)  We  must  not  think  this 
great  marketing  movement  is 
confined  to  one  classification. 
All  of  this  applies  to  classified 
where  it  has  its  application 
daily  in  a  dozen  different  fields. 
It  is  essential  to  our  continued 
success  in  dominance  of  the 
retail  business.  And,  of  course, 
it  applies  whole-heartedly  to 
general  advertising.  Bearing  all 
of  this  in  mind  is  part  of  the 
TOTAL  SELLING  philosophy. 

“Now,  let’s  look  at  some  im¬ 
mediate  past  proof  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  work  selling  goods.  The 
best  evidence  I  have  is  a  set  of 
figures. 

“Last  year  food  store  sales 
were  $50  billion,  300  million — up 
59c — almost  $2%  billion  in¬ 
crease  over  1957.  The  major 
food  retailers  of  America  used 
the  newspapers  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  create  this  tremendous 
record  of  progress  in  a  mediocre 
year.  And,  let’s  call  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  some  lead¬ 
ing  food  retailers  have  built  the 


Take  3  Looks  at  Worcester 


(Metropolitan  Worcester 

At  a  I  ^  At  the 

BILLION  DOLLAR  ;  Znd  Market 

MARKET!  ;  in  Massachusetts 

Population  587,000 

E.B.I.  $1,039,790,000 

Retail  Soles  $649,594,000 

Grocery  Soles  $169,405,000 


'PUBLICATION  RESEARCH  SERVICE  SAYS  .  .  In 

general,  the  level  of  readership  in  the  survey  issue 
was  WELL  ABOVE  AVERAGE.” 

ADVERTISING  READERSHIP  was  proven  on  an  “EX¬ 
TREMELY  HIGH  LEVEL." 

(Contact  your  nearest  Moloney.  Kegan  S  Schmitt 
Office  for  complete  details.) 

t  At  best,  syndicated  supplements  averaee  79%  Women  — 
76%  Men.  Other  locally  edited  independents  average  92% 


■  85%  Men. 

91.9% 


COVERAGE 


Daily  Circulation  162,449  . Sunday  105,300 

Members  Audit  Dec.  31,  1957 


County) 

At  Proof  of  High 
Sunday 
Readership 
far  in  excess  of 
National 
Averages* 


Read  by  t 

95%  of  the  WOMEN 

92%  of  the  MEN 


You  can'r  cover  Massachusetts  without 
the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
0WN[l$  or  lADIO  STATION  'w  1 


store  image  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Dmg  stores,  according  to  the 
same  Sales  Management  figures, 
went  to  $6  billion,  580  million — 
a  gain  of  4%  over  1957.  Here, 
also,  the  major  reliance  of  the 
great  merchandisers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Apparel  stores  moved  up  $12 
billion,  600  million,  a  gain  of 
3%%.  Apparel  stores  use  al¬ 
most  nothing  but  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  build  the  image  and 
to  sell  the  goods. 

Department  Store  Sales 

“The  2,700  great  department 
stores  of  America  in  this  past 
year  showed  a  1%  gain.  And 
they,  too,  use  the  newspaper  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  ring  the  cash  POST-Thoma*  L  CaHir, 

register  aiid  to  create  the  proper  3^  ^1^ 

picture  of  their  store  as  the  production  assistant  to 

place  for  the  customers  they  publisher's  assistant  to  busiiws 

choose  to  seiwe.  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.| 

“This  certainly  is  no  case  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  H.  i« 

built  on  a  thin  dime.  The  four  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  AcaJ- 

■TV  .  .  j  emy  at  Annapolis  and  was  in  m 

poups  I  have  ]USt  mentlOlied  submarine  service, 

had  a  total  experience  in  the 

1958  trade  mart  of  $95  billion.  - 

These  are  the  professionals  in  ,  .  .  .u  u  j  ^ 

1  i-  .p  11-  bringing  the  body  of  the  cus- 

media  selection  for  selling  .  f  x.  ,  _ n  „ 

,  ®  tomer  to  the  store,  as  well  as 

bringing  the  mind  of  the  cus- 

“Now  on  the  other  hand,  there  tomer  to  a  buying  conclusion, 
were  2  classifications  that  did  simply  said,  newspaper  adver- 
not  fare  so  well.  The  appliance  tising  sells  goods.  It  doesn’t  just 
and  home  furnishings  business  advertise  them, 
was  down  and  this  is  the 

business  that  relies  more  on  Coordinated  Selling 

othj  media  to  advertise  its 

goods -television,  radio,  and  .  ^  More  than 

magazines.  irnnw- 


C.oordinated  Selling 


^  Ti  •  •  “Buying  is  more  than  want- 

goods  -  television,  radio,  and  and  knowing.  More  than 

magazines.  wanting  the  product  and  know- 

Autos  and  TV  ing  a  brand  name.  The  con¬ 

sumer  moves  through  a  process: 

“And,  how  about  automo-  a  complicated  process;  from  de 
biles?  Undoubtedly,  there  are  sire  to  consumation.  Many  steps 
several  reasons  tied  into  the  de-  intervene.  Many  requirement' 
fection  of  automobile  sales  last  must  be  satisfied.  Much  infer- 
year.  But,  very  significantly,  mation  must  be  integrated  into 
these  last  few  years  have  seen  the  mind  before  the  purchased 
the  big  move  to  television,  and  completed, 
last  year  was  the  heftiest.  The  ..jt  advertising’s  job  to  co- 
American  public  must  be  very  ordinate  all  this  as  well  as  to 
thankful  to  the  American  auto-  create  the  demand.  Advertisin? 
mobile  business  for  the  fine  en-  newspaper  and  only  k 

tertainment  provided  by  their  yjjg  newspaper  does  all  this, 
advertising  dollars  in  1958.  But  s„rplv  it  crpatps  dpsire-  it  tell-' 
the  applause  did  not  come  in  aW  toe  product!  a^d  builds 
appreciative  sales,  or  ^  even  brand  image.  But  it  goes  be 
showroom  traffic.  And  this,  as  yond  this.  Newspaper  advertu- 
the  department  store,  food,  drug  tells  where  the  retailer  is 
and  apparel  people  can  tell  says  when  the  merchandise 
them,  is  how  advertising  dollars  jg  available.  And  it  says  ho* 
can  be  used  most  productively  in  niuch  it  costs. 


seUing  go^s  right  now.  No-  newspaper  is  the  ote 

body  should  know  this  better  advertising  medium  in  whiot 
than  the  automobile  people,  be-  TOTAL  SELLING  or  di*- 
cause  year  irfter  year  their  con-  yributing  process  as  well  as  tte 

centration  in  the  newspaper  j  j  a  Wiviiu 

„  J  iv.  ii.  consumer  demand  and  Duyio? 

medium  made  them  the  non-  converge.  All  of 

pared  in  sales  performance.  participants  of  the  distributi® 
‘The  newspaper  gives  them  process — the  manufacturer,  ^ 
that  familiarity,  popularity,  distributor,  and  the  retailer- 
feeling  of  permanence  and  sue-  can  join  hands  in  the  newspapr^ 
cess.  They  need  all  of  it  they  to  create  and  satisfy  the  cot- 
can  get  in  1959.  sumer  demand  to  gain  all  1^ 

“Newspapers  sell  goods  by  important  information.” 
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VALLEY  LEISURE 


TV  MAGAZINE 


CALIFORNIA  COUNTRY  LIFE 


PARADE 


MORE  WIRE  COVERAGE 


MORE  FINANCIAL  NEWS 


MORE  COLOR  COMICS 


SUNDAY  FRESNO  BEE 


MORE  WOMEN'S  NEWS 


MORE  SPORTS  NEWS 


MORE  FEATURES 


MORE  PHOTOS 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  ^ 

Check  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  for  details  •  Now  3  Sunday  Bees  in  the  Billion-Dollar  Valley 
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by  individual  department  ses¬ 
sions  —  national,  local  display 
and  classified  advertising  — 
during  which  “membership”  in 
YIBFY  Club  was  given  added 
impetus. 

At  the  banquet,  attended  by 
300  employes  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  and  their  guests,  Joyce 
Swan,  executive  vicepi'esident, 
explained  YIBFY  as  it  pertains 
to  the  company’s  responsibility 
to  give  opportunity  to  those  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  ready  for  it.  Mr. 

Swan  gave  as  an  example  of  this 
business  philosophy,  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  10  years,  the 
great  majority  of  supervisory 
position  openings  have  been 
filled  by  Star  and  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes.  Only  a  small  percentage 
were  “filled  from  the  outside.” 

Awards  Made 

The  sales  confei'ence  was 
climaxed  by  awards  to  four 
salespeople  for  “unusual  indi¬ 
vidual  creative  effort”  during 
1958.  Awards  w’ent  to  Glenn 
tio  make  our  own  goals,  our  Knoblauch,  national  advertising, 
m  opportunities  and  our  own  whose  selling  efforts  were  de- 
tures.”  scribed  as  “creative  in 

,  .  sense  of  the  word,”  Neil  Nash, 

epartmeni  Sessions  local  display  advertising,  who  ideas 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  showed  the  “greatest  demonstra- 


‘Yibfy’  Forms 
Peg  for  Ad 
Sales  Parley 


CRfcAIIVt  fc(-l-ORT  REWARDED— Winners  of  the  Minneapolis  (Miiw.| 
Star  and  Tribune's  awards  tor  unusual  individual  creative  effort  in  IfSI 
are  (left  to  ri9ht)  Glenn  Knoblauch,  national  advertising;  Mike  Molloy. 
classified  advertising;  and  Neil  Nash,  retail  advertising.  Award  winntf 
not  shown  is  Mrs.  Eunice  Sweeney,  want  ad  phone  room  soliciter. 

tion  of  leadership  within  the  annual  volume  ever  carried  by  a 
local  display  staff Mike  Molloy,  solicitor, 
eveiy  classified  advertising,  who  “used  Each  man’s  name  was  in- 
many  speculative  advertising  scribed  on  a  plaque  that  hangs  in 
in  building  a  substantial  the  Star  and  Tribune  building, 
automotive  campaign;”  and  Mrs.  They  received  $100  savings 
Eunice  Sweeney,  want  ad  phone  bonds,  and  Mrs.  Sweeney  re¬ 
room,  who  turned  in  the  largest  ceived  a  $50  bond. 


Detroit  advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
A  “thoroughly  integrated”  ad-  said, 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  “All  of  our  efforts  in  this  cam- 
campaign  covering  all  phases  paign  are  aimed  at  showing  the 
of  new-car  selling  has  been  potential  new  car  buyer  that 
launched  by  the  Plymouth  di-  while  Plymouth  and  its  tw 
vision  of  Chrysler  Corp.  major  competitive  cars  are  iD 

National  advertising  for  the  priced  within  a  few  dollars  of 
“Big  Difference”  promotion  in-  one  another,  there  is  a  big  dif' 
eludes  a  series  of  nine  different  ference  in  Plymouth’s  ride,  per- 
big-space  newspaper  ads  which  fonnance,  styling  and  features 
will  run  in  more  than  3200 
separate  publications.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  also  being  supported  *  J  Manasw  Nanifnl 
by  magazine  advertising,  net-  ®  ager  i  a 

work  television,  network  radio  Morgantown,  W.  Vt 

spots,  local  spot  radio  and  di-  Frederick  R.  Kaiser  has  be« 
rect  mail  in  major  market  areas,  named  advertising  manager  for 
Known  as  the  “Big  Differ-  the  West  Virginia  Newspap*- 
ence”  Selling  Campaigfn,  the  Publishing  Company  here,  siK- 
three-month  national  program  ceeding  Richard  F.  Sowers 
packs  selling  punch  at  the  manu-  has  become  general  manager  of 
facturer,  retail  and  consumer  the  company’s  two  dailies,  tk* 
levels.  Post  and  Dominion  News.  H? 

“Many  advertisng  campaigns  Kaiser  is  a  native  of  Manitowoc. 
deal  with  only  one  or  two  sell-  Wis.,  and  graduate  of  the  UW" 
ing  areas  at  one  time.  This  versity  of  Wisconsin.  Before  as- 
campaign  is  designed  to  build  suming  his  new  duties  he  ^ 
a  sales  program  covering  all  business  manager  and  advertis- 
phases  of  selling,”  Louis  T.  ing  manager  of  the  Mt.  Pleats 
Hagopian,  Plymouth  director  of  (Mich.)  Daily  News-Times. 
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^  SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 

With  1957  food  store  sales  totaling  $270,689,000.00 
the  San  Diego  market  ranks  20th  among  the  nation's  280  Metropolitan 
County  Areas.  Sell  this  great  and  growing  market  through 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation: 
more  than  200,000!  84.4%  readership  —  unduplicated. 

LCS  C$TlMATCt  COPTRICHT  19S«  SALES  MANAQCMCNT  SUWVCV 

San  Jlicjo  Rnion  •  EVENING  TRIBUNE 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  "Homttown"  Ntwspaptrs  covering  Son  Diego,  Colifornto  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  — 
ond  Greoter  lot  Angeles  . . .  Served  by  the  COPIEY  Woshirvgton  ftureou  orKi  the  COPLEY  News  Service, 

RIPRISINTED  NATIONAllY  RY  THE  WEST-HOlllDAY  CO.,  INC 
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In  1958,  for  the 
58th  Consecutive  year,  the 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

was 

FIRST  in  Advertising  in  St.  Louis 

and 

FIRST  by  a  great  margin 

with  over 

16,000,000  lines  more 

than  the  Second  newspaper 
First  in  Advertising  Daily  or  Snnday. 


n  CUisifitd  Advertising 

in  General  Display  Advertisin9 

n  Retail  Display  Advertising 

in  Rotogravure  Advertising 

In  Automotive  Display  Advertising 

in  Automotive-Miscellaneous  Advertising 

in  Amusment  Advertising  (Retail) 

In  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Advertising 

in  Book  Store  Advertising 

in  Building  Supplies  and  Contractors  Adv. 

in  Cigar  Advertising 

in  Cigarette  Advertising 

in  Clothing  Store  Advertising.  Men's 

in  Clothing  Store  Advertising.  Women's 

in  Clothing  Store  A^.«  M.  and  W. 

in  Comic  Advertising— Sunday 

In  Total  Department  Store  Advertising 

In  Department  Store  Basement  Adv. 


FIRST  in  Circulation 


Department  Store  Upstairs  Adv. 

Drug  Store  Advertising 
Educational  Advertising  (Retail) 
Electrical  Appliances  &  Supplies  Adv. 
Furniture  and  Household  Advertising 
Garage  and  Service  Station  Advertising 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Advertising 
General  Grocery  Advertising 
Grocery  Store  Advertising 
Heating  and  Flumbing  Advertising 
I  Hotel  and  Resort  Advertising  (Gen.) 

I  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Adv,  (Retail) 
Housing  Equip,  and  Supplies  Adv. 
Industrial  Advertising  (General) 
Insurance  Advertising  (General) 

I  Jewelry  Store  Advertising 
I  Liquor  Advertising  (General) 


Liquor  Store  Advertising 
Miscellaneous  Advertising  (Retail) 
Musical  Instrument  Store  Advertising 
New  Passenger  Car  Advertising 
Publication  Advertising  (General) 
Radio  Retail  Advertising 
Radio  Set  Adv.  (Inch  TV)  (Gen.) 

Real  Estate  Advertising  (R.O.P.  Only) 
Retail  Less  Department  Store  Adv. 

Shoe  Store  Advertising 
Sporting  Goods  Advertising  (Retail) 
Stationers  Advertising 
Tires  and  Tubes 

Toilet  Goods  and  Beauty  Shop  Adv. 

I  Toilet  Requisite  Advertising  (General) 
I  Total  Tobacco  Advertising 
I  Transportation  (General) 

I  Trucks  and  Tractors 


•  FIRST  in  Daily  City  Zone  Circulation 

•  FIRST  in  Daily  Total  Circulation 


•  FIRST  in  Sunday  City  Zone  Circulation 

•  FIRST  in  Sunday  Total  Circulation 

•  FIRST  in  Home  Readership 


Not  Included— Parade,  This  Week,  The  American  Weekly  or  part  run  figures  with  duplicated  measurements. 

ST.  LOUIS  POST- DISPATCH 

The  Selling  Force  Behind  St.  Louis  Business 
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INSIDE  AD-LINES 


Rate  DilTerential 


Texas  Admen 
Ask  Fight  on 
IRS  Ad  Rule 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Members  of  the  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Association  this  week  called 
upon  Texas’  congressmen  and 
senators  to  fight  for  reversal  of 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  that  makes  the  cost  of 
some  institutional  advertising 
non-deductable. 

The  ruling  affects  advertising 
by  America’s  independent  light 
and  power  companies  and  by 
other  firms. 

The  managers’  association, 
representing  26  major  Texas 
newspapers,  charged  that  the 
IRS  ruling  “is  an  obvious  effort 
to  employ  a  tax  penalty  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution.’’ 

The  ruling  was  made  “as  the 
result  of  pressure  from  politi- 


R  O  P  COLOR  available  bath  daily 
and  Sunday 

Member:  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and 

Sunday  Magazine  Networks 


cal  leaders  and  others  who  seek 
to  impede  those  businesses  who 
speak  against  government  en¬ 
croachment  in  business,”  the 
resolution  states. 

Study  Urged 

Charging  that  the  IRS  action 
is  contrary  to  the  practices  of 
government,  the  association 
urgfed  Texas’  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  to  study  the  ruling  and 
“make  every  diligent  effort  to 
obtain  its  reversal.” 

The  resolution  asks  that  some 
Texas  member  of  Congress  make 
“an  effective  public  answer”  to 
the  ruling.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  statement  would  be  “to  offset 
considerable  newspaper  publicity 
given  ...  to  statements  by  cer¬ 
tain  United  States  Senators  who 
hailed  the  new  ruling  on  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  and  in  fact  took 
credit  for  having  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  bringing  it 
about.” 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting 
here  Sunday,  Lyn  Armstrong 
of  the  Waco  News-Tribune  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  W. 
R.  Roberts  of  the  Galveston 
News-Tribune. 


Representatives : 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott 
Pacific  Coast : 

Doyle  &  Hawley 


Butcher  Polish  Company, 
Malden,  Mass.  (N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son)  a  former  exclusive  news¬ 
paper  advertiser,  is  for  the  first 
time  this  year  NOT  using  news¬ 
papers  as  its  primary  medium. 
Playing  an  important  part  in 
the  change  is  the  newspaper 
pricing  policy  with  its  wide  dif¬ 
ferential  between  local  and  na¬ 
tional  rates,  according  to 
Charles  Butcher  II,  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Annual  appropriation  has 
been  about  $200,000,  built  to 
that  figure  from  1951  to  1955, 
when  newspapers  were  the  only 
medium  used.  In  1959  maga¬ 
zines  are  being  used  for  first 
time,  and  the  local  advertising 
budget  is  being  split  between 
newspapers,  TV  and  radio,  Mr. 
Butcher  said.  He  admitted  the 
pricing  problem  was  not  specific 
to  newspapers  alone,  but  said 
he  has  found  that  because  of 
the  difference  between  local  and 
national  newspaper  rates,  he 
was  “just  being  foolish”  to  buy 
as  much  national  advertising  in 
dailies  as  formerly.  By  getting 
local  merchants  to  sponsor  his 
advertising  through  cooperative 
plans,  he  has  found  he  can  get  a 
full  page  in  papers  at  about 
40%  what  he  would  be  normally 
charged  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  He  called  the  differential 
an  “unfair  tax.”  Alvin  Alley, 
j  marketing  manager,  is  in  charge 
of  Butcher  polish  advertising. 

*  *  * 

j  More  On  I.estoiI 

Rubbing  in  similar  complaint 
reported  here  previously,  (E&P, 
Nov.  22,  ’58,  page  16)  I.  L.  Es- 
'  kanasy,  vicepresident,  Adell 
Chemical  Company,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  gave  a  big  boost  to 
“Saturation  TV”  as  “guiding 
light  behind  the  growth  of  Les- 
toil”  addressing  a  Radio-Tele- 
j  vision  Executives  seminar  in 
I  New  York  la.st  week.  Lestoll 
j  started  in  newspapers,  hit  the 
'  differential,  and  switched  to  TV. 

:  In  1954  $40,000  was  spent  in 
TV;  $130,000  in  1955;  $565,000 
in  1956;  $4,350,000  in  1957; 
$6,950,000  in  1958;  and  this 
year  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000. 

•  ♦  * 

Co-op  “Out  of  Focus” 

Cooperative  advertising  has 
gotten  “out  of  focus”  in  the 
opinion  of  Samuel  J.  Cohen, 

]  sales  promotion  and  resource  re¬ 
lations  manager.  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia.  He  said:  “We  (re¬ 
tailers)  must  never  suggest  that 
an  advertiser  divert  money 
from  national  to  local  adver¬ 
tising.  That  should  be  against 
our  policy  and  conviction.  But 


when  a  brand  advertiser  asks  ns 
to  spend  any  of  our  money  to 
match  his,  there  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked:  Is  his  item 
really  pre-sold?  Is  he  really 
spending  enough  money  to  cre¬ 
ate  measurable  consumer  de¬ 
mand?  Is  he  using  a  weak 
schedule  in  order  to  claim  na¬ 
tional  coverage  and  get  tie-ups? 
Some  of  the  biggest  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  department 
store’s  lower  rates  to  promote 
their  sales  through  discount 
houses  and  smaller  stores  in  our 
trading  area.”  For  25  years  Mr. 
Cohen  has  been  rating  adver¬ 
tising  media  in  terms  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  at  the  local  level.  “It  , 
helps  me,”  he  explained,  “to  de-  | 
termine  which  national  media 
are  most  effective  for  tie-in.” 
Here’s  his  latest  rating  of  local 
retail  media:  (1)  newspapers: 
(2)  direct  mail;  (3)  TV  and 
radio;  (4)  Point-of-sale  display; 
(5)  billboards  and  car  cards. 
His  rating  of  national  media  for 
“local  tie-in  effectiveness”  fol¬ 
low’s:  (1)  Magazines,  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements,  news¬ 
papers  (regional  brand  ads); 
(2)  TV,  (3)  radio;  and  (4)  bill¬ 
boards  and  car  cards. 

«  «  « 

Borden  Budget 

The  Borden  Company  has 
duced  network  TV  for  the  time 
being.  Spot  TV  continues.  “Cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  marketing  strat¬ 
egy  and  introduction  of  new 
products  necessitate  additional 
newspaper  promotion”,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Ewen,  print 
media  advertising  manager.  Use 
of  ROP  newspaper  color  will  be 
increased.  The  company  budg¬ 
ets  a  reported  $24,500,000  a  year 
in  advertising.  Mr.  Ewen  said 
the  company  has  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  “balanced  media  pro- 
grram.”  Agencies  are:  Young  4 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  Lennen  &  New¬ 
ell,  Inc.,  Dancer,  Fitzgerald. 
Sample,  Inc.,  and  Doherty,  Clif; 
ford,  Steers  and  Shenfield.  Lib 
is  promoting  one  new  product 
Instant  Potatoes,  using  consid¬ 
erable  newspaper  linage. 

«  «  w 

Downtown  Renewal 

The  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  last  week 
called  for  governmental  support 
for  downtowm  renewal  pi®" 
grams,  recommended  that  re¬ 
tailers  support  legislation  t® 
outlaw  Sunday  openings, 
urged  that  trade  events  not  be 
scheduled  in  conflict  with  na¬ 
tional  election  dates  so  that  re¬ 
tail  employes  whose  duties  make 
attendance  at  such  events  man¬ 
datory  could  remain  in  then 
home  communities  and  vote. 
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Here,  taken  directly  from  Media  Records 
is  the  Men's  Clothing  Store  Linage 
for  Buffalo,  January-November  1 958. 


COURIER-EXPRESS  723,953 

Sunday .  85,286 

EVENING  NEWS  .  271,869 


Thus,  the  Courier-Express  carries  72.7%  of  daily  and  74.8% 
of  total  linage  in  this  important  classification. 

You  will  agree  that  these  figures  tell  a  powerful  and 
authentic  story. 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

Western  New  York's  Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
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100,000  Homes  in  10  Years! 


A  fable?  No,  it  s  the  story  of  a  burgeoning,  billowing,  booming,  bursting  metropolitan  iirea 
—Metropolitan  San  Jose! 

From  Jan.  1,  1950  through  Nov.  30,  1958,  w  e  added  91,038  NEW  dwelling  units — enough 
to  house  Rochester,  N.Y.! ' 

In  1958’s  first  11  months  14,670  new  homes  were  started— more  than  2,000  above  the  pre¬ 
vious  TOP  year— all  12  months  of  it!' 

Last  August,  San  Jose  ranked  second  among  all  U.S.  cities  in  TOTAL  permits  —  New  York, 
somehow,  was  first  with  3,125;  San  Jose,  1,559;  Los  Angeles,  1,347!' 

And,  through  November,  San  Jose  ranked  14th  in  the  U.S.  in  permit  VALUE— $84,300,000 
worth— better  than  quite  a  few  others  including  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  San 
Francisco!  * 

So,  it’s  only  natural  that  the  rest  of  our  statis  tics  show  the  same  potent  increases! 

And  matching  San  Jose’s  growth  are  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News— the  only  newspapers 
that  offer  real  coverage!  Contact  your  Ridder-Johns  office  today— or  write  the  Mercury  and 
News  (we’re  in  San  Jose)  for  details! 

I.  0«pt.  of  labor  Sfatlstics  2.  Dun  and  Braditraat. 

«Got  your  copy  of  "Say  .  .  what  about  San  Jose"?  It's  free!  Write  Box  364. 


/  San  Jose 


^  Mercury  and  News 


Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1959 


Now  with  Parade,  Too! 


Say  .  .  .  what  about  San  Jose? 

Why .  .  .  we're  building  like  c 
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TvB  Spins  Hula-Hoop 
On  Cost-Per-Thousand 


George  C.  Huntington,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  spun  a  pretty  hula- 
hoop  on  “costs-per-thousands” 
Jan.  8.  Circling  around  and 
around  the  subject  he  came  out 
the  same  place  he  entered. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  billed  as 
answering  Dr.  Howard  D.  Had¬ 
ley,  research  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
when  he  addressed  the  media 
research  discussion  group  of  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Dr.  Hadley 
had  maintained  that  compari¬ 
sons  should  be  based  not  on 
“opportunity  for  exposure”  but 
rather  on  actual  “accomplished” 
exposure. 

Hula-Hoop  Talk 

In  his  hula-hoop  talk,  Mr. 
Huntington  never  did  get  to 
“accomplished  exposure,”  al¬ 
though  he  maintained  TvB 
could  measure  anything. 


“You  name  it,  we’ve  got  it,” 
he  said.  “It’s  measured,  cur¬ 
rent,  up-to-date,”  listing  speci¬ 
fically  cost-per-thousand  homes 
.  .  .  or  people  ...  or  customers 
...  or  filter  cigaret  smokers  .  .  . 
or  men  or  women  or  teenagers 
or  children  ...  or  net  monthly 
homes  ...  or  two  program-dupli¬ 
cated  audiences  .  .  .  sponsor 
identifiers  .  .  .  program  tuners 
.  .  .  commercial  likers  .  .  .  heavy 
TV  viewers.” 

He  did  not  divulge  how  they 
were  measured. 

Mr.  Huntington  sought  to  im¬ 
ply  that  newspaper  research 
was  still  back  in  1915,  where  as 
TV  research  was  up  to  the 
minute. 

No  Measure  of  Print 

“You  can’t  compare  print  cost 
per  thousands  with  anything  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  measure  of 
print’s  audience,”  he  said. 

“Cost  per  thousand  requires 
two  things:  a  measure  of  the 


They  sure  eat  well 
in  ALTOONA! 


People  in  Altoona  and  Blair 
County  do  some  might  fine 
eating!  The  area’s  $982  per 
household  food  expenditure 
is  20.7%  higher  than  the 
average  for  a  city  the  size 
of  Altoona! 

During  the  past  year,  food  sales  jumped 
8.5%,  to  over  $39,000,000  ...  a  $3-million 
gain.  What’s  more  two-thirds  of  the 
county’s  sales  were  in  Altoona  city 
food  stores.  Total  retail  sales  went 
up,  too,  reaching  an  all-time  high  of 
$140,302,000. 

Tell  these  cash-in-hand  Altoona 
folks  about  your  product 
through  the  Altoona  Mirror, 
reaching  85%  of  city  zone 
families,  and  3  out  of  4 
Blair  County  homes! 

SELL  GROWING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


Hltoona  51Rirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ady,  Mgr. 


cost  .  .  .  and  a  measure  of  the 
thousand. 

“What  will  we  use  for  the 
thousand  of  print?  Circulation? 
Or  page  traffic?  Or  pre-TV 
readership  scores?  Or  those 
from  the  six  northern  Starch 
cities?  Or  what?  Until  we  find 
print’s  thousand,  it  can  have  no 
cost-per-anything. 

“I’d  like  to  see  all  of  us  re¬ 
move  more  of  the  risk  from  all 
our  advertising,  in  all  our 
media.  There  is  room  enough 
for  all  of  us,  if  we  can  but  prove 
our  right  to  have  the  room.  And 
to  cut  the  risk  in  1959,  apply 
modern  1959  20th  century  re¬ 
search.  Let  science  replace  fic¬ 
tion.  Let  time-travel  add  fun 
only  to  our  personal,  non-  busi¬ 
ness  lives.” 

Fireworks 

The  fireworks  began  when  Mr, 
Huntington  sat  down, 

“When  will  you  in  TV  have 
an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,”  he  was  asked. 

Mr.  Huntington  pointed  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  count  of  44,000,000 
TV  homes. 

“But  what  TV  homes  are 
tuning  in  which  TV  stations?” 

Mr.  Huntington  talked  about 
Nielsen  and  other  rating  serv¬ 
ices.  He  had  mentioned  the  Niel¬ 
sen  “sample  of  homes.” 

“How  many?” 

“One  thousand,”  he  replied, 
adding,  when  the  questioner 
wondered  if  1,000  out  of  44,000,- 
i  000  was  an  acceptable  audit, 
j  that  “statisticians  thought  so.” 
“Why  have  you  ducked  com¬ 
pletely  the  question  of  com¬ 
mercial  ratings?”  Frank  La 
Rose,  research  director  of  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
wanted  to  know.  He  got  no 
reply. 

“I  would  just  like  to  have  a 
rating  of  the  little  old  commer- 
;  cial  on  a  Bob  Hope  program,” 
suggested  Stan  Sargent,  vice- 
president  Daniel  Starch,  Inc. 

Again  Silence 

Again  silence  from  the  plat- 
'  form,  although  Miles  A.  Wal- 
lach,  TPI,  rose  to  say  he  hoped 
i  to  be  able  soon  to  rate  com¬ 
mercials. 

Larry  Roehslei’,  research  di¬ 
rector,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  asked  if  Mr.  Hunting- 
j  ton  meant  to  suggest  that  when 
!  people  bought  a  newspaper  and 
I  had  it  delivered  to  their  homes 
j  it  was  not  a  measure  of  the 
I  newspaper  audience.  Mr.  Hunt- 
i  ington  said  it  was  not. 

Dr.  E.  L.  (“Larry”)  Deck- 
inger,  vicepresident  and  media 
director  of  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  Inc.,  brought  the  session 
to  conclusion  (or  the  hula-hoop 
to  its  complete  circle)  with  his 
comment  and  question. 

“In  my  view,”  he  said,  “the 
I  medium  is  responsible  for  bring¬ 


Phila.  Inquirer  Offers 
Fractional  Spot  Color 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  an- 
nounced  this  week  that  frac* 
tional  spot  color  is  now  avail- 
able  to  national  advertisers  in 
its  daily  editions.  National  ads 
in  one  color  and  black,  starting 
with  the  minimum  of  1000  lines, 
are  acceptable. 

Two  rate  bases  have  been  set 
for  such  ads  in  space  units  from 
1,000  lines  to  a  full  page:  (1) 
where  the  exact  date  and/or 
special  ink  is  specified,  the  prem¬ 
ium  is  $450;  (2)  where  a  three- 
day  option  for  insertion  is 
granted  and  standard  ROP  color 
ink  is  used,  the  premium  is  $350. 


ing  the  audience  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  what  the  adver¬ 
tisement  does  then  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  creative  staff 
of  the  advertising  agencies. 
Newspapers  can  bring  readers 
to  an  advertising  page,  and  TV 
can  bring  tuned-in  sets.  Then  it 
is  up  to  the  creative  people  to 
develop  the  audience  for  the 
printed  ad  or  the  TV  commer¬ 
cial.  That  is  beyond  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  either  medium.  Is  this 
right?” 

“No.”  responded  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

• 

Ohio,  Conn.  Seek 
Movie  Ad  Curbs 

Greenfield,  Ohio 

An  Ohio-wide  campaign  to  go 
after  stiffer  enforcement  of  ob¬ 
scenity  laws,  with  particular 
aim  at  certain  types  of  film  ads 
in  the  newspapers,  has  been 
started  here. 

School  boards  throughout  the 
state  have  been  sent  brochures, 
picturing  ads  and  quotations 
from  them,  by  the  Greenfield 
Board  of  Education. 

“The  major  problem,”  the 
brochure  says,  “appears  to  lie 
in  obtaining  detemiined  action 
by  public  enforcement  officials." 

In  Cleveland,  John  A.  Van 
Buren,  business  manager  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  announced  that 
movie  ads  submitted  to  that  pa¬ 
per  were  carefully  scanned  and 
that  those  considered  in  bad 
taste  were  being  rejected. 

*  *  « 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  measure  destined  to  tone 
down  motion  picture  advertising 
stressing  sex  and  horror  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut  state  legislature  by 
Niantic  Senator  Mario  A.  Ore- 
fice,  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Orefice’s  proposed  bib 
was  filed  with  the  legislativ* 
clerk’s  office  and  urges  a  btf 
on  such  objectionable  motion  pi*" 
ture  advertising  in  this  state 
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THIRD 

among  all  newspapers 
in  total  advertising 


For  the  10th  year  in  a  row,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  been 


one  of  the  top  three  newspapers  in  the  United  States 


in  total  advertising  volume. 


This  record  points  to  an  A-1  newspaper  and  market  combination— top 


quality  in  family  income— economical  one -paper  coverage  of  9  out  of  10 


homes— reader  response  which  builds  volume— milline 


rates  20%  below  average  for 


comparable  newspapers.  Investigate 


this  great  newspaper  value  for  1959. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


national  representatives, 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1959 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 
published  50,974,383  Lines 
ot  Advertising  in  1958 

published  mote  that,  50 

Ltk  which  hos  been  teoched  by  only 

other  rrewspapers. 


Postal  Rate 
Increases  Are 
Sought  Again 

Washington 

A  special  message  from  the 
White  House  to  Congress  will 
propose  postage  rate  increases 
from  which  the  president  fore¬ 
sees  an  additional  return  of  $350 
million  next  year,  wiping  out 
the  operating  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  distribution  of  the  burden 
will  be  detailed  in  a  bill  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
disappointed  when  Congress 
moved  minimum  first-class  rate 
3c  to  4c,  instead  of  to  5c  as  he 
had  requested.  That  the  5c  rate 
will  be  in  the  new  message  and 
bill  is  almost  certain.  The  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  rate  went 
up  10%  at  the  start  of  this  cal¬ 


endar  year  and  takes  a  like 
jump  next  year. 

Whether  Ike  will  break  into 
the  middle  of  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  annual  boosts  and  rec¬ 
ommend  an  even  larger  pay¬ 
ment  for  handling  this  class  of 
mail  is  speculative.  Viewed  from 
a  tactical  standpoint  the  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  will 
take  such  action.  In  the  inter¬ 
play  of  budget  formulation  the 
principle  of  horse  trading  rules: 
ask  for  more  than  expected  and 
compromise  the  difference.  In 
the  debates  preceding  the  boost 
in  first-  and  second-class  mail 
effective  this  year,  a  much  more 
militant  fight  was  waged 
against  raising  the  letter  rate 
than  was  made  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  status  quo  on  peri¬ 
odical  mailing  fees. 

In  his  Budget  Message  this 
week.  President  Eisenhower 
wrote: 

“As  a  result  of  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  and  the  provision  for 
reimbursement  for  public  serv¬ 
ices  under  the  1958  Act,  a  postal 
deficit  of  (only)  $372  million  is 


estimated  for  1959  (Fiscal  Year 
ending  June  30).  This  will  be 
further  reduced  for  1960  to  $350 
million  under  the  present  law, 
and  will  be  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  by  enactment  of  the  postal 
rate  legislation  to  be  proposed.” 

The  President  anticipates  the 
$262  million  increase  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  Receipts  for 
next  year,  will  come  out  of  in¬ 
creased  mailings,  a  full  year’s 
operation  of  the  postage  boosts, 
and  higher  parcel  post  charges 
expected  to  be  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  Department  has  advised 
the  President  it  expects  to  han¬ 
dle  7,039,516  items  or  transac¬ 
tions  in  second-class  in  Fiscal 
Year  1960,  collecting  $82,239,000 
for  this  service,  an  increase  of 
5.14%  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  told  Congress 
in  his  Message  that  the  boosts 
enacted  last  year  fell  far  short 
of  minimum  requirements  and 
that  the  lawmakers  widened  the 
disparity  between  receipts  and 
costs  by  voting  postal  employe 


NEW  EDITOR— William  R.  Conlia 
replaces  J.  L.  (Roy)  Rosenberg  is 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif) 
Union.  Mr.  Conlin,  45,  is  a  nativi 
of  Sacramento  and  has  been  on 
the  Union  staff  since  1937.  For 
13  years  he  has  been  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  editor  for  12 
years,  has  retired  to  write  a  bool. 


rnnouncement 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  as  Brokers, 
our  most  recent  major  transaction : 


$3,000,000 

KFRE  Radio  &  Television  Stations 
Fresno,  California 

Sold  To 

Triangle  Publications,  Inc. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO  HOWARD  E.  STARK 


Brokers 


Consultants 


50  East  58th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


pay  increases  without  providing 
money  to  meet  the  higher  pay¬ 
roll. 

The  proposed  budget  reflects 
an  increase  from  $2.5  to  $3.5 
million  for  the  informational 
media  guaranty  fund. 

For  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  overall  program,  llte 
has  asked  $106.8  million  against 
last  year’s  budget  proposal  for 
$105  million  which  was  cut  by 
Congress  to  $98.5  million.  For 
“press  and  publication”  services 
of  USIA,  $9,201,800  is  asked. 
Estimated  expenditures  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  total  $9,118.- 
600.  The  supporting  argument 
will  be  made  by  Administration 
spokesmen  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  comes  up  for  hearing 


Newspaper  Work 
Classes  Scheduled 

Rochester,  N.  Y 
Newspaper  practices  and 
newspaper  operations  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  Rochester  newspaper 
men  at  a  series  of  five  weekly 
meetings  begining  Jan.  26,  h 
has  been  announced  by  Don  Y 
Bridge,  general  manager  of  th* 
Rochester  Times  -  Union  a"'' 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Identical  programs  will  b* 
A  T  I  n  1/  given  at  5  p.m.  and  at  7 :30  p-®- 

U  I  ll  |\  In  letters  inviting  staffers  of 

all  departments  to  attend,  H- 
Bridge  noted  that  ‘departmer’ 
heads  or  others  with  long 
Eldorado  5-0405  I  perience  will  present  the  varioi' 
phases  of  our  business  in  an  »■ 
-i|  teresting  way.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  24, 
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THERE’S 


A  REASON 

For  this  list . . . 


1  ne  newspapers  iisiea  nere— pius  many  more  inrougn- 
out  the  world — depend  on  Goss  Headliner  Presses.  The 
reason  for  their  carefully  selected  choice  is  perform¬ 
ance...  proven  performance  in  getting  the  news  out 
faster,  in  printing  a  better  paper  with  more  color,  in 
contributing  toward  newspaper  quality  which  means 
added  circulation  and  revenue. 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Post  &  Herald 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen-Star 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
&  Press-Telegram 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
Denver  (Colo.)  Catholic-Register 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News- Journal 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  &  Times-Herald 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  &  Journal 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  &  Constitution 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman 
Chicago  (III.)  Daily  News 
Chicago  on.)  Sun-Times 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 
Chicago  OH.)  Wall  Street  Journal 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Star 
Springfield  (III.)  State  Journal  &  Register 
Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star-News 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal-Tribune 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
&  Advocate 

Monroe  (La.)  News-Star-World 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  &  Times 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press- Dispatch 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  &  Times 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune  &  Journal 
Garden  City  (N.Y.)  Newsday 
Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Long  Island  Press 
New  York  (N.Y.)  News 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News-Record 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal  News 


Lima  (Ohio)  News 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Glade  &  Times 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times  &  Oklahoman 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Times 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  &  Times 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer-Reporter 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record-State 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  &  Tennessean 
Austin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express- News 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  &  Deseret 
News  &  Telegram 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot  &  Ledger  Dispatch 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  World  News 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle  &  Spokesman  Review 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register 

Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press-Gazette 

Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  &  Province 

Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 

St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard 

Montreal  (Que.)  La  Presse 

Montreal  (Que.)  Le  Petit  Journal 

Montreal  (Que.)  Star 

Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Modern  Press 
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The  folks  most  apt  to 
buy  TOMORROW  are 
reading  the  NEWS 
tonipht! 


Cleveland 

NEWS 


PROMOTION 


USHER.  These  appear,  quite 
logically,  in  the  section  desig¬ 
nated  for  promotion. 

Major  Projects 

In  this  category  some  of  the 
major  projects  of  the  DoUo* 
Morning  News  are: 

The  Dallas  News  annual 
Sports  Show  which  draws  at¬ 
tendance  as  high  as  150,000  in 
a  season.  Proceeds  are  used  to 
buy  animals  for  the  Dallas  loo. 

A  Traffic  Safety  Crusade 
which  has  induced  40,000  per- 
sons  to  sign  a  pledge  to  drive 
itable  safely.  This  has  brought  hearty 
commendation  and  cooperation 
^  of  150  clubs,  associations  and 

’•  companies. 

promotion  department,  PR  is  a  Generally,  the  newspapers  uv-  A  thousand  free  copies  of  this 
friendless  orphan.  It  might  be  ing  successful  PR  programs  newspaper  are  supplied  each 
assigned  to  an  executive  who  show  no  listing  of  PR  dii'ectors  week  for  use  in  public  school 

already  has  too  much  to  do.  or  PR  departments.  This  con-  classrooms  with  a  teachers' 

That  is  as  bad  as  when  it  is  tributes  to  the  belief  in  some  manual. 

tossed  to  a  weak  brother*  who,  quai’ters  that  the  entire  news-  Effective  PR  activties  are 

for  good  reasons,  hasn’t  enough  paper  industry  is  not  alert  to  frankly  aimed  at  promoting  the 

to  keep  him  busy.  the  need  for  vigorous  effort  to  interest  of  the  newspaper  that 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  build  public  acceptance  and  employs  it.  Literally,  it  is  in- 

urgent  necessity  to  do  today  good  will.  direct  promotion.  As  such,  it  is 

something  intended  to  show  re-  Of  the  500  members  of  the  properly  a  function  of  an  int^ 
suits  only  in  the  future  is  one  National  Newspaper  Promotion  grated  promotion  department, 
strike  against  it.  Association,  fewer  than  three  • 

Moreovei*,  it  would  be  hard  percent  include  the  title  of  PR.  Weekly  Suspends 
to  prove  that  PR  is  solely  the  Through  personal  contact  with  „  . 

reason  for  a  single  ad  or  sub-  many  of  these  promotion  peo-  r  i  h-  w  w  " 

scription,  and  that  makes  it  two  pie  while  president  of  that  or-  ,  f  ur  '  * 

ganization  I  found  that  a  large  publication.  Finley  D. 

The  Third  Strike  ^'’ere  carrying  on  ex-  ^cRae  of  Monument  has  ar- 

You  can  call  it  three  strikes  activities  in  this  line.  nounced  that  he  is  starting  a 

and  out  if  some  press  agents  ,  Numeoi*us  stories  of  success-  weekly  to  be  known  as  the 
who  appropriate  the  term  to  ful  newspaper  PR  pi*oj^ts  are  Land  News,  covering  Palmer 
aHfi  c+Qtiivo  tr.  tiioii-  nr-r-iinafinTi  published  m  EDITOR  &  PuB-  Lake  and  Monument  Lake. 


PR  Proper  Function 
Of  Integrated  Progn 


By  Te<l  Barrett 

Director  of  Promotion  and  Public  Service 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 


After  Appomattox,  General  Lee 
chose  the  post  of  president  at 
Washington  University,  later  to 
be  known  as  Washington  and 
Lee.  He  believed  he  could  help 
reunite  the  nation  by  training 
young  men  to  promote  the  values 
of  American  citizenship.  The 
General  also  wanted  the  country 
to  have  a  strong,  well  educated 
core  of  professional  newspaper¬ 
men  .  .  .  men  who  would  defend 
and  amplify  the  basic  rights  and 
obligations  of  citizenship.  To 
meet  this  need,  he  founded  Amer¬ 
ica’s  first  school  of  journalism  on 
August  19,  1869. 

Hard  bitten  editors  scorned  the 
project.  They  said  that  good 
newspapermen  were  made  in 
composing  rooms,  not  college  lec¬ 
ture  courses.  The  General  had, 
however,  won  the  most  important 
battle  of  his  long  career,  that  of 
establishing  a  sound  pattern  for 
the  education  and  development 
of  the  professional  American 
newspaperman. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.  has  deep 
respect  for  General  Lee.  In  his 
own  dignified  way,  he  under¬ 
scored  our  century  and  a  half 
belief  that  freedom  is  worth 
fighting  for,  no  matter  what  the 
odds.  Progress  is  our  history, 
achieving  the  unparalleled  our 
goal.  We  take  pride  in  being 
able  to  say,  “WE  SUPPLY  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
WITH  THE  WORLD’S  FIN¬ 
EST  PRINTING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.” 


910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

Sales  OlfRis:  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAfiO 
DALUS  •  MIAMI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PinSBURGH  BICENTENNIAL  EDITION— Gov.  David  L.  Lawrt»c 
(left)  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lawrence  Woods  Jr.,  chairman  of  Pittsbrf 
Bicentennial  Edition,  got  first  look  at  Pittsburgh  Press  Bleent**** 
Edition  of  Jan.  18  which  contained  276  pages. 
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10467  READERS 

want  to  be  pictured  with  'DILLY' 


That’s  the  terrific  response  so  far  to  a  one^panel  box 
which  ran  in  “It’s  Me,  Dilly!”  during  December!  .  .  . 

We’ve  always  known  “Dilly”  is  a  great  comic  strip 
— but  the  intensity  of  her  readership  is  shown  by  the 
quick  flood  of  letters.  Here  are  excerpts  from  a  few: 

,  .  one  of  the  most  popular  strips  in  the  Louisville  newspapers.” 

.  the  best  in  the  whole  comic  section  ...” 

“I  hope  some  day  to  be  another  ‘Dilly'  .  .  .  she’s  the  'most  .  .  .” 

‘‘I  h'ke  your  comic  strip  best  of  the  whole  paper  because  you  are 
so  cute  and  so  funny,  and  have  beautiful  clothes.” 

“I  read  'Dilly'  every  day  .  .  .  hope  she  never  leaves  The  Toledo 
Blade.”  _ _ 
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“Dilly”  has  proved  she  can  stop  trafi 
fic.  Your  readers  will  love  “Dilly”  too. 

Please  write  or  wire  for  rates 

The  HALL  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  1959 
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Do  Greater  Profits 
Attract  Carrier  Boys? 

By  Joseph  N.  Freudenberger 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Greater  earnings  for  today’s 
carriers  —  have  they  attracted 
a  better  class  of  newspaperboy? 

A  poll  of  Gannett  Newspapers 
circulation  men  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  unresolved.  But  it  does  in¬ 
dicate: 

(1)  Money  may  not  be  a  de¬ 
cisive  factor  in  the  enlistment 
of  good  newspaperboys, 

(2)  Many  newspapers  con¬ 
sider  their  newspaperboys  more 
reliable  than  the  boys  of  20 
years  ago, 

(3)  Improvement  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  newspapers  and 
newspaperboys  has  resulted  in 
large  part  from  closer  contacts 
between  newspapers  and  schools 
and  between  newspapers  and  the 
parents  of  newspaperboys. 

Norman  C.  Johnson,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  said: 

“I  don’t  feel  that  today’s 
newspaperboys  are  any  more  re¬ 
liable  than  those  of  20  years 
ago  and  I  don’t  believe  that 
greater  earnings  have  attracted 
better  boys.  To  many  boys  who 
earn  only  $2  or  $3  per  week,  the 
money  just  doesn’t  seem  like 
much.” 

10c  Per  Subscriber 

George  Evans,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News,  said  profits 
from  a  newspaper  route  is  by 
far  the  biggest  attraction  to  a 
young  man  aspiring  to  become 
a  newspaperboy.  .  .  .  “In  1942 
our  carriers  received  5  cents  per 
subscriber  per  week.  Today,  the 
profit  is  10  cents  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  routes  are  larger.” 


George  West,  a  district  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette,  noted  that  boys 
today  have  it  easier.  Because 
of  more  heavily  populated  areas 
and  housing  developments,  it 
takes  much  less  time  to  deliver 
a  larger  route  than  in  years 
gone  by.  .  .  .  “Considering  the 
shorter  time  of  delivery,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  the  rise 
in  profit  from  9  cents  to  11  cents 
a  week  to  our  carriers  within 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  a 
greater  job  opportunity  to  offer 
today’s  young  man.  Thus  we 
have  a  larger  group  of  appli¬ 
cants  from  which  to  choose.  This 
enables  us  to  obtain  the  best 
of  today’s  youth.” 

An  opposing  view  was  voiced 
by  Francis  J.  Greer,  a  district 
manager  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch : 

“The  boys  are  after  the  ‘fast 
and  easy  buck’  and  many  a  boy 
can  appease  his  financial  appe¬ 
tite  by  receiving  hand-outs  from 
his  parents  for  doing  small 
chores.  Despite  greater  earn¬ 
ings,  better  newspaperboys  are 
in  the  minority.  Most  boys  hold 
onto  their  routes  only  until  some 
other  opportunity  presents  itself 
which  affords  less  work  and  time 
but  more  money.” 

Education  and  Training 

All  statements  were  written 
for  a  symposium  in  the  Gannet- 
teer,  the  house  magazine  of  the 
18  Gannett  Newspapers.  Despite 
disagrreement  on  several  points, 
the  circulation  men  appeared  in 
agn'eement  on  several  others. 
'These  included: 

—  A  statement  by  Charles  J. 


If  you  now  have  a  good  representative — 

CONGRATIJL.ATIONS! 

If  you  do  not — 

SOLICITATIOIVS! 

RALPH  P. 

MULLIGAN 

OltJUlilUttll  ^Inet  igot 

NEW  YORK  CITY  17 - 141  EAST  44th  STREET  •  OXFORD  7-0821 

CHICAGO  1 - 360  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CENTRAL  6-3328 

LOS  ANGELES  48 - 8217  BEVERLY  BLVD.  •  WEBSTER  8-3206 

Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  New  York  City 
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Latus,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  that  “When  a 
young  man  becomes  a  newspa¬ 
perboy,  usually  he’s  engaging  in 
his  first  business  venture.  It’s 
important  that  he  be  success¬ 
ful.” 

—  A  distinction  by  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  William  G.  Hin- 
man  of  the  Hartford  Times : 
“The  average  boy  of  20  years 
ago  delivered  newspapers  to 
supplement  the  family  income. 
Most  boys  today  are  striving 
for  higher  education.  They  look 
to  the  routes  for  steady  income 
and  I  think  they  value  the  ex¬ 
perience  they  obtain  from  con¬ 
tact  with  people.  Handling  dol¬ 
lars,  even  when  they’re  decreas¬ 
ing  in  value,  makes  boys  realize 
just  what  commodities  cost.” 

—  A  statement  by  Circulation 
Manager  Arthur  B.  Calhoun  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union:  “I  wouldn’t  say  that  any 
of  our  1,800  newspaperboys  have 
taken  their  jobs  because  they 
were  eager  for  the  sales  train¬ 
ing  that  our  district  managers 
can  give  them.  They’re  not  that 
eager  for  education.  But  news¬ 
paperboy  business  training  does 
carry  more  weight  than  former¬ 
ly  with  parents.  And  parents  do 
insist,  in  many  cases,  that  a  boy 
apply  his  route  savings  toward 
the  expected  costs  of  a  college 
education. 

“We’re  in  education  ourselves 
today.  In  one  respect,  we’re 
practically  an  arm  of  the  schools 
in  training  boys  from  12  to  18 
years  of  age.  And  in  training 
them,  we  come  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  world’s  most  exact¬ 
ing  critics  —  the  parents  of  the 
boys  themselves.” 

C.  Roger  Shjarback,  a  city 
district  manager  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  sees 
advantages  from  combining  to¬ 
day’s  interest  in  advanced 
schooling  with  increased  finan¬ 
cial  incentive  for  newspaper¬ 
boys. 

An  Important  ‘Plus* 

The  independent  carrier  plan 
didn’t  go  into  operation  until 
Oct.  1,  1939  in  Plainfield.  Prior 
to  that,  under  the  office  collect 
system,  the  carrier  was  on  a 
salary  basis  and  if  he  had  60 
papers  a  day,  he  was  lucky  to 
make  $2.50  a  week. 

Under  the  present  system  if 
a  boy  carries  60  papers,  he 
makes  $6.66  a  week  plus. 

“That  ‘plus’  means  a  great 
deal ;  it  means  that  in  some  cases 
where  you  have  a  live-wire 
newspaperboy  with  potential  on 
his  route,  he  can  make  enough 
from  this  alone  to  equal  a  boy’s 
salary  20  years  ago,”  Mr.  Shjar¬ 
back  said.  “Today’s  boy  not  only 
receives  50  cents  for  every  new 
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subscriber  —  if  he  accumulates 
four  or  five  he  receives  an  addi¬ 
tional  prize.  So  today’s  newspa¬ 
perboy  is  more  responsible  than 
the  boy  of  yesterday  because  he 
has  an  obligation  to  fulfill  and 
something  to  work  for.” 

Most  of  the  circulation  men 
expressed  a  belief  that  Gannett 
Newspapers  probably  attract 
newspaperboys  of  higher  than 
average  intelligence  because  of 
the  possibility  of  a  boy’s  win¬ 
ning  a  $3,000  Frank  Gannett 
Newspaperboy  Scholarship. 

However,  there  is  evidence 
that  this  interest  in  college 
scholarships  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  older  boys.  Writes 
Circulation  Manager  T.  J.  Quil- 
ty  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian: 

“The  Frank  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Scholarships  have  inter¬ 
est  for  boys  in  the  12-  and  13- 
year  age  bracket  only  if  the 
parents  themselves  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  furthering  the  education 
of  their  sons.  We  find  that  boys 
in  this  age  group  are  not  ma¬ 
tured  enough  to  know  whether 
they  want  to  go  to  college.” 

Importance  of  proper  screen¬ 
ing  of  route  applicants  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  Clifford  C.  Frost, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette . 

“When  a  boy  applies  for  a 
route,  the  circulation  manager 
or  his  district  manager  makes 
a  thorough  check  of  his  badc- 
ground  and  references,”  he  said. 
“The  bulwark  of  this  system  is 
the  cooperation  given  by  the 
schools.  “Another  important  step 
in  the  recruitment  process  is  the 
contact  between  the  parents  and 
the  circulation  department.” 

Turnover— More  or  Less? 

Gannett  circulation  men  dis¬ 
agreed  on  whether  there’s  a 
greater  turnover  than  formerly 
among  newspaperboys.  Mr.  West 
said:  “The  present  day  newspa¬ 
perboy  keeps  his  route  longer 
than  did  the  carrier  before 
World  War  II.”  Declared  Mr 
Hinman  of  Hartford:  “The 
turnover  of  routes  seems  to  re¬ 
main  at  a  yearly  average.”  And 
Mr.  Greer  of  Utica  said:  “Years 
ago  the  average  boy  could  be 
depended  upon  to  give  three  »r 
more  yeai-s  of  reliable  and  faith¬ 
ful  serwice.  Now,  aftemoo® 
sports  programs  have  beckoned 
to  our  potential  carriers." 

Mr.  Hinman  added: 
often  find  boys  who  are  anxio® 
to  carry  routes,  but  their 
ents,  who  perhaps  have  jo** 
moved  into  a  ‘better’  neighbor 
hood,  don’t  approve.  'They  ^ 
dently  think  that  ‘their  b^ 
doesn’t  have  to  work.’  AlthooP 
this  fortunately  isn’t  ^de 
spread,  we  do  lose  a  good 
boys  this  way.” 
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This  advertisement  reprinted 
from  The  Kansas  City  Star 


This  man  is  going  to  work.  His  job 
is  at  The  Star.  If  you  could  see  his 
face,  you’d  recognize  him  as  one  of  your 
neighbors.  Like  as  not,  he  lives  up  the 
street  a  way.  His  kids  scrimmage  along 
the  curb  and  pop  away  at  basketball  hoops 
and  listen  to  Ricky  Nelson,  just  as  yours 
do.  Your  wives  belong  to  the  same  church 
circle  and  P.-T.  A.  group.  You  see  him 
shoveling  snow,  mowing  the  lawn,  busy 
with  home  chores.  He  may  be  on  your 
bowling  team.  Maybe  you  golf,  hunt  and 
fish  together.  You  agree  with  him  taxes 
are  a  pain  in  the  neck,  but  so  what? 
You’re  carrying  Uncle  Sam  and  the  whole 
economy  on  your  back,  aren’t  you? 

What  is  the  man’s  job  at  The  Star? 
Maybe  he’s  a  printer  who  sets  the  news 
and  ads  or  makes  up  type  in  page  form. 
Maybe  he’s  a  stereotyper  who  converts 
flat  type  pages  into  curved,  shell-like 
plates.  Maybe  he’s  a  pressman  who  locks 
the  plates  on  the  presses  in  the  crashing 
pressroom  roar  where  the  webs  of  paper 
race  endlessly. 

Maybe  he’s  a  newsman  who  in  twenty 
minutes  or  less  will  go  out  on  a  murder  or 
drug  addiction  story.  Or  he  may  cover  a 
fire,  a  plane  crash,  motor  car  smashup. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  speech  or  basket¬ 
ball  tournament.  Perhaps  he’ll  interview 
Mr.  Big  between  planes  at  Municipal 
airport. 

Maybe  he’s  an  editor  or  re-write  man. 
Maybe  he’s  a  photographer,  engraver, 
mailer,  artist  or  business  office  worker. 
Maybe  he’s  an  ad  man  who  works  with 
big  and  little  merchants  in  their  selling 
problems. 

He  may  even  be  the  member  of  The 
Star’s  janitor  force  who  last  spring,  entire¬ 
ly  on  his  own  resources,  went  to  Europe 
to  visit  relatives  and  childhood  scenes.  He 
didn’t  win  the  trip  on  “People  Are 
Funny”  or  “Price  Is  Right.”  He  brought 
it  off  himself. 

Whoever  your  neighbor  at  The  Star  is, 
he’s  an  indispensable  member  of  the  team 
that  collects  the  news  and  gets  it  to  you  in 
the  liveliest,  most  readable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  form  jwssible. 


family,  his  town,  his  industry. 

There’s  a  lot  of  machinery  and  metal 
and  bricks  and  pressure  at  1729  Grand 
Avenue,  home  of  The  Star.  Getting  out 
a  newspaper  is  a  complicated,  high-speed 
job.  But  it’s  a  neighborly  job  and  this  man 
takes  pride  in  it.  Through  The  Star,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  is  serving  you, 
his  neighbor. 


Yes,  he  must  be  a  neighbor  of  yours, 
for  there  are  nearly  1,800  of  him.  If  he 
doesn’t  live  next  door,  he’s  bound  to  live 
around  the  corner  or  in  the  next  block. 
If  you  don’t  know  him,  get  acquainted. 
You’ll  have  lots  in  common.  He’s  a  boost¬ 
er  for  Kansas  City,  too —  proud  of  its  at¬ 
tractions  and  growth,  alert  to  anything 
and  everything  that  affects  his  job,  his 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Tt  has  been  the  custom  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.,  for  the 
past  five  years  to  give  semi-annual 
cash  awards  for  the  best  news  and 
feature  reporting  in  each  of  the 
Fairchild  newspapers.  Each  one  of 
the  winners  receives  $50  for  the 
best  story  of  the  half-year  in 
both  the  news  category  and  the 
feature  classification.  The  15 
awards  for  the  first  half  of  1958  j 
have  just  been  announced  by  Har¬ 
riet  Mackintosh,  Fairchild’s  direc-  | 
lor  of  correspondents.  Winners  ! 
and  their  prize  stories  are  as 
follows:  I 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD— Bob  ! 
Kaplan,  New  York  City,  and 
Murray  Wyche,  Atlanta  bureau  i 
head,  for  double  byline  report  on  I 
wash-and-wear  at  Southern  Gar-  j 
ment  Manufacturers  Assn,  con-  ! 
vention;  Robert  Grimsley,  New  i 
York  City,  for  series  on  auto-  , 
mated  data  processing  for  textile  | 
mills.  I 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS  — three-  ! 
way  tie  for  news  award:  Jerome  ! 
Frank,  New  York  Qty,  for  story  I 
on  development  and  comparison  of 
new  power  control  device;  Ken  j 
Stein,  New  York  City,  for  story 
on  Epsco,  Inc.’s  expansion  and 
consolidation  moves;  Mary  Bubb, 
Winter  Park.  Ha.,  for  coverage  on 
launching  of  Explorer  III  at  Cape 
Canaveral.  Feature  award  went  to 
Stuart  Gellman,  Philadelphia  bu¬ 
reau,  for  story  on  value  of  ferro¬ 
magnetics  research. 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS— Ed  Scott, 
St.  Louis  bureau,  for  story  on 
style  revolution  in  shoes;  Art 
Zuckerman,  New  York  City,  for 
article  lauding  the  drive-in  shoe 
store. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
— Mary  Merris,  Chicago  office,  for 
her  two  scoops  on  Sunbeam-Sears 
direct  selling  plan;  Jack  Robert¬ 
son,  Dallas  bureau,  for  articles  on 
single-line  appliance  manufactur- 
■ers. 

SUPERMARKET  NEWS  — De 
'Sales  A.  Cooke,  Baltimore,  for  j 
story  on  central  meat  packaging  1 
•operation  at  A  &  P;  John  Kovac,  i 
New  York  City,  for  feature  on  j 
poor  housekeeping  among  super-  | 
market  operators.  i 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY—  i 
Earl  Dash,  New  York  City,  for 
•coverage  of  the  dress  strike;  Jay  i 
Franklin,  New  York  City,  for 
series  on  children’s  wear  retail 
:markets  in  midwest. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Publishtrt  of 

tDaily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
,Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 
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J.  M.  B-ARENBAUM,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times  —  elected  president  of  the 
Manitowoc  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  e  * 

Alan  G.  Nicholas,  publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  —  nominated  by 
Pittsburgh  Jaycees  for  “Man  of 
the  Year  Award.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  L.  Fox,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  —  award  for  the 
best  aviation  editorial  writing 
in  the  annual  nationwide  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Trans  World 

Airlines. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Bekton  of  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal  —  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Larry  Williams,  formerly 
night  editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register  —  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.) 
Chronicle-News,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Bloom,  editor  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1957,  who  has  resigned 
to  join  the  publicity  staff  of 
the  Colorado  Centennial  (Com¬ 
mission  in  Denver. 

O  if  * 

Harry  P.  Hart,  former  staff 
member  of  the  New  York  Times 
—  appointed  vicepresident  of 
T.  P.  Swift  Associates,  New 
York  City  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

>i<  *  * 

Ralph  B.  Renzi,  formerly  on 
city  staff,  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle  —  to  co-man¬ 
ager,  Berkshire  Playhouse, 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

*  *  >ti 

Bob  Mahon,  associate  editor 
of  the  Jackson  Sun  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  Tennessee  As- 
I  sociation  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Paul  P.  Kennedy,  New  York 
Times  Mexico  and  Central 
American  correspondent  — 
elected  president  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

R.ALPH  Kelly,  former  politi¬ 
cal  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  col¬ 
umnist  —  appointed  special  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Mark  McElroy  in 
Columbus. 

if  *  m 

Larry  Kaufman,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  —  transferred 
from  copy  boy  to  the  paper’s 
police  beat. 

if  *  if 

Ralph  E.  Mulford  and  Jack 
Kestner  —  new  members  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 
news  staff.  Mr.  Mulford,  for¬ 


merly  on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  and  Wilmington  (N. 
C.)  Star-News,  has  taken  over 
the  Ledger-Star  federal  beat. 
Mr.  Kestner  came  to  Norfolk 
from  Bermuda  where  he  had 
worked  on  both  the  Mid-Ocean 
News  and  the  Royal  Gazette.  He 
is  a  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Ledger-Stai’. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Poretz,  former 
reporter.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register  —  director  of 
public  relations,  Mogul,  Lewin, 
Williams  &  Saylor  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

*  «  * 

John  C.  Bloomquist,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  repoi'ter,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  —  to  news¬ 
paper’s  city  staff. 

*  *  * 

Oscar  Teller  —  transferred 
from  desk  assistant  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  to  real 
estate  editor. 

if  if  if 

Joseph  Nolan  —  resigned  as 
medical  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

4:  ♦  ♦ 

Leo  T.  Riordan,  who  resigned 
last  month  as  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  —  to  the  staff  of  the 
Jefferson  Hospital  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  public  information  of¬ 
ficer. 


Georct  L.  Geiger,  formerly 
managing  editor.  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  —  to 
N.  B.  Wakeman  Company, 
Darien,  Conn.,  public  relations 
and  house  magazines  fim. 

*  *  * 

Jean  Bishop  Porter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star  education 
writer  —  resigned  from  the 
staff.  She  has  been  replaced  by 
Anthony  H.  Stein,  formerly 
federal-beat  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Betsy  F.  Philups,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star  teen-age  edi¬ 
tor  —  resigned.  Caroline 
Hughes  —  to  Ledger-Star  wom¬ 
an’s  editor  to  succeed  Marion 
B.  Dodson  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  staff.  New  additions  in 
the  Ledger-Star  woman’s  de¬ 

partment  are  Kate  Ande.'ison 
and  Shirley- Virginia  Parrish. 
*  *  * 

John  L.  Richards,  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 

nal  and  Times  for  the  past  10 
years  —  to  assistant  director 
of  employe  relations,  a  new  post. 
*  *  ♦ 

Lyle  Downing,  former  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
and  more  recently  state  editor 
for  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Daily 
Statesman  —  now  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  the  Oregon  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission. 


Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (center)  receives  the  John  Peter  Zenger  award  b' 
1958  of  the  University  o^  Arizona,  Tucson,  in  recognition  of  I*!* 
"effective  work  in  support  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  peopi** 
right  to  know"  during  his  chairmanship  of  the  House  Sub-CommittM 
on  Government  Information.  At  left  is  Prof.  Brewster  P.  Campbell, 
of  the  UA  journalism  department  and  former  associate  editor  of  ^ 
Detroit  (Mich.)  free  Press.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  president  of 
university,  is  at  right. 
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mention 


Al  Faustino,  formerly  on  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  Chamber  of  Commerce  —  r 
to  the  UPI  bureau  staff  at  Har-  i- 
risburg,  Pa.  ' 

Herb  Linnen,  AP  staffer  seri-  i;  V 
ously  injured  in  an  auto  acci-  ^  ^ 
dent  while  vacationing  in  New 
England  last  Summer  —  re- 
turned  to  duty  with  the  AP  staff  '  • 

at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Philadelphia  bu¬ 
reau  staff. 


Ray  Jenkins,  member  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  news 
staff  —  to  the  Alabama  Journal, 
Montgomery,  as  city  editor.  He 
had  been  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Ledger  since  1956  and  a 
member  of  that  newspaper’s 
staff  since  1951. 


R.  K.  T.  Larson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  since  1955  —  to  the 
newly  created  position  associate 
editor  for  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star.  Robert  H. 
Mason,  an  associate  editor  of 
the  V-P  —  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Mr.  Larson. 

«  *  « 

John  Q.  Calista  Jr.,  reporter 
for  the  Paiofucfeef  (R.  1.)  Times 
since  1953  —  an  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

*  *  * 

Walter  S.  Spirko  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  —  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Graham  Hovey,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  analyst  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  morning  and 
Sunday  Tribune  —  new  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  the  pa¬ 
pers.  He  will  work  out  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  G.  Hillerman  — 
from  news  editor,  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican  —  to 
executive  editor.  Lloyd  Hackler 
—  from  city  editor  to  ME. 

*  *  * 

David  S.  North,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  —  to  Division  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  Brown  —  to  business 
representative  for  UPI  for  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  Montana,  Ida¬ 
ho  and  Alaska  —  replacing 
Hank  Minard  who  is  on  his 
way  to  head  the  UPI  office  at 
Lima,  Peru.  Mr.  Brown  spent 
eight  years  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  N ews  as  staff  photogfra- 
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RUGGED  individualist,  Dale  Stev¬ 
ens  grew  a  beard  to  attract  more 
attention.  He  is  amusement  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post-Times- 
Star.  "It's  helped  me  in  business," 
he  said. 

pher  before  joining  United 
Press  in  January,  1956. 

*  e  * 

John  T.  Hamnes,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald  —  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alabama  Journal, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  succeeding  E. 
A.  Shelnutt,  now  a  copy  editor. 

>•>  *  e 

Charles  L.  Moss,  formerly 
of  the  advertising  staffs  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  — 
to  the  staff  of  Cox  &  Jackson 
Advertising  Agency  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

*  e  * 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  mili¬ 
tary  news  analyst  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  the  first  annual 
award  (a  plaque)  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Civil  De- 
fen.se  Public  Information  Offi¬ 
cers  for  his  devotion  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  defense  interests. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Wills  —  from  area 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican- 
Eagle  —  to  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Fallon,  former  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  Clinton 
(N.  C.)  Sampsonian  —  to  Sun¬ 
day  feature  editor  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

A.  F.  Dailey  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  and 
E.  H.  Moore  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  Sun. 

*  *  * 

N.  S.  Hayden,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  —  to  the 
Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Setting  values 
on  newspapers 


One  rule  in  navigation — know  where  you  are 
before  you  change  course — is  also  good  business 
advice. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  the  evaluation  of 
newspaper  properties.  This  activity  now  headed 
by  John  Alden  Grimes,  formerly  special  consult' 
ant  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  includes  a 
variety  of  assignments  on  appraisal  problems — on 
settlement  or  trial  of  valuation  issues. 

Recently,  Mr.  Grimes  compiled  a  booklet  entitled: 
“Methods  of  Evaluation  for  Interests  in  News' 
paper  Publishing  Enterprises”.  It  is  a  composite 
report  for  professions  and  officials  concerned  with 
this  all'important  subject. 

A  copy  of  this  study,  which  is  based  on  numerous 
actual  sales,  is  yours  for  the  asking,  and  with  no 
obligation,  of  course. 


ALLEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  Sl  N^'  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndoIph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 
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Personals 


dent  of  Ohio  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

*  *  « 


(Continued  from  page  39) 


Lyn  Armstrong  of  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  —  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

James  Gallaghex  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  —  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Albany. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  R.  Gartz,  formerly 
with  the  Linm  (0.)  Citizen  — 
now  editor  of  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Evening  Chronicle,  replacing 
Mrs.  Betty  Miller,  resigned. 

*  *  • 

Richard  E.  Wanek,  capitol 
reporter  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  — 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

*  *  * 

Hanson  R.  Sisk,  publisher  of 
the  Nogales  (Ariz.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  —  chairman  of  the  Arizona 
Associated  Press. 

«  *  * 

Donald  W.  Haskins  Jr.,  with 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  since 
1941  —  to  the  Office  of  Publica¬ 
tions  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Englehart,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  —  now 
with  the  Washington  Bureau. 
Robert  Clark  resumed  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  health  and  medicine 
beat  in  Louisville. 

*  *  * 

Beverly  L.  Britton,  formerly 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  —  to  the  Jamestown 
Foundation. 

«  *  * 

John  A.  Buning,  formerly 
with  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  —  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters. 

*  «  « 

Robert  Vincent,  Ohio  State 
Journal  at  Columbus  —  presi- 


Hierome  L.  Opie  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Leader  Papers  —  president  of 
Staunton-Augusta  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  P.  Little  —  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 
He  received  a  master’s  degree 
in  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  has  w’orked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  South  and  New 
England.  His  father,  Franklin 
R.  Little,  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal.  John  F. 
Jones,  formerly  assistant  ME, 
is  now  editor  of  the  Potsdam 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Freeman,  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Little. 

«  *  * 

Robert  H.  Mason,  associate 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  —  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  R.  K.  T.  Larson, 
to  newly  created  position  of  as¬ 
sociate  editor  for  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Noot  LaHatte,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 
—  Atlanta’s  Woman  of  the  Year 
in  Business. 

*  *  * 

Ormond  Plater,  drama  and 
music  critic  of  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  —  to 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  O.  O’Brien,  formerly 
with  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau 
of  UPI  —  to  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corporation. 

*  «  « 

Dick  Habein,  from  feature 
writer,  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  re¬ 
placing  Sheldon  Keitel  —  to 
copy  desk.  Jack  McDonald  — 
from  copy  desk  to  assistant 
night  city  editor. 

*  *  « 

Alan  G.  Nicholas,  publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
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Stoeclcer  Gully  Beard  Kramer 


UPI  Picture 
Executives  in 
New  Positions 

New  assignments  for  five  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Newspictures  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  w'eek  by  Frank 
Tremaine,  UPI  vicepresident 
and  general  newspictures  man¬ 
ager. 

Harold  Gully,  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  picture  manager,  was  trans- 
ferr^  to  London  to  become  Gen¬ 
eral  European  Newspictures 
Manager. 

Leo  J.  Stoecker,  executive 
newspictures  editor  for  Europe 
since  1953,  was  transferred  to 
New  York  to  take  charge  of 
UPI’s  overseas  photo  service  as 
director  of  Foreign  Picture 
Services. 

Robert  L.  Beard,  director  of 
Foreign  Picture  Picture  Serv¬ 
ices,  was  named  associate  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  replacing  Edwin  C. 
Stein,  Mr.  Stein,  who  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  International 
News  Photos  at  the  time  of 
its  consolidation  with  UP,  has 
returned  to  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  organization. 

Carl  A.  Kramer,  former  Chi¬ 


cago  newspictures  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  manager.  Peter  Harris,  who 
was  INP’s  Chicago  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  becomes  UPI  picture  man¬ 
ager  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stoecker  entered  journal¬ 
ism  career  with  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman  as 
a  photographer  in  1939.  In  1941, 
he  became  a  staff  photographer 
for  Acme  Newspictui'es  in  Dal¬ 
las.  After  Air  Force  seiwice  he 
was  appointed  Central  Division 
newspictures  manager  for 
United  Press,  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  Acme. 

Mr.  Beard  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1917  with  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel.  He  has  worked  as  legislative 
reporter  for  the  UP,  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
managing  editor  of  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice  and  superintendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus  for  Acme  Newspictures. 

Mr.  Stecker  entered  journal¬ 
ism  in  1941  as  a  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  LaCrosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune.  He  joined  Acme 
Newspictures  in  1943,  later  be¬ 
came  Rome  bureau  manager, 
and  was  transferred  to  London 
in  1953. 

Mr.  Kramer  joined  Acme  in 
Washington  in  1945. 

Mr.  Harris  began  his  wire 
service  work  with  International 
News  Photos  in  1934.  He  joined 
the  UPI  last  May. 


Telegraph  —  to  receive  “Man 
of  the  Year”  citation  from 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Jan.  29  for  contributions  to 

civic,  religious,  charitable,  ath¬ 
letic  and  cultural  activities  of 
the  community. 

*  #  * 

John  Keasler  —  from  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
to  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  staff, 
returning  to  Florida  journalism 
after  several  years  of  news¬ 

paper  employment  across  the 
country. 

*  *  * 

Agnes  McCarty  Ash  —  from 
the  women’s  news  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  to  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  She  previously  worked  on 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 


ald  diplomatic  beat,  and  was 
women’s  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

*  «  * 

Jambs  E.  Cook,  of  Arizona 

—  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  replacing  Quane  Kenyon 

—  to  the  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
State  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Jack  M.  Reed  —  from  staff 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune  to  public  relations  staff 
at  University  of  Utah. 

*  *  « 

Larry  Deck,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  of  Savannah 

(Ga.)  News-Press  —  promot^ 
to  assistant  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager^  Phil  Harris,  clas¬ 
sified  salesman,  to  the  retail 

advertising  staff. 
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ASK  THE  MAN  FROM  MORRILL 

/or  your  copy  of  the  all  new 

ROP  COLOR  BOOK 


Morrill’s  nation-wide  network  of  color-matching  and 
delivery  service  assures  you  of  receiving  the  precise  col¬ 
ors  you  need  to  meet  your  schedule  no  matter  where  you 
are  located.  In  addition,  Morrill  offers  the  convenience 
and  technical  assistance  of  the  Morrill  Blending  Systems. 

Ask  the  man  from  Morrill  for  your  copy  of  the  all 
new  ROP  COLOR  BOOK  or  contact  Morrill  direct. 


Here's  an  entirely  new  concept  in  fast,  accurate  news¬ 
paper  ink  selection.  Open  the  new  Morrill  ROP  color 
book  and  instantly  you  see  all  12  base  colors  and  60 
blends.  Turn  to  any  of  the  blends  and  you  can  see  the 
formulation  you  need  to  produce  the  shade  exactly.  This 
exceptional  variety  of  bright  new  Morrill  ROP  colors 
makes  matching  and  contrasting  easy— at  a  glance. 


a  Gee*  H*  Morrill  Company 

A  Division  of 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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CL.4SSIFIED  CLINIC 


Boat  Show  Specials 
Attract  Big  Linage 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


is  at  a  record  high  of  726  for  the 

1958  edition,  he  noted.  Classified  Workshop 

Going  through  the  impressive  At  University 
boating  sections  of  the  newspa-  ,  j  » j 

pers  gave  one  the  feeling  that  Daniel  Lionel,  Classified  Ad- 
unless  he  ran  out  to  the  near-  vertising  Manager  of  the  New 
est  dealer  and  spilt  forth  the  York  Herald  Tribune  who 
contents  of  his  bank  account  writes  E&P’s  Classified  Clinic, 
for  a  glittering  hunk  of  marine  will  conduct  a  course  entitled 
transportation  he  was  doing  his  “Classified  Advertising  Work- 
family  a  grave  injustice.  Yet,  shop,”  as  part  of  the  advertising 
a  closer  look  at  the  ads  raised  and  public  relations  instruction 


“Go  Modem,  Go  Boating,”  which  issued  special  sections  in  ^  ?ent^"S^ 

theme  of  the  49th  Annual  Na-  i.  boating  enthusiast’s  mind.  Which  sity  s  Division  of  Geneial  Edu- 


theme  of  the  49th  Annual  Na-  conjunction  with  local  shows  in  ,  j.o  «ru'  u  4. 

tional  Motor  Boat  Show  which  early  1958  and  said  that  their  boat?  Which  w^get?  Which  out-  cation. 

opened  at  New  York’s  Coliseum  boating  linage  —  display  and  o  uy.  y.  Hurinc 

last  weekend  for  a  10-day  stand,  classified  —  approximated  900,-  The  ads,  as  a  group,  shouted  , 


The  ads,  as  a  group,  shouted  f  ring  the  spring  term.  It  is 
iH.v  Ws  thnn  anv  designed  for  advertising  agency 


was  echoed  by  New  York’s  000  lines,  a  considerable  increase  louder  and  said  less  than  any  inree  classified 

newspapers  which  carried  more  over  the  same  period  in  1957.  such  conglomeration  we  can  re- 


newspapers  which  carried  more  over  the  same  period  in  1957.  such  conglomeration  we  can  re- 
than  60  pages  of  boating  news  He  said,  according  to  data  call.  Take  one  outboard  ad  which 
and  ads  in  special  ShoAv  sections  gathered  by  the  National  Asso-  featured  “classic  beauty  and  .  .  . 

alone.  ciation  of  Engine  and  Boat  clean  sculptured  styling  stabili-  when  travelling  with  family  over 

Anticipating  more  than  400,-  Manufacturers,  those  newspa-  ty.”  Very  nice,  but  what  about  the  briny  where  tow  cars  are 

000  visitors  to  the  show,  bas^  psi's  which  have  made  an  effort  its  guts?  Can  it  digest  salt  wa-  scarce? 

oj\  previous  yeai's’  attendance  b)  build  boating  linage  have  in-  tei  ?  About  five  inches  of  tiny  What  w 


on  previous  years’  attendance  to  build  boating  linage  have  in-  ter?  About  five  inches  of  tiny  What  we’re  saying  ^  that 

figures,  exhibitors  who  sold  more  creased  this  category  by  an  av-  type  in  the  65  or  70  inch  ad  these  glamour  ads  are  OK  for 

than  $22  million  worth  of  their  erage  178%  over  the  last  four  were  devoted  to  specifics  —  more  magazines  and  TV  where  they 

wares  at  last  year’s  show  were  years.  “One  paper  reporting  to  than  most  of  the  ads  which  con-  are  designed  to  create  a  general 

lavish  with  their  advertising  the  NAEBM  claimed  a  262%  centrated  on  the  “Emotional  impression  of  the  bi-and.  But, 
copy  _  a  classification  handled  S^in  in  boating  linage  over  an  Sell.”  Maybe  that’s  how  Dr.  when  they  get  into  a  newspaper 


centrated  on  the  “Emotional  impression  of  the  bi’and.  But, 


generally  by  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Features  of  the  boating 


eight-year  period,”  he  added. 


Sell.”  Maybe  that’s  how  Dr. 
Dichter  says  most  boats  are  sold. 


when  they  get  into  a  newspaper 
boating  section  they’ve  got  a  job 


The  association’s  “Boating  but  the  guys  with  whom  we  at-  of  work  to  do  because  that’s  the 


ad  copy  were  the  retail  tie-in  ads  Means  Business”  promotion  tended  U.  S.  Power  Squadron  point  of  sale.  At  that  point  they 
paid  for  by  dealers  and  distrib-  service,  he  explained,  is  designed  courses  will  want  to  know  “How  should  be  stripped  for  action! 
utors  and  sold  mainly  by  classi-  to  provide  newspapers  with  Much  Does  It  Cost”  (A  notice-  ^ 

fied  telephone  solicitors.  ideas,  mats  and  suggestions  for  ably  absent  item  in  most  of  the 


fied  telephone  solicitors.  ideas,  mats  and  suggestions  for  ably  absent  item  m  most  ct  the 

Virtually  eveiy  major  out-  ^c^asing  boating  coverage,  ads)  Why  is  it  better  than  last  Arizona  Papers 

board  manufacturer  had  up  to  there  were  years  model ?  Precisely  what  for  Oiialitv 

a  full  page  of  inch  ad  ti^ins  about  220  different  requests  for  features  does  it  have  that  will  Uted  lor  ^luallty 

bearing  their  logo  and  the  name  f ^  endurance  Tuc 

of  their  local  outlets  Boat  ruau-  hit  572  last  year  and  currently  and  dependabiluy  one  wants  ^he  Arizona  Daih 


bearing  their  logo  and  the  name 
of  their  local  outlets.  Boat  man¬ 
ufacturers  came  in  for  the  same 
treatment  in  the  case  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  Owens,  Chris-Craft  and 
others.  A  boat  show  official  char¬ 
acterized  the  display  as  a  high 
point  in  local  impact. 


Classified’  Quarter-Century  Club 


terized  the  display  as  a  high  Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
int  in  local  impact.  of  veterans  who  were  honored 

CAMS  who  heard  Russ  Gud-  ANCAM  with  special  cer- 
geon  of  the  National  Associa- 

tion  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu-  classified  and  what  made 

facturers  speak  at  their  ANCAM 


Convention  in  Baltimore  Tast  FRANK  HASTINGS,  Classified 
June  will  recall  his  optimism  Manager,  San  An- 

about  the  prospects  for  a  con-  (Tex.)^L,.q/i(^ 

tinning  boom  in  boat  advertising  ,,,,  ,  i.  i.  <  v.  i 

linaire  When  I  got  out  of  school,  a 

^  ■  VT .  friend  of  mine  informed  me  of 

He  referred  to  an  NAEMB  opening  in  classified  adver- 
check  of  79  daily  newspapers  tising  at  the  San  Antonio  Light. 
—  He  urged  me  to  talk  with  Wal¬ 

ter  Fontaine  who  was  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  department. 

Walter’s  down-to-earth  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  job,  coupled  with 
his  enthusiastic  predictions  for 
the  future  of  classified  made  me 
feel  I  had  found  the  opportunity 
for  which  I  was  searching. 

The  day  to  day  selling  of  the 


Frank  Hastings 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  of 
Tucson  and  the  Cam  Grande 
Dispatch  have  been  awarded 
first  place  in  the  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  categories,  respectively,  in  the 
better  newspaper  contest  of  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  panel  of  out-of-state  judges 
also  gave  first  place  awards  to 
the  Mesa  Tribune  for  dailies 
with  circulations  under  10,000, 
and  to  the  Parker  Pioneer  for 
weeklies  with  circulations  under 
1500. 

Community  Service  awards 
went  to  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
(winner  for  the  fifth  straight 
year),  the  Arizona  Record  and 
the  Parker  Pioneer. 


Author  Quits  Staff, 

And  Lawyer  Joins  It 

Portland,  Me. 
Adolph  A.  Hoehling,  author 
of  the  recently  published  “Last 


second  newspaper  in  a  highly  partment  and  with  its  many  in-  Tram  From  Atlanta 
competitive  market  was  filled  teresting  facets.  resigned  from  tne 

with  intrigue  and  interest.  The  Being  thoroughly  sold  on  Portland  Sunday 

job  was  particularly  appealing  classified  as  THE  advertising  telegram.  He  has  signed  a  rou¬ 
te  me  under  Walter  Fontaine’s  medium,  recognizing  its  unlim-  tract  to  do  a  book  about  191 


expert  tutoring.  ited  potential  and  associating  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

On  being  named  manager  in  closely  with  advertisers  in  all  .  Maxwell  L.  Wiesenthal  has 
1942  I  became  acquainted  with  walks  of  like  makes  Classified  the^  Sunday  Telegram^ 

the  many  complexities  of  oper-  for  me  a  very  happy  and  fruit-  ^  ®taff  writer.  He  has  practiced 
ating  a  classified  advertising  de-  ful  occupation.  worked  as  a  re- 

_ _ _  porter  in  New  York. 
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lur  January 


A  T  1  members  of  the  Associ 

J\l  J_jG0.Cl©rS  Press  because  they  comprel 

the  importance  of  the  Asi 
■P)  rri  •1  I  ated  Press  in  a  free  country 

i  9.V  1  riDUl©  who  share  the  concept  of 

AP  as  a  cooperative  effori 
rp  XT'  1  1/'  *  newspapermen  for  accomp 

lor  rank  Jvin^  ment  of  the  one  and  only 

niTrrknco - fn  r<sr»nr+.  nnH 


Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
Associated  Press  executives 


members  of  the  Associated  •  1  13  *11 

Press  because  they  comprehend  I  /ISOrriGT*  111  I  I 
the  importance  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  a  free  country  and  T?  11  T) 

who  share  the  concept  of  the  1/  OllOWS  XlOW 
AP  as  a  cooperative  effort  by 

newspapermen  for  accomplish-  C!  ^  ^ _ _ 

ment  of  the  one  and  only  one  UVCF  OGCrGCV 
purpose — to  report  and  ex- 

change  the  news.  York,  Pa. 

“Second,  a  staff  made  up  of  A  disorderly  conduct  law  in- 


thority  members.  His  camera 
was  knocked  from  his  hand  and 
he  and  the  official  fell  through 
the  doorway.  The  reporter 
punched  his  attacker  to  free 
himself.  The  camera  was 
smashed. 

After  the  session,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  purpose  of  the 
secret  meeting  was  to  discuss 
the  hitherto  unpublicized  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $1.6  million  ex- 


fnn  Tpv..  able  newspapermen,  scattered  troduced  by  Mayor  Fred  A.  struction  of  a  $l.b  million  ex- 
'owsnnnpr  Tin  17  to  over  the  World,  and  capable  Schiding  has  been  constinied  by  pa^sion  of  the  city  s  sewage 

honor  Frank  King  retired  AP  producing  a  news  report  sec-  local  newspapers  as  a  threat  to 


ond  to  none;  respecting  the  im-  the  freedom  of  the  press.  date  three  area  paper  mills. 

.  ■  portance  of  their  responsibility  The  ordinance  would  have  the  authority  member  who 

■  •  j  i.  /.c  cover  the  news  and  receiving  effect  of  keeping  reporters  out  attacked  the  re^rter  is  an  o  - 

Mr.  King,  who  retiml  at  65,  return  the  respect  of  news-  of  meetings  where  they  are  not  mills. 

Dec.  31  was  given  a  din^r  by  paper  readers  everywhere  for  wanted.  The  bill  was  introduced  • 

theCorpiis  Christi  CaUer-Times,  the  way  they  discharge  that  re-  four  days  after  Arthur  W.  .  ■  -  n 

which  also  observed  its  75th  an-  sponsibility.”  Geiselman  Jr.,  of  the  Gazette  AVChltCCtS  IxOD 

niversary  at  the  affair.  ^  Cooper,  and  Daily  stair,  was  ejected  - 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  As-  long-time  AP  general  manager  from  a  secret  meeting  of  the  RoOftl  fOV  rVGSS 
sociatcd  Press  president  and  jukJ  executive  director,  told  city  sevrer  authority. 

principal  speaker,  termed  Mr.  King:  “You,  Frank,  can  pride  The  ordinance  would  make  it  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

King  “the  epitome  of  the  type  yourself  for  having  contributed  a  violation  of  the  disorderly  con-  Proposed  construction  of  a 
of  newspapermen  who  made  the  welfare  of  the  duct  code  for  a  person  to  enter  temporary  room  on  a  portico  of 

Assnrintpd  Prpss  OTPat.”  • _ •  t> _ _ i  _ I0V./I  nt.  1  1 _ _ 


Architects  Rap 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Proposed  construction  of  a 


Associated  Press  great.”  Associated  Press  and  its  mem-  “any  land,  building  or  room  .  .  .  the  State  Capitol  to  house  news- 

Others  praising  the  retired  bers.”  without  the  permission  of  the  ^len  covering  the  1959  General 

official  were  Frank  Starzel,  gen-  Conway  C.  Craig,  publisher  owner,  tenant  or  person  having  Assembly  is  being  opposed  by 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Caller-Times  welcomed  charge  or  control.  .  .  .”  North  Carolina  architects. 

Press;  Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  ^ecu-  ^jjg  diners,  many  of  whom  at-  would  make  it  an  of-  The  executive  committee  of  the 


the  State  Capitol  to  house  news- 


official  were  Frank  Starzel,  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  the  Associated  gf  ^^g  Caller-Times  welcomed  charge  or  control.  ...  North  Carolina  architects. 

Press;  Alan  J.  Gould,  AP  ^ecu-  ^^g  diners,  many  of  whom  at-  would  make  it  an  of-  The  executive  committee  of  the 

five  editor;  and  Dallas  Tunes  tended  sessions  of  the  Texas  pnse  for  a  person  to  refuse  to  chapter  of  the  American 


Herald  executive  editor  Felix  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
McKnight.  tors  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  King  joined  AP  38  years  jjj.  King  was  given  a  scrap- 
ago.  In  his  career  he  gave  AP  of  pictures  and  letters  of 

members  an  historic  news  beat  tribute  from  newspapermen 
by  traveling  across  revolt-tom  around  the  world  who  w'orked 
Russia,  1918-20,  with  the  AEF.  under  him  and  who  have  dubbed 
He  headed  AP’s  London  bureau  themselves  the  “King’s  Men.” 
a  number  of  years  and  later  be¬ 
came  chief  of  the  Texas  AP  • 

bureau  and,  finally.  Southwest  Jets  Enable  Change 
general  executive  representa-  In  Rome  Publishing 


leave  the  land,  building  or  room  ,  ...  a  i.-*  f 

...  j  y  t  Institute  of  Architects  adopted 

at  the  order  of  the  owner,  ten-  ,  . 

.  u  ■  u  a  resolution  against  this  pro¬ 

ant,  or  person  having  charge  ,  ,  ,r  ,  u  *• 

.  ,  posed  desecration  of  our  beauti¬ 

ful,  cherished  and  historic  capi- 
Denies  Press  .Attack  tol.” 

Mv  Govemor  Luthcr  H.  Hodges 


Denies  Press  .Attack 
Mr.  Schiding  postponed  bring¬ 


ing  the  bill  up  for  passage  after  ^he  room  was  being  er^ted 
a  deluge  of  protest  from  civic  on  the  capitol  portico  to  relieve 
and  labor  organizations  as  well 


as  from  three  of  the  city’s  four 
councilmen. 


bearable  situation.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  press 


five  in  membership  matters. 
Mr.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 


Mayor  Schiding  has  denied  room,  costing  between  $4,000 


Use  of  jet  planes  from  Paris  that  the  bill  is  aimed  at  the  and  $5,000,  could  be  dismantled 


Washington  Star,  said:  “Among  enabled  the  European  Edi-  press.  He  insists  that  its  pur-  and  stored  between  legislative 


newspapermen,  AP  men  are  York  Herald  pose  is  to  discourage  salesmen,  sessions, 

bound  together  by  a  bond  that  Tribune  to  discontinue  printing  solicitors  and  peddlers,  who,  he  • 

is  peculiarly  their  own.  It  con-  in  Rome,  Willet  Weeks,  director,  claims,  have  been  annoying 

sists  of  a  certain  discipline,  a  said  this  week  on  a  visit  to  the  housewives.  incA.aaaen  neaci^Up 

certain  set  of  standards,  a  cer-  fiome  office  in  New  York  City.  Geiselman,  co-winner  of  Australian  INews  Unit 

tain  aloofness  from  personal  in-  “We  expect  to  hold  our  Rome  the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s  George  E.  McCadden  fo 


newspapermen  who  made  the  American  in  the  Middle  East  be  discussed. 


Associated  Press  great.  I  know  and  every  Italian  city  except 
that  every  member  of  the  Asso-  Rome.” 


,  ■  ago,  Mr.  Thome  said,  the  Amer-  Geiselman  stood  up  to  photo-  ney  subsidiary  of  Hill  and 

rirst,  a  membership  which  ican’s  circulation  has  more  than  graph  the  group,  he  was  grabbed  Knowlton,  Inc.,  New  York  pub- 
vaues  the  privilage  of  being  tripled.  (EJ&P,  April  8,  1957).  from  behind  by  one  of  the  au-  lie  relations  counsel. 
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certain  set  of  standards,  a  cer-  office  in  New  York  City.  Geiselman,  co-winner  of  Australian  INews  Unit 

tain  aloofness  from  personal  in-  “We  expect  to  hold  our  Rome  the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s  George  E.  McCadden,  former 
volvement,  a  certain  independ-  circulation,”  he  said,  “because  1957  Broun  Memorial  Award,  United  Press  chief  in  Sydney, 
ence.  Such  qualities  may  be  the  we  gain  in  time  and  can  de-  walked  into  the  unpublicized  has  opened  a  New  York  office 
result  of  confidence  bom  of  the  liver  Paris  copies  faster  than  if  sewer  authority  meeting  held  in  for  News  Limited  of  Australia, 
knowledge  by  AP  men  that  they  they  were  printed  in  Rome.”  an  upstairs  dining  room  in  whose  interests  include  the  Daily 

sen-e  no  special  Interests.  They  Landon  K.  Thome  Jr.,  pub-  York’s  largest  hotel  last  Dec.  15.  News  and  recently-licensed 

^r\e  only  one  common  interest,  lisher  of  the  Rome  Daily  Amer-  When  authority  members  de-  NWS-TV  in  Adelaide, 

the  common  interest  in  the  ican,  has  protested  to  E&P  the  manded  that  he  leave,  the  re-  Mr.  McCadden  who  resigned 

s  raight  news  of  what  happens,  statement  made  by  the  Euro-  porter  said  he  had  been  advised  from  the  public  relations  staff  of 
“Frank  King  is  honored  and  pean  Edition’s  circulation  man-  by  the  newspaper’s  attorney  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  will 
AP  men  are  honored,  when  he  is  ager  (Nov.  8,  1958)  that  the  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  present  also  represent  the  PertA  Sunday 
called  the  epitome  of  the  type  of  Herald  Tribune  “outsells  the  because  public  business  was  to  Times  of  Western  Australia* 

...l_  _  _ 1_  xl- _  A _ : _ •C' _ i.  1_  .  J? _ J  .  *  .  .  • 


the  national  womens’  magazine 


City  Solicitor  John  W.  Heller  New  Idea  and  TV  Week,  pub- 
III  then  telephoned  Mr.  Schid-  lished  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 


^  Press  is  proud  of  the  Notarized  circulation  figures,  ing  at  City  Hall  and  asked  for  The  News  Limited  is  co-pub- 
who  continue  to  Mr.  Thorne  said,  show  that  the  “a  policeman  to  escort  the  re-  lisher  of  the  Adelaide  Sunday 
kreat  ”  Associated  Press  American  outsells  the  Herald  porter  out.”  Mr.  Schiding  told  Mail  and  holds  broadcasting 

Tribune  in  Italy  five  times  and  Mr.  Heller  he  couldn’t  send  a  interests  in  two  states. 

Mr.  McKelway  said  the  news  also  leads  in  some  key  cities  of  policeman  unless  some  sort  of  a  Mr.  McCadden,  an  American 
^rvme’s  greatness  will  be  main-  the  Middle  East.  charge  were  filed  against  the  resident  of  Australia  for  nearly 

in  as  long  as  the  two  princi-  Since  he  became  publisher  of  newspaperman.  10  years,  was  the  first  managing 

greatness  the  American  about  two  years  A  few  seconds  later,  as  Mr.  director  (1954-56)  of  the  Syd- 

Geiselman  stood  up  to  photo-  ney  subsidiary  of  Hill  and 


Classified  Ads  Serve 
Readers  Around  World 


Classified  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  sells  goods  and  services 
all  around  the  world.  In  all 
languages,  such  ads  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  and  profitable  to 
use. 

A  suiwey  made  for  E  &  P  by 
John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  foreign  sales  manager. 
King  Features  Syndicate, 
among  his  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  indicates  that 
newspapers  everyw'here  use 
classified  advertising  extensively 
and  effectively.  For  example  a 
Rio  de  Janeiro  new'spaper  runs 
as  many  as  61  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  on  Sunday. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reports 
from  different  countries  about 
classified  ads: 


News,  Durban,  averages  22 
pages  with  three  and  one-half 
pages  of  smalls.  The  weekend 
edition  of  the  Cape  Argus  in¬ 
cludes  a  separate  supplement  of 
“smalls,”  averaging  five  and 
one-half  pages  and  containing 
approximately  3,500  separate 
advertisements,  largely  from 
readers. 


Standard-size  El  Universal  at 
Mexico  City  averages  10  pages 
of  classified  daily  and  12  pages 
Sundays.  El  Norte,  Monterrey, 
averages  four  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  El  Infonnador,  Guada¬ 
lajara,  carried  two  pages  daily. 


newspapers  ranging  from  30  to 
40  pages. 

Aii!«tralia 

The  three  newspapers  out¬ 
standing  in  classified  are  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Mel¬ 
bourne  Age  and  Adelaide  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Classified  in  Australia 
has  tw'o  very  lush  days — Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Saturdays.  In  a 
Saturday  Sydney  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  of  64  pages,  46  were  classi¬ 
fied;  Monday,  18  pages,  six 
classified;  Tuesday,  36  pages, 
eight  classified;  Wednesday,  46 
pages,  22  classified;  Thursday, 
20  pages,  seven  classified;  Fri¬ 
day,  22  pages,  six  and  one-half 
classified.  Sunday  papers  carry 
little  or  no  classified. 


F rom  22  to  25  standard  pages 
of  classified  advertising  are 
carried  daily  by  0  Estado  de 
Sao  Paulo  and  on  Sundays  there 
are  about  80  pages  of  classified. 
The  Jomal  do  Brasil  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  publishes  about  60 
pages  of  such  advertising  on 
Sundays  and  also  has  heavy 
volume  of  classified  on  week¬ 
days.  Estado  on  Sundays  runs 
from  120  to  130  pages  overall. 
A  classified  ad  must  be  paid  for 
in  advance  and  copy  must  be 
provided  three  or  four  days  in 
advance  of  Sundays.  Correio  da 
Manha,  Rio,  carries  from  38  to 
42  pages  of  classified  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

.*^0111  Africa 

The  Johannesburg  Star  av¬ 
erages  27  pages  a  day  with  four 
pages  of  classified  ads  or 
“smalls.”  The  Cape  Argus,  Cape 
Towrn,  averages  22  pages  a  day 
with  three  and  one-half  pages 
of  smalls,  and  the  Natal  Daily 


Ta  Nea  specializes  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  carries  two 
to  three  pages  daily  out  of  a 
total  of  eight  pages.  When  six- 
page  papers  are  put  out  once 
or  twice  a  week,  classified  runs 
one  to  two  pages.  Other  news¬ 
papers  carry  a  certain  amount 
of  classified. 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser  pub¬ 
lishes  about  two  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  daily  and  the  Star  Bulletin 
publishes  three  or  four  pages 
daily. 

Philippines 

The  Manila  Times  averages 
tw’o  pages  of  classified  and  24  in 
all  daily. 


Ya  in  Madrid  publishes  two 
or  three  classified  ad  pages  daily 
in  newspapers  from  10  to  14 
pages  in  size.  La  Vanguardia 
in  Barcelona  publishes  between 
six  and  10  classified  pages  in 


Your  Linotype  will 


■  90  like 

United  Press’  the 
International 

NEWSPICTURES  | 

T«ll  the  Story 


with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Parts 


The  newspaper  giving  most 
attention  to  classified  is  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  averaging 
32  pages  daily  with  from  eight 
to  nine  devoted  to  classified. 
Next  comes  Informacion,  aver¬ 
aging  32  pages  with  about  six 
classified.  El  Mundo  averages 
24  pages  with  three  classified. 
Excelsior,  averages  20  with 
about  three  classified.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  all  the.se  papers  have  from 
30  to  60  pages  and  classified  is 
proportionately  increased. 

.Argentina 

These  are  averages  of  the 
classified  pages  carried:  Clarin 
(tabloid),  Buenos  Aires,  18; 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  six; 
La  Capital,  Rosario,  seven;  Voz 
del  Interior,  Cordoba,  five;  Los 
Andes,  Mendoza,  six. 

Due  to  high  cost  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  imports  of  newsprint, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
ads  in  the  two  Buenos  Aires 
papers  listed  are  limited  to  a 
single  line  of  highly  abbreviated 
text,  such  as:  “Algebra  fis/qu 
pf/dm  596195.”  This,  translat¬ 
ed  into  plain  language,  means: 
“Algebra,  physics,  chemistry, 
taught  pupils  at  home.  Phone 
59-6195.”  Another,  “Cocinera. 
_  s/p  c/f  of.  nva  $900-325078” 
stands  for  “Good  cook  practical 
plain  dishes  offers  services  to 
small  family.  Won’t  go  to 
suburbs  or  country.  Salary  $900. 
i  Phone  32-5078.” 

Uruguay 

I  El  Dia,  Montevideo,  averages 
'  five  pages  of  classified. 


El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  aver¬ 
ages  16  pages  of  classified  daily. 

New  Zealand 

The  New  Zealand  Herald, 
Wellington,  carries  an  average 
of  40  pages  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  each  w'eek.  Approxi¬ 
mately  33%  of  this  volume  ap- 
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pears  in  the  Saturday  issue. 
The  Auckland  Star  publishes 
as  high  as  7,198  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  a  year.  The  Christchurch 
Star  and  Christchurch  Press 
publish  large  classified  sections. 
The  Wellington  Evening  Post 
carries  an  average  of  five  pages 
daily. 

England 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
devotes  three  full  pages  to  clas¬ 
sified  plus  two  columns  inter¬ 
spersed  with  news.  The  London 
Evening  News  runs  four  or  five 
pages.  The  London  Evening 
Standard  (tabloid)  carries  five 
or  six  pages  and  the  London 
Star  (tabloid)  three  or  four 
pages.  The  provincial  newspa¬ 
pers  carry  a  heavy  volume,  too. 
For  example,  the  Hendon  and 
Finchley  Times  carries  28  col- 


The  Central  Daily  News,  Tai¬ 
pei,  and  the  United  Daily  News, 
Taipei,  specialize  in  classified 
advertising. 


All  Japanese  daily  news¬ 
papers  carry  classified  in  their 
morning  editions.  Those  car¬ 
rying  the  largest  volume  are  the 
largest  papers,  the  Fomfun 
Shimbun,  Asahi  Shimbun  and 
Mainichi  Shimbun.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
usually  eight  pages,  sometimes 
10,  carries  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  back  page  in  clas¬ 
sified. 


In  Hong  Kong,  the  English- 
language  South  China  Morning 
Post  and  Hong  Kong  Standard 
each  carry  a  page  of  classified 
in  a  20-page  paper.  In  the  same 
city,  the  Chinese-language  WoA 
Kiu  Yat  Po  (24  pages)  and 
Sing  Tao  Jit  Poh  (20  pages) 
carry  two  pages  of  classified 
advertising. 

Costa  Rica 

La  Na,cion,  San  Jose,  averages 
four  or  five  pages  of  classified 
every  day. 


El  Comercio  of  Lima  averages 
somewhat  more  than  two  fall 
pages  of  classified. 

Venezuela 

El  Universal  of  Caracas  car¬ 
ries  an  average  of  six  standard- 
size  pages  of  classified  every 
day. 


El  Tiempo,  Bogota  for  many 
years  successfully  exploited  the 
classified  advertising  section  to 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Huber  checks 
news  ink 

every  step  of  the  way 


You  can  learn 
how  we  make 
high-quality 
news  inks  by 
writing  for 
the  issue  of 
Huber  News 
which 

describes  the 
process. 


Constant  quality  control  is  maintained  to  check  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
facturing  steps  at  Huber  plants  and  service  stations.  Although  untouched 
by  human  hands,  our  inks  receive  the  greatest  attention  and  control. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 
1478  Chestnut  Avenue,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
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World  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

the  extent  that  readers  came  to 
count  on  it  as  a  source  of  varied 
helpful  information  in  many 
fields  of  activity.  It  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  running  two  pages  daily.  El 
Espectador,  Bogota,  has  suc- 
ce^ed  in  increasing  its  original 
one  page  to  four  pages  by  offer¬ 
ing  advertisers  the  benefit  of 
two  editions,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  for  the  former  rate  of  one 
edition.  El  Pais,  Cali,  averages 
thi'ee  pages  and  Relator,  Cali, 
averages  two  pages. 


These  Dublin  papers  carry 
from  two  to  four  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified:  Irish  Press,  Evening 
Press,  Irish  Independent,  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald,  Irish  Times,  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail.  The  Belfast  Tele¬ 
graph  does  the  same. 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade’s  Politika,  biggest 
Yugoslav  daily,  usually  has  16- 
20  pages,  of  which  two-to-eight 
are  classified.  Narodni  List, 
Zagreb,  consists  of  eight  pages, 
if  which  one  or  two  are  devoted 
to  classified  daily.  On  Sundays, 
Narodni  List  has  a  20-page  edi¬ 
tion,  with  10  full  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified. 

Portugal 

Diario  de  Noticias  of  Lisbon 
makes  up  its  news  section  in 
eight  column  pages  but  the  two 
classified  pages  are  made  up  in 
14  columns  to  the  page.  Each 
column  is  seven  picas  wide. 

Sweden 

Dagens  Nyheter,  Stockholm, 
averages  2,533  classified  ads  in 
Edition  A  and  565  in  Edition  B. 
^Healthy  increases  are  reported 
in  both  editions.  Edition  A  runs 
to  more  than  11  pages  and  Edi¬ 
tion  B  to  more  than  three  pages. 

Norway 

Aftenposten,  Oslo,  averages 

I  ATTENTION 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 

THE  BRIGGS  ORGANIZATION 

I  can  now  handle  your 
I  •  Special  Edition 

•  Business  Review  Page 

•  Civic  Pages 

•  Buyers  Guide  Page 

OP  other  Special  Features 

at  no  cost  whatever  to  you 
call  or  write 

BRIGGS  BROS. 

“over  40  years  experience” 
BranifT  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  Gty,  Okla. 


nearly  nine  pages  of  classified 
in  the  morning  edition  and  more 
than  two  pages  in  the  evening 
edition. 


Berlingske  Tidende,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  in  1957  ran  948,822  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  a  daily  average  of 
2,630,  in  27,760  columns  or 
3,966  pages. 


In  Helsinki,  Helsingin  Sano- 
mat  carries  an  average  of  800 
classified  ads  daily  or  five  pages 
of  five  columns. 

Germany 

The  Hamburger  Ahendblatt 
of  Hamburg  averages  eight 
pages.  Westdeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  of  Essen  aver¬ 
ages  seven.  The  Hannoversche 
Presse  of  Hanover  averages 
six.  The  Berlin  Telegraf  aver¬ 
ages  five.  Munchner  Merkur, 
Munchen,  averages  four.  Frank¬ 
furter  Neue  Presse  of  Frank¬ 
furt-Main  averages  three  pages. 

Switzerland 

Tagesanzeiger,  Zurich,  and 
Feuille  D’Avis,  Lausanne,  run 
from  32  to  64  pages  a  day,  20*;^ 
of  the  papers  being  devoted  to 
classified  advertising.  Three  ad¬ 
vertising  papers  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  free  devote  50%  of 
their  pages  to  classified.  They 
are  Tagblatt  Der  Stadt  Zurich, 
Baslerstab,  Basel  (weekly)  and 
Bossier  Woche,  Basel  (weekly). 

France 

The  average  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  classified  advertising 
is  as  follows:  FranceSoir, 
Paris,  two  to  three;  Le  Figaro, 
Paris,  two;  Le  Parisien  Libre, 
Paris,  one  and  one-half ;  Le 
Progress  De  Lyon,  Lyon,  one; 
Nice  Matin,  Nice,  two. 

Belgium 

Four  Brussels  papers  have 
these  average  number  of  pages 
of  classified:  Le  Soir,  12;  Het 
Laatste  Nieuws,  four;  La  Der- 
niere  Heure,  12;  La  Libre  Bel¬ 
gique,  three. 

Holland 

Daily  averages  in  classified 
pages:  De  Telegraaf,  Amster¬ 
dam,  four  during  week  and  six 
and  one-half  on  Saturday;  De 
Volkskrant,  Amsterdam,  four 
during  week  and  seven  and  one- 
half  Saturday;  Vrije  Volk,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  four  during  week  and 
13  Saturday;  Algemeen  Dag- 
blad,  Rotterdam,  five  during 
week  and  15%  Saturday. 

Turkey 

Two  Istanbul  papers,  Hurri- 
yet  and  Milliyet,  devote  one- 
fourth  page  daily  to  classified 
and  another,  Aksam,  devotes 
one-tenth  of  a  page  to  classified. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  Due  To  and  All  That 


Due  to  falls  into  the  category  of  expressions  that  are 
much  used  but  faintly  suspect.  Anyone  who  is  at  all 
attentive  to  usage  has  an  idea,  at  least,  that  due  to  is 
supposedly  sinful  in  certain  constructions.  Usage  has 
washed  its  blemishes  away,  however,  and  it  may  now 
be  freely  used  as  one  chooses. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  especially  to  lint-pickers,  to 
review  the  grounds  on  which  due  to  was  once  aspersed. 
The  old  view,  as  set  forth  by  Fowler,  was  that  due  to 
could  not  stand  in  the  place  of  owing  to  or  because  of. 
According  to  this  reasoning,  in  other  words,  due  to 
could  not  be  used  as  a  preposition  introducing  an  ad¬ 
verbial  modifier.  This  discussion  is  getting  loathe- 
somely  grammatical,  so  let  us  try  to  illuminate  it  with 
some  examples.  The  old  idea  was  that 

“Asian  flu  is  due  to  an  imported  virus”  is  acceptable, 
because  here  due  serves  as  an  adjective  modifying  flu, 
but  that 

“Due  to  Asian  flu,  he  missed  three  days  of  school,”  is 
no  good,  because  here  due  to,  as  a  preposition,  introduces 
a  phrase  that  modifies  the  verb  missed. 

All  this  is  hair-splitting,  as  our  age  views  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Either  owing  to  or  due  to  will  sound  acceptable 
in  these  constructions.  Anyway,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  owing  to  and  due  to  are  identical  in  origin, 
and  if  owing  to  can  grow  up  and  become  a  preposition, 
as  it  has,  why  arbitrarily  bar  the  path  of  opportunity  to 
due  to? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  insist  on  hewing  to  the 
old  prejudice,  there  is  an  easy  way  to  tell  whether  a 
doubtful  due  to  conforms.  The  idiomatic  line  between 
due  to  and  owing  to  is  pretty  blurry,  but  not  the  one 
between  due  to  and  because  of.  And  if  because  of  can 
be  substituted  for  due  to,  due  to  is  wrong — according 
to  the  old  rule,  remember. 

“Asian  flu  is  because  of  an  imported  virus”  is  clearly 
impossible,  and  thus  d^^e  to  is  acceptable.  But  “Because 
of  Asian  flu,  he  missed  three  days  of  school”  is  fine,  and 
so  “due  to  Asian  flu”  is  not.  All  this,  let  me  make  clear 
again,  is  balderdash  in  the  view  of  modem  authorities, 
who  pennit  us  to  scatter  due  to’s  where  we  like. 

Due  to  the  fact  that,  a  popular  locution,  is  objection¬ 
able  not  because  it  uses  due  to  as  a  preposition,  but 
because  it  is  the  long  way  around  for  because. 


Wayward  Words 


Another  strange  notion  concerning  the  use  of  antici¬ 
pate,  which  often  displaces  expect,  has  come  to  light.  It 
is  that  anticipate  is  appropriate  with  respect  to  some 
thing  that  is  awaited  eagerly  or  happily.  But  alas,  this 
is  only  a  delusion  that  arises  out  of  misuse.  Although 
a  recent  compendium  of  usage  condones  this  sense,  it  is 
supported  neither  by  dictionary  definition,  derivation, 
nor  the  practice  of  careful  writers.  Anticipate  in  this 
sense  is  found  in  the  trashy  surroundings  where  type  is 
not  followed  by  of.  Those  who  want  to  convey  the  idea 
of  eager  expectation  are  going  to  have  to  say  eagerly 
expect. 

The  expression  doubling  in  brass  is  probably  open  to 
criticism  as  a  cliche  when  used  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  apart  from  this  its  point  is  often  blunted.  A 
photographer  for  a  newspaper,  for  example,  w'as  de¬ 
scribed  as  doubling  in  brass  because  he  also  took  pictures 
for  a  magazine.  Doubling  in  brass,  as  even  the  tone- 
deaf  must  suspect,  comes  from  the  world  of  music,  and 
is  said  of  a  band  member  whose  primary  instrument 
is  a  string  or  woodwind,  but  who  is  capable  of  playing 
a  brass,  such  as  a  trumpet  or  trombone,  when  necessary. 
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bringing  the  “QUEEN”  TO  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Say  you  drive  your  car  12,000  miles  a  year.  This  requires 
about  three  tons  of  gasoline.  At  that  rate,  the  gasoline  used 
hy  the  people  of  Harrisburg  each  year  weighs  more  than  the 
Queen  Mary.  Every  drop  has  to  be  found,  refined,  delivered. 


Often  it  goes  a  hundred  times  as  far  as  it  goes  in  your 
car,  before  it  ever  reaches  your  car.  Getting  gasoline 
to  all  the  Harrisburgs  in  this  big  land  is  part  of  the  oil 
business.  And  it’s  “everyday  miracles”  like  this,  performed 
by  American  oilmen,  that  keep  our  nation  on  the  move. 


Helping  to  build  a  better  future . . . 


One  of  a  series  of  aypearinfi  month 


Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  (^sm) 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
Ne.'.  YorK  Chicago.  San  francisc^. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 

St  lackson  St 


Report  on  Reporters, 


Linton  Wells’  Beat 
Was  in  80  Countries 

By  Ray  Erwn  • 


Linton  Wells 


ord  time  of  28  days,  13  hours,  «l  was  in  Los  Angeles  repre- 

five  minutes.  During  that  trip,  seating  the  Chicago  Tribune  obtained  negatives  of  the 
he  made  the  first  long-distance  when  the  ocean  liner  City  of  Dempsey  -  Carpentier  world 
flight  across  Russia  and  Siberia,  Honolulu  burned  in  the  Pacific  heavyweight  championship  1^- 
a  2,100-mile  trip,  in  a  single-  in  1921  or  1922,”  he  answered  match  at  Boyle  s  Thirty 

engine  chartered  plane.  after  knitting  his  brows  in  -^cres,  Jersey  City,  at  noon  Sat- 

^  urday  and  landed  them  at  noon 

Farewell  to  Yachting  thought  for  a  m^ent.  Sur-  ^  ^  Presidium,  San 

*  vivors  were  picked  up  by  the  ^  icaiuium,  oau 

He  lived  nine  years  in  Europe  transport  Thomas,  whose  skip-  Frisco.  He  was  surprised 
(four  in  the  Soviet  Union),  five  per  was  Capt.  Jerry  Smith.  I  ^^portf  from  the  San 

years  in  Africa,  nine  years  in  had  been  to  Guam  and  the  Jap-  ^rajtcusco  D^ly  News  was  not 
the  Orient  and  three  in  Latin  anese  mandated  islands  with  u"* 

America.  To  please  his  brilliant  him.  I  radioed  him  I  would  board 

son,  in  his  first  year  of  high  the  Thomas  from  a  seaplane.  He  ^  ®<^®®’ 

school  at  12,  he  bought  a  cruis-  replied  he  would  not  stop  his  He  wondered  why  until  he 
ing  houseboat  a  few  years  ago,  ship  to  take  me  aboard.  saw  the  San  Francisco  morning 

became  a  yacht  club  commodore  “I  chartered  an  old  seaplane  papers  with  fight  pix  on  their 
in  Florida  and  cruised  the  and  about  100  miles  off  Santa  front  pages.  Airmailed  pictures, 
Caribbean  constantly.  Laziness  Barbara  Island  we  spotted  the  their  transportation  costing  16c 
and  luxury  palled  on  the  news  transport,”  he  continued  with  a  in  stamps,  had  beaten  his  ex¬ 
ace  and  he  sold  the  yacht.  reminiscent  grin.  “I  had  on  a  pedition,  which  cost  $50,000. 

“I  found  the  craft  to  be  a  life  preserver,  from  which  I  had  it  had  been  a  rugged  and 
luxury-loving  whore  and  I’ll  removed  one  section  of  cork  and  ragged  air  journey.  His  chart- 
never  own  a  rowboat  again,”  re-  replaced  it  with  a  bottle  of  grin,  gred  Bristol  Bomber  made  a 
marked  Mr.  Wells  with  a  wry  By  radio,  I  had  negotiated  with  forced  landing  in  a  cornfield 
grin.  some  of  the  survivors  and  had  near  Greeley,  Neb.,  and  report- 

He  attended  the  U.  S.  Naval  contracted  to  buy  negatives  of  er-pilot  Wells  took  a  train  to 
Academy,  is  the  author  of  four  pictures  they  had  made  during  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  where  an- 
books  and  is  well  known  as  a  the  disaster.  other  World  War  I  single-engine 

_  _  plane  was  obtained  for  a  re- 

sumption  the 

I  historic  cross-country  air  trek. 

^  I  With  all  his  troubles  and  with 

I  the  final  frustration  of  having 
been  beaten  by  the  airmail,  he 
at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he  beat  a  Hearst  chart¬ 
er  plane  flight  by  a  couple  of 
hours.  He  won  a  battle  but  lost 
the  war. 

Mexican  Revolution 


by  comment,  piett«rtt^«t>ror  in  fact  or 
identity;  or  of  inolo^nS  Privocy  Of 
Copyright,  Piroey  of  motter  or  format 
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Big  step  forward  in  road  construction 

Asphalt  Pavement  used  for  New  Michigan  Superhighway 


Another  big  break  for  taxpayers! 


The  new  Grand  Haven-Muskegon  Expressway  is  the 
first  Asphalt-paved  Superhighway  ever  built  in 
Michigan.  It’s  the  forerunner  of  modern  heavy-duty 
Asphalt  highways  soon  to  come  for  Michigan’s  Inter¬ 
state  System.  (And  for  the  big  Interstate  super¬ 
highways  in  your  state,  too!) 

Its  smoother-riding,  continuous  surface  has  no 
sawed-in  noise-makers,  no  thump,  thump,  thump, 
no  dangerous  lane  joints  that  swerve  your  car,  make 
you  fight  the  wheel. 

A  Grip-Top  surface  holds  your  tires  to  the  road  for 
greater  skid  resistance.  Traffic  markers  stand  out 
clearly  to  guide  you  safely  day  or  night. 

All  this  at  a  savings  of  up  to  10%  and  sometimes 
up  to  50%  in  construction  costs.  These  first  savings 
will  pay  all  pavement  maintenance  costs  for  many 
years,  permitting  your  highway  engineers  to  plan 
more  miles  of  local  roads  now  for  your  tax  dollars. 


Newest  Highway  Construction! 
Grip-Top  Asphalt  Pavement 


Modern  Asphalt  Pavement 
-For  Massive  Strength!  A 
foundation  composed  of 
■■■  layers  of  crushed  aggre- 
SS  gate  and  Asphalt  concrete 
is  "locked  together"  like  a 
"iv*  lamination.  Result:  Longer- 
life  pavement  costing  less 
to  build,  less  to  maintain. 

Grip-Top  — For  Greater 
Safety!  Today’s  traction- 
textured  Asphalt  pavement 
is  designed  to  “grip”  your 
tires,  without  noise,  give 
you  greater  skid  resistance 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Ice 
and  snow  melt  faster;  de¬ 
icing  chemicals  do  no  harm. 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness . . . 
A SPHA LT- paved  Interstate  Highways 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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viewing  Dollfuss.  Von  Wiegand  he  directed  correspondents  but  Marines.  Within  30  days,  5,600 
got  inteiwiew  in  five  hours.  I  never  had  but  one  message  Marines  wei’e  in  Nicaragrua.” 
Why?”  By  then  Von  Wiegand  from  him,”  recalled  Mr.  Wells. 

already  had  gone  to  Rome  and  “I  was  in  Dublin  and  from  San  Jungle  Journey 

Egypt.  Simeon  came  a  cable:  ‘Your  When  things  had  quieted 

Correspondent  Wells  had  his  political  stuff  adequate  but  down.  Wells  made  a  memorable 
share  of  frustrations,  of  course,  what  does  the  man  in  the  street  journey  by  muleback  through  50 
in  trying  to  get  news  out  of  Rus-  think?  I  bloody  well  got  out  miles  of  tropical  jungle  to  inter- 
sia.  But  he  got  a  big  beat  there  ^^d  found  out.”  view  Gen.  Moncado,  leader  of 

— news  of  the  recognition  of  the  Once,  when  the  correspondent  the  revolutionary  forces,  for  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  U.  S.  in  was  at  San  Simeon,  Mr.  Hearst  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
1933.  In  connection  with  the  told  him  that  his  men  represent-  President  Calvin  Coolidge  ex- 
much-publicized  eight-hour  in-  ed  him  and  he  wanted  to  be  rep-  pressed  a  desire  to  talk  to  Lin- 
terview  Senator  Humphrey  re-  resented  with  dignity.  The  cor-  ton  Wells  about  his  talk  with 
cently  held  with  Khnishchev,  respondent  was  ordered  to  oc-  Moncado.  The  correspondent 
Mr.  Wells  recalled  that  U.  S.  cupy  hotel  suites  instead  of  was  accompanied  to  the  White 
Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt  rooms  and  to  travel  first  class.  House  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
often  conferred  with  Stalin  Wells  said  Hearst  once  fired  a  then  a  Herald  Tribune  corre- 
from  8  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  correspondent  for  occupying  a  spondent  in  Washington  and 

An  important  attribute  of  a  third-class  cabin  on  a  ship.  now  United  States  Ambassador 

foreign  correspondent’s  work  is  Linton  Wells  did  not  come  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  ability  to  anticipate,  Mr.  through  adventurous  global  ex-  told  President  Coolidge 

Wells  obseiwed.  For  instance,  ploits  unscathed.  He  was  shot  that  Moncado  would  lay  down 
without  a  crystal  ball  he  was  in  a  shoulder  in  Ethiopia  in  arms,  if  he  was  told  to  do 
then  ^  predict  when  the  Ethi-  1936,  shot  in  a  foot  in  Mexico  so  by  someone  in  authority,” 
opian  War  would  break  in  1935  in  1915,  stabbed  in  a  bar  in  said  Mr.  Wells.  “Coolidge  an- 
— when  the  big  rains  stop  on  Shanghai  in  a  non-professional  nounced  that  afternoon  that 
Sept.  30.  The  war  actually  be-  brawl  between  a  Russian  bar-  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  going  to 
gan  Oct.  2.  maid  and  an  Italian  sailor.  He  Nicaragua  to  tell  the  insurgent 

While  he  was  in  London  in  has  had  emergency  plane  land-  to  lay  down  their  ams.  He  did 
1931,  Mr.  Wells  decided  that  no  ings  but  none  he  could  not  walk  and  they  did  and  the  revolution 
with  correspondents  had  been  doing  away  from.  (He  learned  to  ®oded.” 

anything  about  Ireland.  He  pilot  a  plane  in  1915  and  knew  Three  or  four  years  later, 
went  there  and  interviewed  “Slim”  Lindbergh  when  he  was  Moncado  appealed  to  Wells  in 
President  Cosgrove  and  the  then  a  pioneer  mail  pilot.)  New  York  to  find  out  whether 

turbing  “why”  cablegrams  from  opposition  leader,  De  Valera.  «  •  i  j  xr  ^nrinnrnvJ 

New  York:  “You  have  been  in  “I  worked  for  Mr.  Hearst  "  froT^S^mner  Welfes,  then  in 

Vienna  five  days  without  inter-  a  long  time  and  always  heard  He  was  responsible  for  get-  of  T  nfin  America  affairs 


Linton  Wells 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


greatest  reporter  to  cover  the 
story,”  observed  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  that 
proposition  at  all  because  you 
are  wrong  on  two  counts,” 
brashly  replied  Linton  Wells. 
“The  Chicago  Tribune  is  not  the 
world’s  greatest  newspaper  and 
Floyd  Gibbons  is  not  the  w'orld’s 
greatest  reporter.” 

Thus  ended  Wells’  plan  for 
the  global  flight — and  his  job  on 
the  Trib. 

What  are  some  of  Linton 
Wells’  most  frustrating  failures 
on  news  stories — if  any? 

While  working  for  Intel-na¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  Russia 
in  1933,  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
interviewed  Hitler  and 
journeyed  on  to  Vienna  to  talk 
to  Premier  Dollfuss,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  see  him.  Then  one  day 
Karl  Von  Wiegand  flew  in  and 
had  breakfast  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  checked  out  in  the 
afternoon.  He 
Wells  it  was  a 
said  he  was  going  to  Paris. 
Wells  received  one  of  those  dis- 
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NATIONAL  STEEL 


and  its  output  makes  National  Steel  the  nation’s  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  source  of  this  material. 

Tin  plate  is  just  one  of  many  quality  steels  and  steel  products  in 
which  National  Steel  specializes.  Another  National  Steel  specialty 
is  service.  A  look-ahead  service  dedicated  to  all  American  industry 
through  its  five  major  divisions:  Weirton  Steel  Company,  Great 
Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Enamelstrip 
Corporation,  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GRANT  BUILDING,  PIHSBURGH,  PA 


Multiply  the  cans  you  see  here  by  2  billion — and  it  still  falls  short 
of  the  output  it  takes  each  year  to  pack  the  myriad  products  we 
buy  in  cans.  The  actual  yearly  total  in  the  U.S.  alone:  more  than 
40  billion  cans — 26  billion  of  which  contain  foods  of  almost  every 
imaginable  variety. 

Through  its  Weirton  Steel  Company  division.  National  Steel  is  a 
leading  supplier  of  the  tin  plate  from  which  cans  are  made. 
Weirton  produces  both  electrolytic  and  hot-dipped  tin  plate  . . . 


National  Press  Club 
Wins  Vital  Speakers 


Washington 

Within  one  week,  President 
Eisenhower  and  Anastas  Miko- 
yan,  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Soviet 
setup,  spoke  to  National  Press 
Club  luncheons  and  newsrooms 
around  the  country  must  have 
been  wondering  how  come,  that 
the  biggest  names  in  the  news 
can  be  lured  with  such  regularity 
to  the  NPC  dining  hall. 

Club  members  sometimes 
wonder,  too.  Many  of  them  know 
only  that  it  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years.  Few  are  awaie 
of  its  Topsy-like  growth.  While 
big  shots  have  been  formally,  or 
informally  entertained  before, 
the  luncheon  schedule  as  it  exists 
today  probably  had  its  preview 
in  1932  when  President-elect 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to 
the  club  as  the  guest  of  Cor¬ 
respondent  Bascom  Tinimons. 
The  walls  bulged  with  newsmen 
seeking  the  big  story.  Raymond 
P.  Brandt  (St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch)  became  club  president  a 
few  months  later  and  the  inter¬ 
national  forum  probably  dates 
from  that  event.  Mr.  Brandt 
moved  the  luncheons  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  in  1933  presented 
such  notable  figures  as  Prime 
Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
whose  speech  was  carried  on 
one  of  the  first  worldwide  radio 
hookups ;  Maxim  Litvinov,  Soviet 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  Fiorella  H.  La  Guardia,  the 
former  Congressman  who  had 
become  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City. 

Ike — Mikoyan — Martin 

Mikoyan  spoke  last  Monday. 
President  Eisenhower  was  the 
guest  the  previous  Wednesday, 
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and  the  day  before  that  Rep. 
Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.,  the  de¬ 
posed  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was 
heard  warning  against  Repub¬ 
lican  sniping  and  against  trying 
to  overcome  the  democratic  ma¬ 
jority  in  Congress  by  methods 
of  force. 

The  President’s  appearance 
marked  the  close  of  the  one-year 
term  of  NPC  President  John 
Horner  (Washington  Star).  It 
was  a  year  during  which  33 
speakers  attracted  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  13,619  men,  with 
average  attendance  of  413.  The 
SRO  sign  was  put  up  at  more 
than  one-half  the  scheduled  ses¬ 
sions.  Requests  for  tickets  to 
the  Eisenhower  and  Mikoyan 
luncheons,  to  name  two  of  the 
more  recent,  outdistanced  ac¬ 
commodations  by  several  hund¬ 
red  each.  Rep.  Martin’s  coming 
to  the  club  drew  an  overflow. 

The  late  Pope  Pius  XII  was  a 
guest  speaker  when  he  was  in 
this  country  as  Papal  Secretary 
of  State.  Rev.  Billy  Graham  was 
there  too;  also  Upton  Sinclair 
to  discuss  his  End  Poverty  In 
California,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Townsend  to  explain  his  pen- 
sions-for-all  pitch.  Norman 
Thomas,  Earl  Browder,  John  L. 
Lewis,  Wendell  Willkie  (who 
made  his  announcement  of  can¬ 
didacy  from  the  NPC  platform). 
Sir  Anthony  Eden,  Robert  A. 
Taft,  kings  and  former  kings, 
Ali  Khan,  diplomats  and  mili¬ 
tary  men — you  name  the  story 
and  possibly  it  broke  at  a  Press 
Club  luncheon  or  was  embel¬ 
lished  by  the  central  character 
at  such  a  function. 

The  year  1958  began  with 
Atty.  Gen.  William  P.  Rogers 


making  one  of  his  first  appear¬ 
ances  as  a  Cabinet  member.  Jan¬ 
uary’s  calendar  also  records 
talks  by  Admiral  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  chief  of  naval  operations, 
by  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  by 
Gov.  Robert  Meyner  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  February,  Ambassador  S. 
B.  Lacy  came  to  discuss  the  new 
cultural  exchange  agreement 
with  Russia.  Next  was  Russia’s 
smiling  Ambassador  Mikhail  A. 
Menshikov;  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  Neil  H.  McElroy.  Ki'afft 
Ehricks  of  Convair  had  the 
rostrum  in  April  to  discuss 
military  and  civilian  aviation. 
Conflicting  viewpoints  on  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  atomic  energy  pro¬ 
gram  were  presented  by  Admiral 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  AEC  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Senator  Clinton  B. 
Anderson. 

Nixon  Talks 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  just  back  from  launching 
the  world’s  newest  republic, 
Ghana,  came  to  the  club  May  21, 
and  six  days  later  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  held  forth.  Interesting 
in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  Rayburn  outdrew  the  Vice 
President,  492  to  461. 

Back  to  diplomatic  discussion. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  was  a  guest  in  June, 
followed  by  Lawrence  C.  Der- 
thick,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  then  by 
Carlos  P.  Garcia,  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philippines.  The 
tide  of  international  guests  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Afghanistan,  Sardar  Moham¬ 
mad  Daoud,  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Air  Force 
Chief,  spoke  in  July,  followed  by 
one  week  by  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-Shek.  The  all-male  club  ap¬ 
pears  to  adhere  closely  to  male 
speakers,  but  that  is  not  by 
design.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
and  Clare  Luce  have  been  on  the 


Kwame  Nkrumah,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Ghana,  and  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Amintora  Fanfani  of  Italy, 
rounded  out  the  July  program. 

Telling  a  modestly-phrased 
story  of  his  trip  under  the  ice 
at  the  North  Pole  was  Com¬ 
mander  William  R.  Anderson, 
who  captained  the  U.S.S.  Nau¬ 
tilus.  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  retiring 
as  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand, 
made  his  speech  to  the  Press 
Club  his  farewell  to  the  United 
States. 

Meade  Alcorn,  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman, 
and  his  opposite  number,  Paul 
A.  Butler  of  the  Democratic 
Committee,  had  their  “equal 
time’’  with  Alcorn  outdrawing 
Butler.  China’s  new  Ambassador 
George  K.  C.  Yeh  was  “sand¬ 
wiched”  between  the  political 
talks.  Cyrus  Eaton,  just  back 
from  Russia,  pulled  a  capacity 
crowd;  Prince  Aly  Khan  did 
fairly  well  at  the  luncheon  in 
point  of  attendance,  but  outdrew 
all  the  others  in  number  of 
women  who  lined  the  entrance 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  noted 
horseman,  here  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Races.  Outer  space  was 
the  topic  pursued  by  Dr.  Hu^ 
Odishaw,  executive  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Committee  for  IGY. 
Four  days  later,  Harry  S. 
Truman  sent  the  SRO  sign  up. 

That  was  the  list  as  the 
calendar  year  ended.  But  within 
three  weeks  thereafter  there 
were  to  be  luncheons  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  who  hadn’t 
been  to  the  club  since  he  went 
to  the  White  House,  although 
often  invited;  Rep.  Martin  who 
became  newsworthy  in  defeat; 
and  Mikoyan,  who  wasn’t  ex¬ 
pected  here  when  the  old  year 
closed.  Booking  all  three  so 
rapidly  reflects  the  newsmen’s 
I  determination  to  get  the  news 
’  first.  But  not  all  the  axioms  of 
,  the  trade  are  applicable  here: 
I  in  the  NPC  practice  the  source 
goes  right  to  the  reporter. 
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Help  your  family  to  a  healthy,  happy  winter 


young  children  from  people  who  sneeze 
and  cough  carelessly. 

Avoid  drafts  and  chilling  and  always  wear 
clothing  suited  to  weather  conditions.  It's 
also  wise  to  stay  out  of  crowds. 

If  you  protect  your  health  in  these  ways, 
the  chances  are  that  your  resistance  to 
colds,  virus  infections  and  pneumonia  will 
be  increased.  In  the  event  you  develop  one 
of  these  ailments,  your  ability  to  fight  the  in¬ 
fection  and  recover  quickly  will  be  greater. 

Remember  that  the  danger  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cold  lies  mainly  in  other  infections 
that  may  follow  it.  So,  if  your  cold  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  fever,  a  persistent  cough,  or 
a  pain  in  the  chest,  face  or  ear,  call  your 
doctor  promptly. 


you  eat  has  an  effect  on  whether  you  catch 
colds  easily  and  whether  you  recover 
(fuickly  from  an  illness.  If  your  meals — in¬ 
cluding  a  good  breakfast— are  based  on  a 
wide  variety  of  foods,  you  can  be  sure  of 
getting  all  the  proteins,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  you  need. 

Get  lots  of  rest  and  sleep.  Fatigue  can 
lower  your  resistance  to  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases.  Plenty  of  rest,  sleep  and  recreation 
can  help  you  avoid  that  “run-down”  feel¬ 
ing  that  so  many  people  complain  of  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season. 

Stay  away  from  people  who  have  colds. 
When  someone  has  a  respiratory  disease, 
it’s  easy  to  pick  up  germs  from  the  sick 
person.  Be  particularly  careful  to  protect 


There  is,  of  course,  no  sure  way  to  escape 
colds  and  other  respiratory  ailments 
during  the  raw  and  chilly  months  of  winter. 
But  there  are  certain  safeguards  that  you 
can  take  now  to  help  you  go  through  this 
season  in  better  health — and  enjoy  some  of 
those  invigorating  days  that  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  always  brings. 

Keep  in  top  physical  condition.  If  you 
neglected  to  have  a  health  examination  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  now’s  the  time  to  see  your 
doctor  for  a  check-up.  If  you’re  especially 
susceptible  to  colds,  he  may  want  to  give 
you  one  of  the  immunizing  agents  to  in¬ 
crease  your  resistance. 

Eat  a  well-balanced  diet.  Food  provides 
fuel  for  warmth  and  energy  .  .  .  and  what 
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WASHINGTON  FOOT  IS 

▼  T  X^kyiXJ-1  1  VP  -l-V^ll  -*-  VPV4V>k^  ment.  Responsibility  for  inform¬ 

ing  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  about  similar  matters  in  the 

^  ^  tt  ^  •  Li.  1.  -j!  u  a  j  -i  United  States  rests  with  the 

Elected  to  the  House  for  eight  steam,  if  he  finds  it  necessary.  Information 

consecutive  terms,  the  Congress-  Although  he  insists  he  is  the  ^gg^cv  ” 
man  is  a  down-the-middle  legis-  possessor  of  the  biggest  and  ®  *  *  * 

lator  on  labor  matters.  His  dis-  most  active  set  of  stomach 

trict  is  a  combination  of  rural  ulcers  in  Congress,  the  Ken-  FREE  ADS 

communities  and  of  cities  in  tuckian  is  a  human  dyn^o  and  placarded  on 

which  large  distilleries  operate  a  relentless  advocate.  During  a 

But  he  cautioned  in  his  request  Kentucky  c  a  m  p  a  i  g  n  several  ..Another  Ford  Port 

to  the  Labor  Committee  for  in-  years  ago,  he  drove  home  a  Vehicle  For  Better 

vestigation  of  strikes  against  point  by  pounding  the  table  with  Service”  brought  inauiries  to 
newspapers:  “Ip  oar  exhuber-  ^eh  force  that  he  dislocaW  ,he  ^uhlic  Sions  dTpartmcS 

ance  to  help  one  segment  or  bones  in  his  hand.  And  this  .  .r  _ _ 

group  of  our  folks  let’s  not  un-  happened  while  he  was  agreeing  ®  *^emove  the  free  aS 

wittingy  destroy  or  infringe  with  a  previous  speaker!  vertisements.  Department  ofB- 

uiKin  the  rights  and  privileges  *  *  * 

HETURN  TO  INK  it  wasnT  so;  R  be  tmc^ 

purpose  of  our  constitution  that  Repr.  Joseph  W.  Martin’s  de-  f^^ned  over  to  the  GovemmS 
parantees  to  all  of  us  those  feat  in  the  contest  for  minority  Ryt  jt  developed  that  they  were 
basic  fundamental  rights  that  leader  in  the  House  will  serve  to  delivering  the  mail  all  right 
sets  us  here  in  America  apart  hasten  his  return  to  “the  world  The  inevitable  “somebodv”  for- 
from  con^unism  and  that  hor-  I  love  -  newspaperdom,’’ he  has  to  take  the  sign^oL  The 

rib  e  system  of  one-man-to-the-  disclosed.  ^ets  were  explained  and  the 


By  James  J.  Butler 
FREE  PRESS  VS.  STRIKES 

As  lawyer  and  lawmaker.  Rep. 
Frank  Chelf  places  his  cam- 
paig^i  to  outlaw’  strikes  against 
newspapers  on  constitutional 
ground — interference  with  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  But  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  and  review  of  his 
official  record  point  up  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
those  workers  who  are  harmed 
by  work  stoppages. 

“The  employees  lost  valuable 
wages  they  cannot  afford  to  lose 
and  the  public,  bless  their  pa¬ 
tient  hearts,  suffer  most  of  all,’’ 
the  Kentucky  Democrat  said. 

Down-the-Middle-Man 

To  lift  that  observation  out 
of  the  class  of  run-of-mill  Con¬ 
gressional  homilies  it  may  be  in 
point  to  note  that  the  Congress¬ 
man,  orphaned  at  the  age  of  five 
and  reared  in  a  Masonic  Home, 
frequently  is  gfuided  in  his  legis¬ 
lative  course  by  sentimentality. 
For  example,  he  is  sponsor  of 
several  bills  to  admit  larger 
numbers  of  refugees  orphans 
and  other  victims  of  political 
persecution  into  the  United 
States. 


FREE  ADS 

Two  trucks  each  placarded  on 


in  a  previous  speaKer;  vertisements.  Department  ofB- 

*  *  *  cials  when  queried  were  sure 

RETURN  TO  INK  it  w-asn’t  so;  it  must  be  trucks 

being  delivered  but  not  yet 
Repr.  Joseph  W.  Martin  s  de-  turned  over  to  the  Government 


President  and  publisher  of  the  ^’ent  off, 


Congressman  Chelf  has  not  North  Attleboro  {Mass.)  Chron- 
introduced  strike  prevention  leg-  (de,  the  one-time  Speaker  of  the 
islation.  He  explained  that  study  House  who  has  presided  over 
followed  by  public  hearings  by  the  last  two  GOP  National  Con- 
the  Labor  Committee  would  be  ventions,  said:  “At  the  age  of 
necessary  to  background  a  bill  24  I  was  the  nublisher  of  a  daily 


KELLY  PARK 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  In¬ 
terior  has  selected  the  name  Ed- 


necessary  to  background  a  bill  24  I  was  the  publisher  of  a  daily  ^ 

which  plays  two  basic  legal  newspaper  —  the  youngest  in  7  ^ ^  ? 

tenets  against  each  other :  The  the  United  States  I  was  told  I  street  from  the  mam 

constitutional  guaranty  of  a  free  s?iil  own  the  newsp^^^^^  entrance  to  the  new  State  D^ 

press  vs.  the  judicially  recog-  through  all  these  years  it  has  P^rtment  Building  ^e  arw 
nized  right  to  strike  and  peace-  never  operated  in  the  red  in  any  recently  developed.  It  « 

fully  picket.  year.  It  came  close  to  it  only  L"  Ed- 


fully  picket.  year.  It  came  close  to  it  only  f  Ed- 

On  this  point,  he  ventured:  once.  That  was  in  1932.’’  Kelly,  the  onetime 

“If  a  strike  against  a  news-  Speaking  at  the  National  Su» 

or‘th’e^™s‘’.‘’nTZth‘tt  fr«  for  Z, 

or  the  news  and  with  it  free-  had  accepted  the  invitation  be-  vMra  nnfil  liic  vAtirpmPTit  in 

dom  of  thought,  I  wonder  what  cause  it  would  give  him  the  op- 

1®’  portunity  of  “getting  better  ac-  "  *  *  * 

Hi.  Q„e..io„  —  e^lintnaTi?^- 

With  characteristic  caution,  ing  back.”  Anastas  Mikoyan  didn’t  win 


His  Question 


years  until  his  retirement  in 


SUCH  NICE  LEGS 


With  characteristic  caution,  ing  back.”  Anastas  Mikoyan  didn’t  win 

Lawyer  Chelf  has  not  passed  *  *  *  the  reputation  of  being  a  keen 

judgment  on  the  constitutional-  LATIN  AMERICA  NEWS  observer  without  good  reason, 
ity  of  the  action  he  proposes.  While  Washington  reporters 

preferring  to  put  his  position  in  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  has  milled  around  him  waiting  for 
the  framework  of  a  question:  recommended  to  the  President  an  impromptu  outdoor  press 
“While  I  have  not  made  a  thor-  that  “special  efforts  be  made  to  conference  to  begin,  the  No.  2 
ough  study  of  this  matter,  does  induce  the  mass  media  of  the  Soviet  chief  indicated  a  womin 
it  not  occur  to  you  that  a  strike  United  States  to  maintain  com-  i-eporter  by  a  nod  of  his  head, 
against  a  newspaper  is  at  least  petent  corespondents  in  Latin  and  spoke  something  in  Russian 
an  indirect  violation  of  our  con-  America  and  to  carry  a  steady  His  interpreter  reluctantly  sop 
stitution  in  that  it  absolutely  flow  of  news  and  interpretive  piled  the  translation:  “SuA 
affects  the  freedom  of  the  press?  material  from  all  20  republics.”  nice  legs!” 

“In  my  judgment  it  is  just  The  recommendation  is  one  of  ♦  *  * 

as  .serious  to  shut  down  a  news-  many  contained  in  a  report  sub-  ri’if  niuPN  irriRnriT 


?  back.”  Anastas  Mikoyan  didn’t  win 

•  *  *  the  reputation  of  being  a  keen 

LATIN  AMERICA  NEWS  observer  without  good  reason. 

While  Washington  reporters 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  has  milled  around  him  waiting  for 


“In  my  judgment  it  is  just 
as  serious  to  shut  down  a  news- 


nice  legs!’ 


paper  by  strike  as  it  is  by  an  mitted  to  the  White  House  on 
order  or  an  edict  of  the  rough-  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Eis-  Harris  G.  Monroe  Jr.,  »!■  : 
est  dictator.  Both  methods  have  enhower  as  his  brother’s  special  ministrative  officer  for  WaA- 
the  same  end  result:  the  news-  representative  on  the  Inter-  ington  Newspaper  Guild,  and  A 
paper  is  deprived  of  expressing  American  Committee  of  Presi-  Wesley  Barthelmes  Jr.,  preA 
itself  in  its  editorial  columns  dential  Representatives.  dent  of  the  Washington  loM 

because  there  are  none  allowed  Observance  of  a  line  of  de-  have  elected  to  forfeit  $25  cot- 
to  be  printed  —  if  printed,  not  marcation  between  official  prop-  lateral  rather  than  go  to  trill 
allowed  to  be  circulated  or  de-  aganda  and  straight  news  cov-  on  the  charge  of  disorderly  cor 
livered.”  erage  is  implicit,  however,  in  duct  arising  out  of  incident!  (■ 

Repr.  Graham  Barden,  North  another  section  of  the  report  the  picket  line  during  1*^ 
Carolina  Democrat,  heads  the  which  says:  “Responsibility  for  month’s  guild  strike  at  the  £••• 
Labor  Committee.  Chelf  and  informing  the  people  of  the  ning  Star.  The  charges  had  be* 
Barden  are  friends.  But  these  United  States  about  Latin  reduced  from  assaulting  two  d* 
circumstances  will  not  block  American  policies,  attitudes,  and  chanical  employes  who  w«l 
Chelf  from  turning  on  the  developments  —  to  the  extent  about  to  cross  the  picket  lin» 
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m  Ci  T  T  L 1  Brown,  International  president,  ! 

I  3.1  ti”  JT.3.rLl0V  was  in  New  York  for  the  meet-  | 

V  ing,  but  returned  to  Indianapolis 
T  A  14-  1  J  ^  attend  the  funeral.  No  new 

Is  J^ltQCKCQ  date  has  been  set. 

The  publishers  are  still  to  I 
T  rp  T  T  >  T  T  1  meet  with  the  pressmen  and  no  , 
QV  1  1  LJ  S  1100.0.  date  has  been  set.  Negotiations  I 
V  are  continuing  with  the  electri- 

Indianapolis  workers  and  the  machinists 
President  Elmer*  Brown  of  have  submitted  propsals  on 
the  International  Typographical  ^eir  rantract  which  expires 

Union  took  issue  with  the  AFL-  March  *•  . 

rin  rniinril  nn  nrr>-  Last  Week  the  paper  handlers 


Union  took  issue  with  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  on  pro¬ 


posals  to  modify  the  Taft-Hart-  accepted  the  $7  a  week  two  year 
ley  Act.  He  said  his  union  had  Package.  The  first  year  oO  cente 
bwn  forced  to  spend  more  than  ^^e  pension  fund, 

430,000,000  to  save  itself  from  hrmRmg  retirement  payments 
destruction  under  the  law.  *^47  a  month.  A  further  pen- 

He  announced  he  had  written  ^lon  increase  will  come  the  sec- 
to  AFL-CIO  President  George  oad  year,  when  $1  of  the  $3-a- 
Meany  and  members  of  Meany’s  raise  will  be  devoted  to 

special  legislative  committee,  ^hat  purpose.  ^ 
urging  an  early  special  session 

of  the  Federation’s  General  Reporters’  Immunity 
Board  to  discuss  “a  broad  gen-  Sought  ill  Colorado 
eral  overhauling  of  the  Taft- 

Hartley  Act  during  the  current  DENViat 

session  of  Congress.”  Legislation  to  protect  the  iden- 


Mr.  Brown  said  he  took  the  ^  f  newspaperman  s  con¬ 
ation  after  learning  the  AFL-  fidential  news  source  has  been 
CIO  is  planning  to  ask  “only  introduced  in  the  Colorado  Legis- 
minimal  amendments”  to  the  lature,  according  to  Gen.  George 
act,  including  repeal  of  the  sec-  newspaperman  from 


uon  permitting  states  to  enact  rr.v  i'  ■  i  x-  j  ^4.  j  * 

right-to-work  laws  and  passage  .  legislation  was  drafted  to 
of  the  Kennedy-Ives  later  re-  give  journalists  the  same  im- 
form  bill  munity  to  court  contempt  cita- 

,  ■.  ^  ,,  tions  already  enjoyed  by  clergy- 

men,  doctors,  lawyers  and  ac- 
AFL-CIO  leaders  have  said  countants,  under  Colorado  law. 
labor  would  be  in  a  better  posi-  jyjj.  gj-own  said  newspapermen 
bon  for  an  all-out  attack  on  the  not  be  subject  to  jail 

•'^et  if  it  waited  terms  or  fines  for  observing  the 


until  after  the  1960  election.  ethics  of  their  profession  by  re- 
“The  International  Typogra-  fusing  to  divulge  the  source  of 
phical  Union  emphatically  dis-  a  story  when  the  source  asks 
agrees  with  this  hat-in-hand  ap-  anonymity.  Twelve  states  allow 
proach,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “The  newsmen  to  refuse  to  testify 
vagaries  of  our  national  politi-  about  the  source  of  their  stories 
cal  winds  are  as  unpredictable  in  courtrooms, 
as  a  tropical  hurricane.  Organ-  The  decision  to  seek  the  law 
labor  cannot  afford  to  put  in  Colorado  was  prompted,  Mr. 
all  its  Taft-Hartley  amendment  Brown  stated,  by  the  case  of  a 
eggs  in  the  one  basket  of  the  New  York  columnist,  Marie 
1960  elections.”  Torre,  who  served  a  10-day  jail 

Mr.  Brown  told  the  legislative  term  for  refusing  to  name  the 
committee  he  believed  it  was  source  of  a  news  story, 
yise  in  giving  the  Kennedy-Ives  • 

bUl  and  repeal  of  the  right-to-  Montreal  Locals 
work  section  high  priority,  but  n  .  rpri  .  rnxi 
he  said  there  were  many  other  Elect  Their  Officers 
usues  that  have  been  detrimen-  Montreal 

tal  to  the  later  movement.  Locals  of  Montreal  La  Presse, 


“Sues  that  have  been  detrimen-  Montreal 

tal  to  the  later  movement.  Locals  of  Montreal  La  Presse, 

He  asserted  that  the  ITU  had  La  Patrie  and  Petit  Journal  of 
hwn  a  prime  target  of  the  Na-  the  Journalists  Syndicate  of 
tkmal  Later  Relations  Board  Montreal  elected  officers  for 
,  Md  its  general  counsel  since  1959. 

!  Taft-Hartley  Act  vvas  At  La  Presse,  Jacques  Daoust 
passed.  was  re-elected  by  acclamation 


Md  its  general  counsel  since  1959. 

Taft-Hartley  Act  vvas  At  La  Presse,  Jacques  Daoust 
Passed.  was  re-elected  by  acclamation 

♦  *  *  as  president  for  his  second  con- 

Scheduled  resumption  of  con-  secutive  term.  At  La  Patrie, 
^ct  negotiations  between  the  Herve  Lepine  was  re-elected 
^Wishers  Association  of  New  president  for  a  fifth  term  and 
.York  and  the  New  York  Inter-  at  le  Petit  Journal,  Jean-Paul 
tational  Typographical  Union  Robillard  was  re-elected  by  ac- 
No.  6  set  for  Jan.  19  were  post-  clamation. 

Poned,  because  of  the  death  of  The  Petit  Journal  and  Photo- 
>  Don  Hurd,  International  secre-  Journal  local  elected  Jean-Paul 
I  «ry  and  treasurer.  Elmer  Robillard,  president. 
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SCOUT'S  THIRST 

.  At  the  1958  International  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  in  Valley  Forge, 
youngsters  drank  more  than  300,- 
000  soft  drinks. 

SECOND  TO  BREAD! 

Next  to  bread,  more  bottles  of  car¬ 
bonated  soft  drinks  are  sold  in  the 
..  supermarkets  than  any  other  item. 
Carbonated  beverages  are  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  are  so  classified  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

MORE  SODA,  POP? 

In  1958  consumption  of  carbonated 
soft  drinks  hit  a  new  peak  of  more 
than  190  bottles  per  capita. 

•  INDEPENDENT! 

i  There  are  4,768  carbonated  beverage 
bottling  plants  in  the  U.  S.  With  very 
few  exceptions  they  are  owned  and 
managed  independently  of  the  national 
firms  which  provide  the  proprietary 
....  flavors  used  in  the  finished  drinks. 

FOR  CALORIE 
COUNTERS 

There  are  less  than  100  calories  in 
the  average  8-oz.  glass  of  carbonated 
soft  drink. 

~  IT  COMES  OUT  HERE 

There  ore  737,000  automatic  vend¬ 
ing  machines  in  the  U.  S.,  from  which 
you  can  buy  bottles  of  carbonated 
beverages. 

TIME  OUT  FROM 
POLITICS 

Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indejiend- 
ence,  and  his  friends,  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  among  those  familiar  with 
the  bubbly  waters  of  American 
natural  springs,  and  interested  in 
the  early  efforts  to  simulate  them 
by  artificially  carbonated  water 
—the  forerunner  of  today’s  bot¬ 
tled  soft  drinks. 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community . . .  promotes  progress 
for  your  community  bottler.  Whatever  adversely  affects  community 
progress  . .. .  adversely  affects  the  bottler  in  your  community. 


Facts  presented  for  your 
edification . . .  even  for 
use  in  your  columns, 
as  you  wish ...  by 
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SYNDICATES 

Colburn,  Kelly  Debate 
Comic-Strip  Editing 

By  James  L.  Coliings 


At  a  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting  Friday,  Jan.  16,  John 
H.  Colburn,  managing  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  and  Walt  Kelly,  “Pogo,” 
were  brought  together  to  debate 
the  matter  of  comic-strip  editing. 

The  event,  long  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  by  many,  didn’t  live  up  to 
the  advertising.  Instead  of  fire¬ 
works,  the  heat  generated  was 
no  stronger  than  the  fiame  from 
a  match.  Mr.  Kelly  was  his  usual 
witty  self  at  first,  then  serious. 
Mr.  Colburn  was  serious  all  the 
way. 

A  coin  was  tossed  to  decide 
which  of  the  worthy  opponents 
would  throw  the  opening  blow. 
Mr.  Kelly  won.  The  cartoonist, 
slightly  overweight  at  about 
225,  had  a  good  left  jab  but  was 
weak  with  follow-through  and 
right  crosses.  Mr.  Colburn,  in 
superb  shape,  kept  punching  all 
the  way  and  was  most  effective 
with  his  in-fighting. 

Round  1 

“Does  a  man  have  respect  for 
the  newspaper  business  or  not?” 
Mr.  Kelly  began  the  bout,  as  he 
stepped  gingerly  around,  feeling 
out  Mr.  Colburn’s  strength. 

“In  explanation  of  that  ques¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
came  from  rich  but  dishonest 
parents.  I  was  born  in  Phila¬ 


delphia  through  no  fault  of  my 
own.  At  the  age  of  two  I  took 
my  parents  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Then,  in  search  of  food,  I 
went  to  California  where  I 
worked  for  Walt  Disney. 

“After  10  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Hank  Ketcham  said: 
‘Charlie  (he  always  thought  I 
was  a  guy  named  Charlie) ,  why 
don’t  you  go  straight?  Go  back 
to  the  United  States  and  get 
back  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.’ 

“Here  I  am,  and  I  feel  that 
all  of  us  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  have  a  respect  not  only  for 
the  editor’s  right  to  edit  copy 
that  goes  into  the  newspaper 
but  respect  for  the  bylined  work 
and  signed  material  to  stand  up 
as  the  author  put  it  out  in  one 
form  or  another. 

“It  should  stand  up.  It  should 
say  what  he  means  it  to  say,  not 
anything  else.  ...  We  all  feel 
that  way.  An  editor  must  protect 
what  he  feels  the  integrity  of 
his  paper  must  be.  No  editor 
must  conceive  himself  to  be  a 
censor.  His  purpose  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  material  or  to  leave  it 
alone.  If  I  thought  it  could  be 
any  better  than  it  was  when  it 
went  out,  I  would  have  withheld 
the  material  in  the  first  place. 

“I  would  like  to  lay  claim  to 
one  distinction.  I  have  never 


Hand^  Know-How! 

If  a  hose  or  roof  springs  a  leak,  a  window  sticks  or  a 
paint  job  doesn’t,  pipes  freeze  or  the  radiator  boils' 

...  if  junior  wants  you  to  build  him  a  wheelbarrow, 
or  the  doghouse  needs  an  extension  for  a  growing 
family  . . .  it’s  handy  to  have  know-how  which  millions  get  from 

Mr.  Fix-It 


by  Harold  Smith... tells  you  how  to  save  time,  trouble,  and  temper 
. . .  keep  costs  low  and  the  repair  budget  in  balance . . .  and  get  the 
most  mileage  from  small  tools,  power  kits,  and  workshop 
gadgets.  Practical  and  simple,  his  instructions  are  blueprinted 
with  easy-to-follow  drawings.  This  weekly  feature  builds  fans  and 
following  of  both  sexes  —  and  both  the  growing  generation  and 
gramps  learn  from  it!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune"]%^eu?  YorhNetcs 

Wmm^  IVeuf»  BulUing,  KvwcYorh 
i^gnatcate,  rnnCm  Tribune  Tomer,  CHieago 


purposely  put  obscene  material 
into  a  strip.  I  try  to  stay  within 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  Most 
of  the  things  I  have  put  in 
there  have  been  non-libelous. 

“In  other  words,  I  think  my 
basic  newspaper  training  has 
held  up  in  the  work  I  currently 
do.  Therefore  I  do  not  feel  that 
an  editor  actually  has  any  right 
to  go  into  my  material  and 
change  it.  .  .  . 

“If  a  cartoonist  is  supposed 
to  be  commenting  humorously  on 
the  events  of  the  day,  there  is 
nothing,  nothing  whatsoever, 
which  is  outside  his  province.  . . . 
There  is  no  sacred  subject.  .  .  . 
If  an  editor  does  not  agree  with 
a  man’s  position,  if  a  man  has 
misinterpreted  a  particular  situ¬ 
ation  or  subject,  then  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  the  right  to  drop  the 
material  for  that  day  or  forever, 
but  he  has  no  right  to  use  the 
material  as  his  own  sounding 
board.  That  privilege  remains 
with  the  man  who  is  doing  the 
work.  It  is  his  livelihood. 

“.  .  .  It  is  when  you  tread  on 
toes  that  are  hurt  immediately 
that  you  get  into  trouble.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  result  of  trying 
to  be  funny.  A  humorist  is  al¬ 
ways  in  danger  of  being  misin¬ 
terpreted  or  of  hurting  feelings. 
One  remedy  is  to  drop  the  whose 
business  (the  strip).  But  don’t 
change  the  material. 

“It  is  still  the  man’s  property; 
the  result  of  his  honest  labor; 
his  own  opinion;  it  is  signed;  it 
is  copyrighted. 

“Is  an  editor  a  censor?  What 
are  the  legal  aspects?” 


Round  2 


Mr.  Kelly  at  this  point  was 
fairly  winded.  Round  I  was  over. 
In  Round  2,  Mr.  Colburn, 
breathing  only  slightly  harder 
than  when  he  entered  the  ring, 
asserted  himself.  He  is  a  tall, 
stalwart,  handsome  man,  true 
blue  of  eye,  sturdy  of  chin,  un¬ 
scarred  in  battle.  Fearless  Fos- 
dick  has  nothing  on  him. 

“Mr.  Kelly,”  he  said,  before 
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assuming  the  offensive  with  a 
wicked  uppercut,  “has  ably  pre¬ 
sented  his  case,  and  I  think  he 
has  done  an  excellent  job—” 

Now  the  punch — “but  this 
issue  goes  far  beyond  one  car¬ 
toonist  or  one  ^itor  or  one 
newspaper.  The  issue  is  edi¬ 
torializing  and  propagandizing 
in  so-called  comic  strips.  The 
issue  is  not  —  repeat,  not  — 
whether  the  editorializing  or 
propagandizing  is  good  or  bad. 
It  is  whether  it  should  be  done 
at  all. 

“My  position  is  that  there 
should  be  no  editorializing  or 
propagandizing  in  the  guise  of 
humor  or  entertainment.  This 
position  is  overwhelmingly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  majority  of  edi¬ 
tors  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
touch  .  .  . 

“The  issue  before  us  is  not 
new.  It  has  come  up  many  times 
in  the  past.  The  syndicates  and 
cartoonists  have  been  told  that 
they  have  been  skating  on  thin 
ice  by  editorializing  and  pro¬ 
moting  particular  projects  in 
their  strips.  Perhaps  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  reached  any  danger 
point  as  yet,  but  unless  it  is 
nipped  it  is  likely  to  snowball . . . 

“Aside  from  the  future  dan¬ 
gers  of  editorializing  and  propa¬ 
gandizing  in  comic  strips,  there 
is  another  major  point  I  would 
like  to  make: 

“Why  should  an  artist  fed 
that  his  creative  ability  licen¬ 
ses  him  to  foist  his  own  views 
and  ideas  about  pet  projects- 
no  matter  how  worthy — in  news 
columns  set  aside  for  humor, 
entertainment,  adventure  and 
illustrated  soap  opera? 

“Why  should  any  artist  be 
immune  to  the  editing  processes 
that  every  other  form  of  copy, 
including  advertising,  that  goes 
into  today’s  newspaper  must 
undergo.  .  .  . 

“The  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  right  of  editors  to  edit 
comic  features.  Most  editors 
feel  that  they  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  to  edit  out 
material  in  strips  which  they 
feel  should  not  be  published. .  -  • 

“Robert  Notson  (managing 
editor)  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  agrees  that  no  editing  should 
alter  the  essential  meaning 
There  is  general  agreement  on 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  Notson 
would  reserve  the  right  to  edit 
if  the  strip  contained  offensive 
or  unacceptable  material. 

“Notson  prefers,  as  do  many 
others,  that  artists  and  syndi¬ 
cate  editors  do  the  editing  be 
cause  many  newspapers  are  not 
set  up  to  review  and  edit  ev^ 
strip.  We  have  long  advocated 
in  correspondence  with  the  syn¬ 
dicates  that  they  offer  optional 
strips  before  they  start  plugfhf 
some  pet  project. 

“Where  does  the  copyri^* 
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protect  the  artist  from  editing? 
Lawyers  with  whom  I  have  dis¬ 
cuss^  this  subject  advise  me 
that  there  is  no  violation  of  the 
copyright  unless  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  the  meaning. 

“Now  substantial  could  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  many  different 
ways,  but  the  lawyers  also  tell 
me  that  substantial  meaning 
would  have  to  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  entire  series  of  a 
strip  that  ran  over  a  period  of 
time  and  not  just  one  panel  or 
balloon.  .  .  . 

“The  fire  has  not  been  directed 
solely  against  Kelly  or  (Al) 
Capp.  Protests  have  been  made 
concerning  episodes  in  “Little 
Orphan  Annie,”  the  TV  quiz- 
show  episodes  in  “Mickey  Finn,” 
the  service  and  aviation  propa¬ 
ganda  in  “Steve  Canyon”  and 
“Smilin’  Jack.”  We’ve  pulled 
“Boy  and  Girl”  on  the  grounds 
of  poor  taste.  Even  a  “Beetle 
Bailey”  strip  was  pulled  out  one 
day  because  of  the  double  mean¬ 
ing  we  felt  it  conveyed.” 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  Colburn 
said:  “I  represent  an  influential 
group  of  editors  who  feel  it  is 
basically  indefensible  for  comic- 
strip  artists  to  take  off  on  their 
prejudices  in  the  fields  of  poli¬ 
tics,  economics  and  whatnot. 
With  all  the  serious  and  signifi¬ 
cant  news  we  carry  in  our  news 
columns,  the  comics  pages  should 
be  devoted  to  fun  and  adven¬ 
ture.” 

Mr.  Kelly,  reeling  in  the  far 
comer,  fought  his  way  out  with 
this  rebuttal: 

“I  don’t  feel  any  field  should 
be  left  alone  if  you  people  (edi¬ 
tors)  are  interested  in  being 
funny.  If  not,  drop  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion  (the  comic  pages).  If  we 
are  going  to  re-do  the  Pussycat 
Princess,  maybe  I  should  get  into 
another  business.” 

Who  won  this  mo.st  dignified 
of  all  debates?  Are  you  an  editor 
or  a  cartoonist? 


Slogs  Through  Snow 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dispirited  by  a  lack  of  buses 
in  a  crippling  snowstorm  Jan. 
16,  Buffalo  Evening  News  re¬ 
porter  Robert  Van  Waggoner 
sterted  walking  from  work  to 
his  home,  seven  miles  away  in 
^burban  Kenmore.  Only  two 
buses  caught  up  with  him  en 
— he  boarded  the  second 
'or  a  few  minutes  in  the  belief 
traffic  had  eased,  but  left  it  to 
resume  his  hike  when  it  covered 
less  than  two  miles  in  35 
minutes.  He  reached  home  in 
less  than  1  hour  and  50  minutes 
from  his  departure — “still  in 
time  for  a  hot  shrimp  dinner” 
^ad  a  good,  first-person  story 
in  the  News. 


Error  Corrected 
With  2  TV  Books 

A  comedy  of  errors  caused  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to 
publish  and  distribute  two  dif¬ 
ferent  TV-Radio  Magazines  with 
the  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  edition. 

Because  of  advance  deadlines 
for  color,  material  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  prepared  even  during 
the  recent  strike  that  kept  nine 
New  York  newspapers  suspended 
for  19  days.  The  precaution  was 
taken  not  to  use  the  date  of 
issue  on  the  cover  or  under  the 
Page  2  masthead. 

For  the  Jan.  4  edition,  the 
cover  illustration  was  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Ed  Wynn  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  retirement.  Due  to 
an  accident  in  the  Chicago  plant 
of  the  Ciuieo  Press,  only  200,000 
of  the  Wynn  books  were  printed. 
Since  a  run  of  600,000  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Sundays,  the  decision 
was  made  to  use  a  cover  of  a 
montage  of  Milton  Berle  photo¬ 
graphs,  also  without  a  date. 

On  Wednesday  preceding  New 
Year’s  Day,  the  first  bound  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Jan.  4  book  arrived  in 
New  York — with  one  slight  er¬ 
ror.  Someone  at  the  printing 
plant  made  a  mistake  and  used 
the  correct  cover  (Berle)  but  in¬ 
serted  the  contents  of  the  wrong 
book.  This  necessitated  tossing 
away  more  than  200,000  copies, 
and  to  make  certain  there  would 
be  a  TV  magazine  with  every 
copy  of  the  Sunday  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  two  different  books  were 
printed  and  bound.  Two  hundred 
thousand  had  the  Ed  Wynn 
cover  and  one  series  of  articles 
and  nearly  400,000  had  Berle 
on  the  cover  with  an  entirely 
different  set  of  articles.  The 
only  thing  the  same  about  the 
books  were  the  program  listings 
for  the  week. 

• 

Officers  Re-elected 
By  Lincoln  Papers 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Fred  S.  Seacrest,  co-publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Journal-Star  Printing  Co. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  co-publisher 
of  the  Journal,  was  also  re¬ 
named  vicepresident  while  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  White,  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  Star,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Elections  followed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders 
which  re-elected  the  three  offi¬ 
cers  and  Lee  P.  Loomis  and  Jay 
F.  Seacrest  as  directors. 

The  Journal-Star  Printing  C!o. 
employs  some  400  persons  in  the 
production  of  Lincoln’s  newspa¬ 
pers  with  an  annual  payroll  just 
short  of  $2  million. 


Harvard  Prof 
Raps  Business 
Page  As  Dull 

No  one  should  read  newspa¬ 
per  business  sections  because 
they’re  so  dull,  a  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  economics  professor  told 
a  nationwide  television  audience 
Jan.  15. 

Prof.  John  Kenneth  Gal¬ 
braith’s  unflattering  remarks 
about  business  journalism  came 
out  during  a  discussion  with 
Joseph  A.  Livingston,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  programs  on  “The  Press  and 
the  People”  moderated  by  Louis 
Lyons,  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Prof. 
Galbraith,  the  greatest  short¬ 
coming  in  the  picture  of  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  was  the  selection 
of  personnel  to  do  the  writing. 
"I  think  the  gravest  defect  of 
economic  reporting,”  he  said, 
“has  been  the  notion  that  it  is 
something  that  can  be  entrusted 
to  the  sound  instincts  of  the 
amateur.” 

Absence  of  Skill 

He  recognized  that  a  few  cor¬ 
respondents  professionally 
trained  for  their  job  were  doing 
a  good  job.  He  said  that  he  felt 
there  is  a  general  absense  of 
professional  skill  in  this  area 
of  the  reportorial  field. 

“The  average  financial  re¬ 
porter,”  he  continued,  “is  liable 
to  be  someone  who  didn’t  get 
along  very  well  on  the  front 
part  of  the  paper  or  didn’t  do 


so  well  even  on  the  sport  page 
so  he  is  shoved  to  the  back  of 
the  paper.” 

Mr.  Livingston  admitted  “It 
is  true  that  on  some  newspapers 
you  get  superannuated  copy 
readers  put  in  the  financial  de¬ 
partment.”  He  replied  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  Prof.  Galbraith  that 
this  is  not  “good  journalism” 
and  added  “I  suggest  that  you 
have  this  in  all  professions.” 

Regarding  the  position  of  the 
financial  pages  within  the  pa¬ 
per,  Prof.  Galbraith  continued: 
“The  financial  pages  of  most 
newspapers  are  dull,  tendenti¬ 
ous,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
they  are  buried  near  the  back 
of  the  paper  because  nobody 
should  read  them  anyway.” 

Mr.  Livingston  replied:  “I 
think  they  are  buried  there  be¬ 
cause  the  average  reader  is  not 
terribly  interested  in  these 
stories.  You  cannot  illustrate  a 
story  about  U.  S.  Steel  earnings 
with  Marilyn  Monroe.” 

He  defended  the  reporting  of 
the  story  on  inflation  by  telling 
the  Harvard  economist  that 
economists  themselves  have  been 
unable  to  tell  what  is  happening. 
“You  are  asking  the  newsman,” 
he  said,  “to  do  what  the  econo¬ 
mists  can’t  do.” 

Moderator  Louis  Lyons,  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  press  itself  is 
a  business,  warned  that  it  must 
remain  independent  of  business 
if  it  is  to  have  the  confidence 
of  its  readers. 

• 

Blood  Bank 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A  Red  Cross  Blood  Bank 
added  a  total  of  106  pints  to  the 
Regional  Blood  Bank  during  a 
visit  to  the  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram  plant. 


Send  reader-interest  sky-high  with 


^ASTROr 

^^VIDE 


by  Ceean 


Now  featured  in 
Chicago  Sun-Times, 
New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  Erie 
Morning  News, 
Columbia  Record, 
Augusta  Herald, 
and  many  others. 


Astro-Guide— the  horoscope 
feature  with  daily  information 
for  readers  under  every  sign  of 
the  zodiac— builds  repeat  read¬ 
ership.  Whether  or  not  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  stars  determine  their 
^destinies,  both  men  and  women 
enjoy  following  Astro-Guide. 

To  keep  reader-interest  high, 
offer  a  daily  bonus  of  Astro- 
Guide  fun  and  entertainment. 
Seven  2  col.  mat  releases  weekly. 
Send  for  samples  today! 
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Robert  A.  Cooper,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Sun-Times  Plaza  Chicago  11,1 


CONVENTION  TRIO — "Total  Selling"  is  topic  of  conversation  with  'TOTAL  SELLING'  TEAM  MEMBERS — Charles  D.  Buddie  (right),  AANR 

this  NAEA  convention  trio  (left  to  right):  Al  Jackson,  Annapolis  (Md.)  president;  Barry  Urdang  (center)  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president. 

Capital  Press;  Douglas  Garfield,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record;  and  Louis  A.  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association;  and  Eldred  R.  Garter, 

Weil  Jr.,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Courier-Journal,  chairman.  Bureau  of  Ad-  Madison  (WIs.)  Newspapers,  president,  Association  of  Newspaper 

vertising  board  of  directors.  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 


NAEA 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  chairman  of  NAEA’s 
Sales  Development  and  Market¬ 
ing  Committee,  outlined  the  VIP 
Program  (Very  Important  Pros¬ 
pects).  The  Bureau  will  prepare 
sales  presentations,  he  said,  and 
will  aid  in  setting  such  meetings 
with  VIPs.  “The  first  target  for 
Operation  VIP  is  Armour  and 
Company,”  he  announced.  “An 
official  of  the  company  speaking 
to  newspapermen  said  that 
Armour’s  six  regional  marketing 
units  will  be  doing  much  more 
advertising  in  1959-60  than  they 
did  in  1958.” 

Charles  H.  Davis,  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Journal  reported  on 
NAEA  Advertising  Fellowships, 


citing  the  experience  of  Miss 
Jessie  Irene  Smith,  advertising 
instmctor.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kentucky.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  receive  an 
NAEA  Fellowship.  She  reported 
she  was  “totally  sold,”  adding: 
“Probably  the  most  valuable 
thing  I  got  out  of  the  program 
is  a  positive  plan  to  streamline 
our  advertising  courses,  and  the 
feeling  that  textbook  material  is 
only  a  fabric  to  weave  into 
actual  situations  and  practices.” 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News, 
chainnan  of  NAEA’s  Sales 
Training  Committee,  pre.sented 
NAEA’s  latest  project,  “Opera¬ 
tion  Exec.”  (E&P,  Jan.  17, 
page  18). 

John  F.  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  closed  the  Monday  after¬ 


SOUTHWESTERN  DELEGATES — Representing  the  Southwest  at  NAEA 
meeting  are  (left  to  right):  Gilbert  Vetters,  Corpus  Christ!  (Texas) 
Caller  Times;  Frank  A.  White,  Odessa  (Texas)  American;  Ralph  D.  Ray, 
Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram;  and  E.  Julian  Herndon,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat. 


noon  session  with  a  report  on 
how  an  advertising  art  and  lay¬ 
out  department  can  release  more 
of  the  solicitors’  time  for  direct 
selling.  Such  a  department  that 
is  well  coordinated  can,  he  said, 
(1)  produce  top  layouts  that 
sell  easily;  (2)  help  to  control 
accounts  by  creating  excellent 
campaigns;  (3)  operate  on  a 
partially  self-supporting  basis; 
(4)  save  money  by  relieving  the 
salesman  of  time  consuming 
work  and  give  him  increased 
hours  of  valuable  selling  time. 

Monroe  Green,  New  York 
Times,  explained  how  the  seven 
New  York  City  newspapers  were 
getting  behind  total  selling, 
stressing  the  importance  of  the 
New  York  market  and  showing 
the  inadequacies  of  other  media 
to  reach  concentrated  population 
of  that  metropolitan  area. 

Ann  Landers,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  advice  column¬ 
ist,  told  the  Monday  luncheon 
audience  of  the  many-sided  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  such  a  column¬ 
ist.  Ann  Landers  and  her  readers 
spend  almo.st  $2,000  a  month  on 
postage  alone,  indicating  the 
amount  of  mail  that  is  involved, 
aside  from  the  chore  of  writing 
a  daily  column.  “A  good  advice 
column  can  perform  a  seiwice,” 
she  said.  “It  can  acquaint 
readers  with  service  agencies 
that  will  throw  them  a  life  line 
when  they  really  need  it.” 

* 

Show  Biz  Techniques 
Launch  ‘Total  Selling’ 

Chicago 

Total  Selling  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1959  hit  the  road 
here  this  week  with  all  the  tune¬ 
ful  glamour  of  a  Broadway  musi¬ 
cal,  plus  the  nuts  and  Iwlts  of 
the  detailed  ambitious  program 
that  has  everything  for  more 
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effective  selling  of  the  medium, 
thi'ough  a  new  and  bold  approach 
that  holds  the  attention  of  ad 
salesmen  and  advertisers  alike, 

The  smash  hit  of  the  year  by¬ 
passed  Poughkeepsie  and  opened 
here  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  before  more  than  1,000  en¬ 
thusiastic  members  and  guests 
— the  largest  attended  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

Complete  with  orchestra,  vocal 
group,  and  dancing  girls,  “Total 
Selling”  w'as  staged  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  A.  Falasca, 
creative  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.4. 
Hit  tunes  were  taken  from  the 
Broadway  musical,  “The  Band 
Wagon,”  with  fresh  lyrics  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  the  Bureau’s 
creative  staff. 

Included  in  the  cast  were 
spokesmen  for  the  Bureau, 
NAEA,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  and  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  together  with 
a  group  of  stage  professionals 
who  provided  the  song,  dance 
and  skit  routine  that  punctuated 
each  pha.se  of  the  many-sided 
Total  Selling  Story. 

Taking  part  as  Total  Selling 
interlocutors  were  Kendall 
Somers,  Niles  (Mich.)  Dudjf 
Star,  the  boy  who  “had  to  he 
shown”  and  Larry  Thor,  guest 
star  from  the  Bureau’s  motion 
picture,  “Versatility  Unlimited." 
In  the  cast  of  professionals  were 
George  Moore,  director  of  chore¬ 
ography,  Norma  Larkin,  froB 
the  Chicago  cast  of  “My  Fair 
Lady,”  Julie  Dawn,  talented 
songstress,  Robert  Hultman  and 
Frank  Penning,  who  doubled  as 
dancers  and  vocalists. 
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Motley  Offers 
Program  to 
Boost  Sales 


Chicago 

A  six-point  program  for  in¬ 
creasing  sales  of  advertising 
during  1959  was  offered  here 
this  week  to  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  assembled  for  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association. 

Author  of  the  program  is 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Parade 
magazine,  who  said,  “Better  sell¬ 
ing  in  1959  will  give  newspapers 
the  ability  they  need  to  exploit 
the  big  opportunities  which 
coming  years  will  offer  them.” 

He  listed  these  steps  as  a 
partial  guide  to  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  selling  of  the  newspaper 
medium: 

6-Point  Program 

1.  No  sale  of  newspaper  space 
without  an  intelligent,  effective 
sale  of  the  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  generally. 

2.  More  intensive  coverage  of 
the  younger  men  in  advertising 
departments  and  advertising 
agencies  by  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen. 

3.  Simplified  rate  cards,  “You 
shouldn’t  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
to  sell  newspaper  space  —  or 
to  buy  it,”  Mr.  Motley  declared. 
“In  themselves,  easy-to-under- 
stand  rate  cards  may  not  sell 
more  space,  but  they  will  en¬ 
courage  use  of  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

4.  Discounts  for  volume,  fre¬ 
quency,  and  continuity.  “This 
is  not  price-cutting,”  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  pointed  out,  “but  is  merely 
conformity  with  the  general 
practices  of  all  advertising  me¬ 
dia.” 

5.  Narrowing  the  difference 
l^tween  the  local  and  the  na¬ 
tional  rate.  “Wide  discrepancies 
in  rates  have  often  hurt  the  sale 
of  national  advertising,  and 
study  of  rate  structures  has 
shown  in  some  cases  that  local 
rates  are  too  low,”  he  said. 

6.  Better  selling  —  that  is, 
better  training  of  salesmen  in 
the  techniques  of  explaining 
their  product,  showing  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  closing  the  sale. 

Mr.  Motley  declared  that  1959 
will  be  a  good  year  for  American 
business,  and  therefore  a  good 
year  for  American  newspapers. 

Accordingly,  he  urged  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  to 
spend  1959  in  building  a  sound 
foundation  for  really  sizeable 
increases  in  business  foreseeable 
in  1960,  ’61,  and  later  years. 
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Hulbert  Taft 
Dies  at  Age  81 
In  Cincinnati 


Hulbert  Taft 

N.  Y.  Printing 
School  Opens 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  as¬ 
sistant  treasui’er.  New  York 
Times,  represented  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  New'  York  City  in  an 
address  at  the  Jan.  15  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  $6,200,000  New 
York  School  of  Printing,  part 
of  the  public  school  system. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  how’ 
many  craftsmen  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  graphic  arts 
are  employed  by  all  the  daily 
and  weekly  new’spapers  in  New 
York  City  and  suburbs  —  but 
in  the  aggregate  they  must  total 
many  thousands,”  said  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger.  “At  the  New  York 
Times,  for  example,  there  are 
some  1,200  men  and  w’omen  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composing  room, 
engraving  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments,  the  press  room  and 
copy  preparation  departments, 
while  in  all  branches  of  the 
news  and  editorial  departments 
there  are  fewer  than  900. 

• 

Idaho  Will  Have 
New  Daily  Soon 

Burley,  Idaho 
The  Burley  Herald  Bulletin, 
a  semi-weekly  created  from  a 
newspaper  owned  by  U.  S.  Sen. 
Henry  Dworshak  (R-Idaho), 
will  be  converted  to  a  daily,  it 
has  been  announced  by  general 
manager  Frank  Burke. 

The  paper  has  been  published 
twice  weekly  since  1944  when  the 
Mist  Publishing  Company 
bought  the  Bulletin  from  Dwor- 
•shak  and  the  Herald  from  W.  A. 
Schear  and  Robert  Hinkley. 

Mist  Publi.shing  also  owns  the 
Minidoka  County  News,  a 
weekly,  at  Rupert,  Idaho.  Mr. 
Burke  said  the  News  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  as  a 
weekly. 
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Cincinnati 

Hulbert  Taft  Sr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  former  Times- 
Star,  beloved  by  his  employees, 
because  he  fought  to  keep  it  from 
merging  with  the  Post,  died  at 
81,  Jan.  19.  Since  the  Times- 
Star  w’as  sold  to  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  his  health  failed  rapidly. 

“Mr.  Times-Star,”  as  the 
workers  affectionately  called 
him,  always  took  paternal  inter¬ 
est  in  them.  In  the  ’30s  depres¬ 
sion,  he  said,  “Nobody  will  be 
laid  off.  We  may  have  to  cut 
salaries  and  maybe  cut  again, 
but  we  will  all  manage  to  earn 
our  bread  and  butter.”  He  was 
proud  of  being  an  editorial 
newspapennan. 

Son  of  Peter  Rawson  and 
Matilda  Hulbert  Taft,  he  was 
born  Sept.  19,  1877,  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900,  next  year 
joined  the  Times-Star  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  was  editor  and  publisher 
from  1930  to  1954. 

Retiring,  he  remained  as  board 
chairman  until  last  July  20 
when  the  Times-Star  ceased 
publication.  A  bronze  plaque  in 
the  Post-Times- Star  building, 
unveiled  Nov.  21,  1956,  marks 
his  5.5th  anniversary  of  serving 
the  Times-Star.  He  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Alphonso  Taft,  secretary 
of  war  under  President  Grant; 
nephew  to  President  William 
Howard  Taft,  cousin  of  Senator 
Robei’t  A.  Taft.  A  solid  Repub¬ 
lican  all  through  life  he  was 
described  by  John  Gunther,  in 
the  l)ook,  “Inside  U.S.A.,”  as 
“the  most  conservative  man  I 
met  in  48  states.” 

Mr.  Taft  as  a  “working  news¬ 
paperman”  scored  several  im¬ 
portant  beats  such  as  inteiwiews 
with  Benito  Mussolino  in  Rome, 
and  Leon  Trotsky  exiled  to  Mexi¬ 
co.  Under  his  influence  and  that 
of  Charles  P.  Taft  whom  he 
succeeded  as  president,  the 
Times-Star  was  noted  for  ultra- 
conservati.sm. 

Mr.  Taft  married  three  times: 
to  Miss  Nellie  Leamon,  in  1904. 
After  she  died  he  married  Miss 
Virginia  Kittredge  in  1928.  She 
died  in  1942  and  in  1946  he 
married  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Ghol- 
son,  who  survives.  Hulbert  Taft 
Jr.,  David  G.  Taft,  Katherine 
P.  Taft,  now  Mrs.  James  B. 
Benedict,  and  Margo,  now  Mrs. 
John  B.  Titus  III,  were  born  of 
his  first  marriage.  Hulbert  Jr. 
heads  WKRC  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  David  is  an  executive 
with  these  stations.  There  are 
13  grandchildren. 


Cuban  Revolt 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

“The  situation  may  have  been 
‘obscure’  in  Havana  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  but  newspapermen 
are  supposed  to  give  light,  re¬ 
member?  Our  readers  could  see 
better  if  you  gave  us  a  little 
more  of  it,,  gentlemen.” 

*  «  * 

Spokesmen  for  the  Associated 
Press  declined  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Knight’s  criticism. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager  of 
the  United  Press  International, 
in  UPI  Reporter  for  Jan.  22,  his 
weekly  letter  to  telegraph  edi¬ 
tors  of  UPI  newspapers,  said: 

“One  of  the  discouragements 
of  this  business  is  that  one  news 
service  is  sometimes  tarred  by 
the  error  of  the  other. 

“An  example  of  this  was  the 
Cuban  revolution.  The  AP  mis¬ 
judged  the  trend  of  events  in 
Cuba  and  was  sending  out  dis¬ 
patches  about  Batista  victories 
right  up  to  the  night  of  Batista’s 
flight  into  exile.  The  AP  ac¬ 
knowledged  its  error  later  in 
private  communiques  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  But  three  weeks  before 
Castro’s  victory  Francis  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  our  Havana  manager, 
had  come  out  to  Miami  and  in¬ 
formed  us  (free  of  censorship) 
by  telephone  that  the  end  was 
near.  His  di.spatches  were  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  drift. 
Despite  this,  several  editorials 
in  recent  weeks  have  complained 
that  the  newspapers  were  mis¬ 
led  by  the  news  services. 

“In  his  column  called  “Edi¬ 
tors  Notebook,”  John  S.  Knight 
of  the  Knight  newspapers,  put 
UPI  and  AP  in  the  same  bracket, 
and  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  mentioned  misleading 
dispatches  by  a  news  seiwice  but 
did  not  cite  the  AP  by  name. 

“As  I’ve  pointed  out  before  in 
these  letters,  we  don’t  gloat  over 
the  other  fellow’s  errors  or 
omissions  because  when  one  serv¬ 
ice  goofs  the  public  merely  says, 
‘Well,  I  guess  the  papers  got  it 
wrong  again.’  ” 

• 

Pickets  of  Newsday 
Are  Banned  Again 

The  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
livers  Union  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  was  prohibited  by  a 
temporary  injunction  Jan.  21 
from  picketing  Newsday,  Long 
Island  daily  newspaper,  or  in¬ 
terfering  with  di.stribution. 

New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Howard  T.  Hogan, 
in  issuing  the  injunction,  held 
that  no  labor  dispute  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  Newsday, 
published  in  Garden  City,  L.  1. 
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Haun  Decries  Use 
Of  Dated  Equipment 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Charles  T.  Haun,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
is  a  fire-eating,  knock- ’em-dead 
orator  who  illustrates  his  talks 
with  gestures  and  grimaces. 

Even  if  you  don’t  agree  with 
what  he  says,  you  enjoy  watch¬ 
ing  him  as  he  thrusts  his  jaw 
out,  hitches  up  his  pants,  throAvs 
his  arms  around  and  makes  a 
rubber  band  out  of  his  face, 
often  all  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  difficult  to  do. 

Charlie  was  in  his  usual  form 
the  other  day  when  he  told  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  picture  seminar,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Austin,  that  the  photo 
industry  has  grown  so  fast  tech¬ 
nically  in  the  past  10  years  that 
both  photographers  and  editors 
have  been  left  far  behind. 

“We  still  find  photographers 
wandering  around  w'ith  the  same 
type  of  camera  their  newspaper 
provided  20  years  ago,”  he  said. 
“And  they  are  taking  the  same 
type  of  pictures  they  took  20 
years  ago,  and  their  editors 
don’t  know  any  better. 

“These  modem  cameras  can 
take  you  right  down  inside  a  pic¬ 
ture.  We  can  now  take  pictures 
that  live.  We  can  be  there  with 
our  own  eyes.  And  so  can  that 
guy  who  buys  our  newspapers.” 

To  go  with  these  cameras,  he 
said,  we  need  camera  artists, 
men  “who  know  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  these  instmments,  know 
their  technique,  know  their 
proud  willingness  to  capture 
reality.” 

*  *  * 

35  STUDY 

Speaking  of  the  smaller  cam¬ 
eras,  Lloyd  B.  Walton,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
processing  of  35  mm.  film: 

“Grain  is  determined  not  only 
by  the  type  of  film  and  developer 
you  use  but  also  by  the  way 
these  things  are  handled.  The 
finest  grain  film  run  in  a  fine- 
grain  developer  can  produce 
goose-egg  sized  g^rain  on  a  blow¬ 
up  if  it  is  subjected  to  widely- 
varying  temperatures. 

“It’s  senseless  to  check  care¬ 
fully  your  developer  to  make 
sure  it  is  exactly  68  degrees, 
then  slop  the  film  into  80-degree 
short  stop  and  hypo  and  let  it 
wash  in  70-degree  water. 

“If  wash  water  and  hypo  tem¬ 
perature  are  up,  it’s  better  to 


check  a  developer  chart  and  see 
how  much  the  time  is  decreased 
for  warmer  developer. 

“On  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
done  so  far  I  am  inclined  slight¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  UFG  developer 
because  of  its  shorter  develop¬ 
ing  time.  Some  of  my  negatives 
souped  in  D76(l:l)  show  bet¬ 
ter  grain  characteristics  but 
have  required  twice  the  develop¬ 
ing  time. 

“.  .  .  .  To  get  the  most  good 
from  your  practice  shooting  and 
souping  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
written  records  of  all  exposure 
and  processing  data  on  each 
roll.  After  you  seem  to  have 
hit  on  a  good  film  —  exposure  — 
processing  combination  go  back 
and  try  to  duplicate  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

*  *  * 

JUDICIAL  DISAGREEMENT 

This  is  a  case  of  one  judge 
not  agreeing  with  another  judge. 

Last  November  a  Superior 
Court  Judge  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
banned  pictures  of  participants 
in  trials  on  streets  and  side¬ 
walks  around  the  Fulton  Coun¬ 
ty  Courthouse.  Judge  Durwood 
Pye’s  ruling  has  been  appealed 
by  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  hearing  arguments  the 
other  day  for  relaxing  the  ban, 
the  judge  said  the  issue  resolved 
itself  to  whether  the  judge  or, 
as  he  called  it,  the  “commercial 
press”  will  run  the  courts. 

“I’ve  heard  a  lot  about  the 
court’s  lack  of  authority,”  he 
said,  “but  I’d  like  to  know  what 
right  the  defendants  have  to 
commercialize  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  by  using  the 
streets  as  a  place  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  or  sound  recordings.” 

He  said  he  included  specta¬ 
tors  at  trials  in  the  ban  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  persons 
who  might  not  attend  a  trial  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  “endure 
being  photographed  or  inter¬ 
viewed.” 

The  attorney  for  Atlanta 
Newspapers  answered:  “That  is 
a  fallacy  of  reasoning.  An  in¬ 
dividual  must  take  care  of  any 
invasion  of  his  privacy  himself. 
Any  time  a  person  gets  on  the 
public  streets  his  actions  and 
presence  become  a  matter  of 
some  public  interest.” 

'The  dissenting  judge  is  Wal¬ 


ter  B.  Jones,  who  presides  over 
the  15th  Judicial  Circuit,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  He  believes  it’s  a 
“great  mistake”  to  keep  camera¬ 
men  out  of  courts. 

In  rebutting  Judge  Pye  on  the 
matter  of  the  judge-or-the-com- 
mercM  press  question.  Judge 
Jones  said:  “No  criminal  is  so 
sacred  that  he  can’t  be  photo¬ 
graphed.”  The  real  issue,  he 
pointed  out,  was  whether  the 
people  have  the  right  to  know 
what  goes  on  in  the  courtrooms. 

He  added:  “the  ‘commercial 
press’  —  as  the  Georgia  judge 
calls  it,  but  it  is  really  the  press 
of  the  people  —  is  not  trying 
to  run  the  courts.  It  is  trying 
to  serve  the  people.” 

He  said  that,  after  all,  it  is 
the  taxes  of  the  people  that  keep 
the  courts  running,  that  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  and  court 
officers  and  that  consequently 
the  courts  don’t  belong  to  the 
judges. 

*  *  * 

QUESTIONABLE  CAPTION 

When  Mikoyan  appeared  on 
a  nationally  televised  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Washingrton  last 
week,  a  New  York  City  paper 
carried  his  picture  the  next  day, 
showing  him  wiping  his  brow. 
The  cutline  read:  “Soviet  Dep¬ 
uty  Premier  Mikoyan  mops 
brow  during  TV  interview  as 
the  questioning  by  rejwrters 
grows  sharper.”  Mikoyan’s  ex¬ 
planation  for  wiping  his  brow: 
The  battery  of  TV  and  news¬ 
reel  lights  made  him  very  warm. 

■n  *  * 

CANADIAN  COURSE 

The  Commercial  and  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Canada  will  hold  its  sixth  short 
course  in  photography  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
May  10-13.  The  course,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  association  and 
the  university,  will  have  a  how- 
to-do-it  theme. 

«  *  « 

CAMERA  BOOSTER 

Tom  C.  Dillard,  chief  photog- 
I'apher,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News:  “I’m  completely  sold  on 
the  equipment  coming  out  of 
Japan.”  Says  it  doesn’t  measure 
up  mechanically  to  German 
products  but  is  better  optically. 
• 

Sunday  Price  Rises 

Cincinnati 

Sunday  Enquirer  price,  Jan. 
18,  upped  from  20  to  25c.  “This 
change  has  been  made  necessary 
by  greatly  increased  costs  of 
newsprint,  larger  payrolls  and 
!  higher  printing  and  distribution 
1  costs.  Your  carrier  and  street 
'  seller  will  share  in  this  in¬ 
crease,”  said  the  page-one  an- 
■  nouncement. 
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Anti-Trust 
Charges  Are 
Thrown  Out 

Dallas 

Federal  Judge  T.  Whitfield 
Davidson  acquitted  the  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper  group  and 
three  of  the  owners  of  anti-trust 
charges  on  Jan.  21. 

The  government  spent  the  first 
two  days  presenting  claims  that 
a  merger  between  the  Greenville 
Banner,  owned  by  Harte-Hanks, 
and  the  Greenville  Herald  in 
1956  was  in  violation  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  group  paid  $300,000  for 
the  Herald  after  both  papers 
had  suffered  financial  losses  for 
three  years. 

“It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
matter  of  stiff  business  compe¬ 
tition,”  attorney  William  Mc¬ 
Govern  said. 

After  the  judge’s  decision  the 
three  individual  defendants  — 
Houston  Harte  of  San  Angelo, 
Millard  Cope  of  Marshall  and 
Bruce  Meador  of  Abilene— be¬ 
gan  a  busy  series  of  handshak¬ 
ings. 

Said  Mr.  Harte: 

“This  thing  has  been  hanging 
over  us  2%  years.  It’s  a  relief. 
It’s  gratifying  that  the  judge 
saw  that  we  had  done  nothing 
but  compete  with  another  paper 
in  the  Greenville  market. 

“It  was  obvious  after  we  en¬ 
tered  the  market  (in  1954)  that 
it  would  not  support  two  papers. 

“I  personally  opposed  buying 
the  Banner  to  start  with.  It  was 
only  when  we  began  losing  lots 
of  money  that  I  saw  we  had  to 
do  something.” 

Judge  Davidson’s  opinion  said: 

“Much  of  the  evidence  dis¬ 
closes  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
of  the  contestants  in  competition 
W’ith  each  other.  It  is  insisted 
that  Greenville,  a  towm  of  only 
17,000  could  not  profitably  sup¬ 
port  two  daily  papers,  and  that 
this  was  apparent  to  the  owners 
who  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  merger  had  proposals  and 
counterproposals  to  buy  each 
other  out. 

“Justice  Holmes  has  said  that 
a  man  has  the  right  to  set  up » 
shop  in  a  small  village  which 
can  support  but  one  shop  of  the 
kind  although  there  may  be  one 
shop  of  the  kind  in  town.  It  then 
naturally  follows  that  one  of  the 
two  will  have  to  go  dowm.  This 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  fi^ 
dom  of  enterprise.  Competition 
between  rival  enterprises  doesn’t 
create  conditions  necessarily  de 
sirable  for  the  protection  of 
either  the  convenience  or  ^ 
nomic  advantage  of  the  public- 
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Competition 
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cannot  meet  either  the  local 
business  man’s  need  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  nor  the  local 
reader’s  need  for  local  news.  The 
local  paper  can  meet  both  needs. 

‘Complete’  Newspaper 

The  metropolitan  press  can 
provide  more  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports  of  world  and  national 
news.  This  metropolitan  ability 
increases  in  importance  as  the 
local  newspaper’s  territory 
stretches  out  from  the  seat  of 
publication.  There  the  local 
newspaper  competes  with  other 
local  newspapers  and  merely 
covering  the  events  of  local  com¬ 
munities  is  not  enough  for  effec¬ 
tive  competition. 

The  local  newspaper  must  pro¬ 
vide  enough  world  and  national 
news  to  meet  the  essential  needs 
of  readers.  It  must  be  a  “com¬ 
plete”  newspaper. 

Every  newspaper  that  an¬ 
swered  my  questions  has  a  wire 
service.  Three  have  both  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
International. 

News  Hole  Size 

I  asked  each  newspaper  for 
the  size  of  its  news  hole.  In  an¬ 
swering  this  question,  I  asked 
that  the  news  hole  be  measured 
as  the  space  left  after  advertise¬ 
ments,  sports,  fixed  features, 
and  the  editorial  page  had  been 
accounted  for.  The  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news  ranged  from  five 
columns  in  a  newspaper  with  a 
news  hole  of  25  columns  to  25 
columns  in  a  newspaper  with  a 
news  hole  of  55  columns. 

The  Wooster  Daily  Record  re¬ 
ported  an  average  hole  of  50 
columns,  with  40  per  cent  de- 
'oted  to  local  and  area  news, 
30  per  cent  to  national,  25  per 
cent  to  state,  and  5  per  cent  to 

other.”  The  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
yady  Record  reported  using  half 
Its  hole  for  world  and  national 
news. 

Saturated  local  circulations 
were  commonly  reported.  The 
question  about  exclusive  circula¬ 
tions  was  more  often  neglected 
than  answered. 

i  put  this  question: 

Uo  you  think  readers  of  your 
community  would  be  better 

erved  if  the  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  were  competitive?” 

An  emphatic  “No”  was  the 
prevailing  answer. 

“Absolutely  not!”  were  the 
words  of  Lowell  Smith,  of  the 
”®h'isbury  Caledonian-Rec- 
•  It’s  all  we  can  do  to  make 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


a  dime.  Split  it  up  and  every-  i 
body  would  go  broke.”  i 

R.  M.  Seaton,  of  the  Coffey-  ' 
vile  Daily  Journal,  answered: 
“No,”  and  explained:  “Laying 
aside  modesty,  the  community 
could  not  support  two  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  quality  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Too  much  expense.” 

Ladd  Hamilton,  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Morning  Tribune,  put  the 
case  for  the  local  “monopoly” 
newspaper  thus:  “For  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  we  can  provide  the 
closest  thing  I  know  to  satura¬ 
tion  coverage.  To  get  the  same 
coverage  in  a  tw'o-newspaper 
town  probably  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  expensive  than  it 
is  here  because  chances  are  nei¬ 
ther  paper  would  be  able  to 
offer  as  many  readers  per  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  as  we  can.  We  are 
straining  our  budget  at  the 
seams  to  support  a  compara¬ 
tively  large  news  staff  and  the 
first  thing  that  would  suffer  if 
that  budget  w’as  cut  would  be 
our  news  coverage — that  is,  our 
public  service.  And  that  budget 
w^ould  have  to  be  cut  if  an¬ 
other  newspaper  should  stai-t 
muscling  in  on  our  advertisers 
and  our  circulation.  Two  poor 
news  staffs  are  not  the  equal  of 
one  good  one.” 

Kept  ‘On  the  Ball’ 

John  Strohmeyer,  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Globe-Times,  said:  “A 
stronger  financial  position  per¬ 
mits  a  stronger  news  job.” 

There  were  mild  dissents  from 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  local 
competition  would  harm  rather 
than  benefit  newspaper  service. 

William  L.  Plante  Jr.,  of  the 
Newburyport  News,  said  compe¬ 
tition  “probably”  would  mean 
better  service  to  readers  because 
it  “would  sharpen  our  staff.” 

Albert  A.  Stubbs,  of  the  Ros- 
w’ell  Daily  Record  reported  that 
radio  competition  keeps  his 
newspaper  “on  the  ball.” 

An  Ohio  editor  in  a  hotly  con¬ 
tested  territory  identified  haz¬ 
ards  in  vigorous  competition.  “If 
our  situation  were  more  competi¬ 
tive,”  he  said,  “the  readers 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  read  through 
our  news  and  features  in  time  to 
get  to  work  the  next  morning.” 

His  paper,  he  continued,  and 
another  “monopoly”  paper  fight¬ 
ing  for  domination  of  the  same 
territory,  “have  larger  staffs 
and  larger  news  holes  than  any 
papers  of  this  size  with  which 
I  am  familiar.” 

.4ware  of  Responsibility 

Editors  and  publishers  of 
“monopoly”  newspapers  are 
:  aware  of  the  responsibilities  that 
^  accompany  “monopoly.”  Every 
■  newspaper  answered  “Yes”  to 
I  this  question:  “Do  you  invite  and 
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encourage  readers  to  contribute 
to  a  people’s  forum  and  print 
opinions  contrary  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  opinions?” 

I  also  asked  this  question: 
“Do  you  print  columns  to  pre¬ 
sent  ‘the  other  side’  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  your  newspaper 
on  public  issues?”  All  but  three 
new’spapers  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “Yes.”  One  answered, 
“Only  w’hen  written  by  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist:”  and  another, 
“No.”  Elliot  Curry,  of  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune, 
said:  “We  lean  over  backwards 
to  give  opponents  equal  or  bet¬ 
ter  space  and  position.” 

The  political  position  of  most 
of  these  newspapers  was  “inde¬ 
pendent.”  Tw’o,  one  in  Kentucky 
and  one  in  Florida,  called  them¬ 
selves  “Democratic.”  Two  in 
New’  England  called  themselves 
“Independent  Republican.”  The 
San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une  called  itself  “oflRcially  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  with  Democratic 
leanings.”  TTie  Lewiston  (Ida.) 
Morning  Tribune  called  itself 
“independent,  but  liberal”  and 
"on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
fence  much  oftener  than  on  the 
Republican.” 

Inferior  Personnel 

Only  two  editors  answered 
“Yes”  to  this  question:  “Do  you 
think  you  are  doing  a  good 
enough  job  covering  local  and 
district  news?” 

Dissatisfied  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  almost  invariably  at¬ 
tributed  their  failure  to  do  a 
good  enough  news  job  to  costs 
and  personnel. 

John  David  Cook,  however,  of 
the  Ocala  Star-Banner,  put  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  inferior  quality 
of  personnel.  He  said:  “We  have 
made  every  attempt  to  broaden 
our  local  coverage  because  our 
major  excuse  for  existence  is 
local  news.  Our  reporting  staff 
has  done  a  good,  average  job  of 
coverage.  There  are  some  areas 
inadequately  covered,  but  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  has  not  been 
achieved  because  of  the  natural 
inertia  of  reporters  in  general. 
I  w’ould  say  that  the  newspapers 
I  see  are  not  doing  the  kind  of 
job  I  think  they  should  . . .  Every 
day  I  see  so  many  news  stories 
which  report  bare  surface  facts 
and  leave  out  most  pertinent 
whys  and  wherefores.  'To  which 
editors  say,  we  don’t  have  the 
time  or  personnel  to  go  into  the 
subject.  And  to  that,  I  say,  bosh! 
It  never  hurt  a  reporter  to  earn 
his  pay.” 

Close  Relationship 

A  close  relationship  between 
;  costs  and  personnel  was  recog- 
■  nized. 

I  R.  M.  Seaton,  of  the  Coffey- 
l  ville  Daily  Journal,  underscored 


nis  definition  of  “costs”  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Ideally  we  need  two  more 
reporters;  one  for  local  and  one 
for  area  coverage.” 

Ladd  Hamilton,  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Morning  Tribune,  put  it  this 
w'ay:  “You  can  still  buy  good 
people  if  you  have  money  to 
spend.” 

An  Ohio  editor  said:  “One  of 
the  things  that  keeps  us  from 
reaching  the  perfection  that  w’e 
seek  is  a  Idck  of  entirely  com¬ 
petent  personnel.  We  find  the 
products  of  many  of  our  col¬ 
leges  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
special  abilities  and  desires  we 
feel  it  takes  to  make  a  good 
newspaperman.  But  I  will  say 
we  have  been  encouraged  of  late 
by  a  series  of  pretty  good  cubs. 
Of  course,  we  ^1  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  no  newspaper 
is  going  to  round  up  a  whole 
staff  of  top  flight  people.  Nei¬ 
ther,  probably,  could  any  news¬ 
paper  afford  adequately  to  pay 
such  people  forever.” 

Lowell  Smith,  of  the  St. 
Johnsbury  Caledonian -Record, 
used  red  ink  to  express  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  news  job 
and  said:  “But  we  sure  than 
blazes  don’t  know  where  to  get 
any  more  money  to  do  anything 
about  it.” 

No  Unions 

Any  effect  of  unionism  on  the 
cost  of  operating  the  newspapers 
was  not  defined  by  answers  to 
my  questions.  Six  newspapers 
have  no  unions.  The  mechanical 
departments  of  two  are  com¬ 
pletely  organized.  In  three 
plants  only  the  printers  are  or¬ 
ganized.  In  one  only  the  press¬ 
men  are  organized.  In  one  print¬ 
ers  and  pressmen  are  organized. 

All  but  two  of  the  newspapers 
set  type  from  tape  and  nearly 
all  reported  production  econo¬ 
mies. 

Ladd  Hamilton,  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Morning  Tribune,  said:  “We 
are  using  as  many  printers  as 
we  used  before,  but  TTS  enables 
us  to  set  more  type.” 

The  compulsive  urge  to  do  a 
steadily  better  job  is  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  efforts  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  more  economical  are  as 
admirable  as  they  are  necessary. 
The  problem  of  costs  and  the 
tightly  related  problem  of  per¬ 
sonnel  must  be  solved  before 
the  “monopoly”  newspapers  will 
be  effectively  armed  for  the 
fierce  competitive  struggle  they 
must  wage. 

More  than  effective  armament, 
perhaps,  depends  on  solution  of 
these  problems.  Lowell  Smith, 
of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 
Record,  answering  my  questions 
said:  “I  don’t  see  how  ^e  small 
town  daily  can  continue  to  exist 
much  longer.  Expenses  are  in¬ 
creasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  revenue.” 


ScVippS  Talk  people  to  consume  mass  media.  1.27%.  role  in  determining  content.” 

(Continued  from  page  11)  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  All  other  years  were  sig^nifi-  Incidentally,  the  advertiser 

-  tremendous  dollar  increase  due  cantly  below  this,  and  this  figure  was  contributing  about  the  same 

of  office  workers  in  the  world,  to  increased  population,  in-  has  fluctuated  considerably,  go-  share  of  support  to  newspapers 
has  a  morning  paper  ratio  of  creased  purchasing  power,  and  ing  up  with  the  advent  of  radio,  and  magazines  in  1957  as  he 
60%,  which  is  10%  to  15%  out  inflation.  But  circulation  prices  down  with  the  depression  and  was  in  1929.  The  only  signifi- 
of  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  have  gone  up,  too.  Radio  and  TV  with  World  War  II,  but  up  again  cant  change  in  this  pattern  oc- 
the  countrv  set  costs  went  down,  of  course,  with  the  postwar  boom,  and  curred  during  World  War  II 


tern,  and  I  think  it  suggests  1929  and  1950  —  big  radio  and  advertiser  contributes  the  lesser 
much  regarding  the  ability  of  TV  years  —  the  figure  was  share,  he  pays  a  much  stronger 


1.27%. 

All  other  years  were  sig^nifi- 


role  in  determining  content. 
Incidentally,  the  advertiser 


60%,  which  is  10%  to  15%  out 
of  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 


One  thing  appears  certain:  as  manufacturers  got  into  mass  again  up  when  TV  arrived.  To-  when  lack  of  consumer  goods 
People  just  don’t  have  the  time  production,  but  many  more  were  day,  however,  it  is  remarkably  brought  the  advertiser’s  share 


to  read  two  or  three  papers  as 
they  used  to.  Not  very  many 


sold. 

Taking  the  printed  media 


people  read  both  a  morning  and  alone,  the  figures  show  an  even 


close  to  the  1930  figure. 

Largest  De^-elopment 


down  to  50%. 

I  was  surprised  to  note  that 
in  radio  and  TV  the  advertisers' 


an  evening  paper.  And  only  a 
few  read  two  morning  or  two 
evening  papers. 


more  remarkable  consistency.  The  largest  single  develop-  share  of  the  total  cost  hs 
The  percentage  of  family  ex-  ment  in  consumer  expenditures  shifted  by  only  5.5%  upward, 
penditures  going  for  newspa-  for  massjnedia  has  been  in  ra-  ^  NoticeabI  Pali  s 


But,  the  proportion  of  non-  pers,  magazines,  and  books  dio  and  TV  repair,  which  has 


newspaper  readers  to  total  popu¬ 
lation  seems  to  have  changed 
very  little. 

More  Efficiency 
From  an  economic  and  adver- 


hasn’t  varied  more  than  .2%  risen  rapidly  as  more  and  more  The  points  I  wished  to  develop 
in  the  last  30  years.  Population,  families  acquired  more  and  more  are  these: 
increased  purchasing  power,  and  receivers.  1.  Patterns  for  consumer  ex¬ 

inflation  raised  the  dollar  figure  The  shift  of  new  money  into  penditures  for  mass  communi- 
by  $2,350,000,000,  but  increased  radio  and  TV  has  apparently  cations  media  have  shown  a  r^ 
circulations  at  higher  prices  and  had  no  effect  on  expenditures  markable  stability  over  many 


tising  standpoint,  the  squeezing  ”ew  periodicals  have  absorbed  for  printed  media, 
out  of  duplication  no  doubt  money.  Here  is  a  ^®the 


r  printed  media.  years;  even  when  new  media 

Here  is  a  rather  interesting  have  been  introduced  the  ex- 


efficiency.  The  cost  of  radio  and  TV  sets  paradox:  In  1957,  the  radio  and  penditures  very  quickly  fell  back 


Whether  the  lessening  of  direct  their  maintenance  is  rough-  TV  advertiser  contributed  34%  into  the  pattern, 
newspaper  competition  has  af-  ly  analogous  to  circulation  costs  of  the  economic  support  for  ra-  2.  Such  changes  as  have  taken 
fect^  quality  depends  on  two  foJ’  printed  media.  Apparently  dio  and  TV  media;  the  consumer  place  have  been  gradual,  or  they 
things:  (1)  Whether  increased  this  money  didn’t  come  out  of  picked  up  66%  of  the  cost  by  have  been  changes  from  printed 
economic  strength  makes  it  pos-  the  printed  media  as  radio  and  buying  and  maintaining  receiv-  media  to  other  printed  media; 
sible  to  do  a  better  job,  and  (2)  TV  developments  came  along,  ers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  news-  or  audio  visual  to  other  audio 
whether  competition  from  re-  "  ®  know  there  has  been  some  papers  and  magazines  the  pic-  visual. 

maining  newspapers  and  with  transferral  from  theater  going  ture  was  almost  the  direct  re-  3.  The  pattern  of  advertiser 
other  media  makes  it  necessai-v.  ^o  TV  viewing.  This  may  ac-  verse  with  the  advertiser  con-  support  and  consumer  support 
Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  some  count  for  some  of  it.  Actually,  tributing  68%  and  consumers  seems  to  be  consistent. 


newspaper  competition  has  af- 


other  media  makes  it  necessai*y. 
Now,  let’s  take  a  look  at  some 


money '  patterns.  What  can  we  there  has  been  a  decline  of  only  paying  only  32%.  4.  Newspapers  and  magazines 

learn  from  the  direct  expend!-  2%  in  the  amount  spent  per  Perhaps  this  is  a  reflection  seem  to  show  such  a  constancy 
tures  bv  the  American  neonle  family  for  audio  visual  enter-  of  the  difficulty  of  selling  the  of  consumer  support  through- 


for  the  various  media? 

Here’s  a  surprising  thing: 
‘Way  back  in  1880,  the  mass 
media  then  available  —  news- 


tainment  since  1929,  after  ad-  intangibles  of  editorial  content  out  economic  changes  and  even 


justing  for  inflation. 


In  1930,  consumers  spent  1.3%  or  TV  receiver, 


again.st  the  tangible  of  a  radio  after  the  advent  of  a  new  major 


mass  medium  —  TV 


media  then  available  —  news-  of  their  total  expenditures  for  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  suggest  very  strongly  that 
papers,  periodicals,  and  books  radio  sets  and  records.  In  both  that  in  radio  and  TV  where  the  printed  media  are  fundamental 

—  absorbed  2.4%  of  the  aver¬ 
age  family  income.  In  the  year 
1957,  all  mass  media  —  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  books,  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  and  admissions 

—  absorbed  2.4%  of  the  average 
family  income. 

In  1930,  the  peak  radio  year, 
the  figure  went  up  only  .9%. 

And  that  was  the  top  year. 

The  depression  years  seemed 
to  keep  this  ratio  high.  It  ran 
ai’ound  2.6%.  But,  of  course, 
the  ratio  was  high  because  in¬ 
comes  were  down,  and  people 
didn’t  seem  to  want  to  give  up 
their  mass  media  communica¬ 
tions.  There  was  less  money  to 
spend  on  other  pursuits. 

The  war  years  brought  the 
figure  down  to  just  under  2% 
of  family  income. 

1950,  the  big  TV  year,  took 
the  figure  to  a  second  peak  of 
2.9%,  as  compared  with  3.3% 
for  the  big  radio  year. 

Now  that  things  seem  to  have 
leveled  off  again,  we  are  back 

to  the  old  1880  percentage  of  in-  .  .  .  /  ^ 

_ 2.4%.  Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor  of  Parade  and  former  fashion  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  shown  Is**^ 

from  left)  receiving  the  first  annual  Editor's  Award  of  the  Fur  Information  and  Fashion  Council,  NewT 
Remarkable  Stability  from  its  chairman,  Walter  Schwarti,  for  "distinguished  fashion  reporting  to  the  American  public." 

V.  Harrington  (right)  women's  editor,  Albany  N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  examines  the  "Firebrand  Stw* 

I  am  still  amazed  at  the  re-  g  black  and  white  fox  fur  piece  the  won  at  a  fashion  show  of  the  Fur  Council.  With  Miss  Harrington 

markable  stability  of  this  pat-  fashion  designer  Luis  Estevez  and  model  Nan  Rees.  About  250  women's  editors  attended  the  event. 
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and  non-substitutable  in  Ameri¬ 
can  living  patterns. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  just  the  thing  I  ac¬ 
cused  media  people  of  doing: 
I’ve  been  talking  too  much  about 
the  drills  and  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  holes. 

(x>nsumcr’8  Time 

In  terms  of  mass  media,  I 
believe  the  holes  are  minutes: 
minutes  in  the  lives  of  people: 
minutes  receiving  a  service 
either  in  information  or  enter¬ 
tainment.  What  we  are  really 
dealing  with  is  Time. 

At  this  point,  I  have  no 
theories  or  proofs,  only  hy¬ 
potheses.  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  remarkable  consistency  of 
expenditure  patterns  isn’t 
brought  about  by  any  economic 
restraint.  It  is  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  people  have  only 
so  many  minutes  to  devote  to 
the  mass  media.  In  other  words, 
the  statistics  I  have  been  relat¬ 
ing  about  consumer  money  and 
media  don’t  really  prove  any¬ 
thing,  but  they  suggest  some 
mighty  interesting  ideas  about 
consumer  minutes  and  media. 

The  various  media  are  com¬ 
peting  with  one  another  for  just 
a  few  of  a  tightly  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes  available. 

Are  we  really  giving  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  want,  or  do  they 
just  accept  us  because  we  are 
there? 

When  I  consider  the  seeming 
inflexibility  in  the  amount  of 
nroney  or  the  number  of  min- 
uto  people  are  willing  to  spend 
with  their  mass  media,  I  won- 
^r  how  often  w’e  kid  ourselves 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  add 
something  to  people’s  use  of  the 
media.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  we  can’t  add  something 
without  displacing  something 
else.  For  a  single  consumer  — 
st  a  given  moment  —  the  media 
are  mutually  exclusive. 

f^mpelilion  in  I.eiMire 

I  wonder,  too,  if  the  increased 
amount  of  leisure  time  available 
to  people  isn’t  offering  the  media 
^re  competition  than  help.  The 
last  10  years  have  brought  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  automobile 
for  pleasure,  boating,  hobbies 
Mch  as  photography  and  Hi-Fi, 
h^e  Workshops,  bowling,  out¬ 
door  sports,  gardening,  and 
®any  others.  I^dio  is  the  only 
one  of  the  media  that  has  been 
able  to  go  along  with  these 
pursuits  to  any  extent. 

I  m  beginning  to  wonder,  also, 
,  appetite  of  the  mind  for 
mformation,  ideas,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  —  like  the  appetite  of 
the  body  for  food  —  is  a  sort 
of  constant.  Possibly  the  human 
®'nd  is  hungry  for  these  things 
I  op  to  a  certain  point,  and  at 
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that  point  it  becomes  satiated 
for  a  time.  The  psychologists 
tells  us  that  reading  is  extreme¬ 
ly  complex  work  for  the  brain. 

Let’s  just  skim  over  some  of 
the  almost  revolutionary  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the 
social  pattems  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

We  know  from  hard  statistics 
that  the  number  of  people  in 
the  over-40  age  bracket  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Educational 
levels  have  increased.  Spending 
power  has  increased.  These 
things  alone  are  bound  to  alter 
the  American  pattern. 

Drift  to  the  Newest 

Sociologists  say  there  is  a 
drift  away  from  the  traditional 
to  the  newest;  away  from  the 
old  virtues  of  self-reliance,  hard 
work,  and  thrift  toward  social 
and  technical  advancement.  Sun¬ 
day  has  changed  from  a  day  of 
quiet  austerity  to  a  day  of  re¬ 
laxed  leisure  and  self-indulgence. 

Also,  we  have  the  move  to 
the  suburbs,  bigger  families,  in¬ 
formal  attire,  rapid  changes  in 
style  from  traditional  to  mod¬ 
ern,  color  —  in  men’s  clothing 
and  refrigerators  —  the  w’or- 
ship  of  youthfulness  and  vitality 
rather  than  of  age  and  w’isdom. 
Informal  entertainment  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  dinner 
party.  And  a  tuxedo  that  fits  is 

Resurgence 
Of  Scripps 
League  Told 

San  Francisco 

The  resurgence  of  the  Scripps 
League  within  a  decade  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  survey  of  that 
organization’s  13  markets  re¬ 
cently  issued  here. 

The  newspaper  group  headed 
by  two  grandsons  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  had  but  three  news¬ 
papers  in  1950.  Now  there  are 
13  daily  and  three  w’eekly  news¬ 
paper  members. 

Three  additions  in  the  last 
year  gave  the  League  its  first 
California  member.  The  organi¬ 
zation  now  extends  to  seven 
western  states.  Each  of  the  13 
markets  comes  in  for  separate 
attention  in  the  series  of  reports 
issued  by  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  Co.,  representa¬ 
tives. 

New  developments  have  been 
added  to  original  basics  and  the 
studies  show  the  changed 
markets  developed  in  the  postwar 
era.  The  total  population  of  the 
“West’s  sweetest  trading  cen¬ 
ters’’  is  884,680  and  the  253,888 
families  have  an  effective  total 
buying  income  of  $1,277,088,000. 
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getting  harder  to  find  in  the  i 
over-40  group. 

Fears  are  often  expressed  ' 
about  the  cult  of  conformity,  ' 
but  when  has  this  country  ever  ' 
seen  so  much  self-indulgence  in 
the  expression  of  individual 
tastes  and  preferences? 

We  see  a  greater  sophistica¬ 
tion  in  behavior  among  a  great  ' 
many  people.  Compare  the  ad¬ 
vertising  appeals  of  30  years 
ago  with  those  of  today;  or  the 
popular  heroes  of  fiction;  or 
the  attitudes  toward  the  esca¬ 
pades  of  a  few  personalities  in 
the  entertainment  field.  I  al¬ 
most  think  people  are  getting 
bored  with  them. 

No  doubt  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War  shook  people 
out  of  traditional  pattems.  Mar¬ 
riage  at  an  early  age,  even  dur¬ 
ing  college  years,  is  now  an  ac¬ 
cepted  thing.  People  today  seem 
more  willing  than  ever  to  try 
something  new;  to  break  out  of 
socially  safe  and  conservative 
ways. 

FasI  Changes 

All  of  these  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  living  are  coming 
swiftly  and  are  rapidly  reaching 
more  and  more  people.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  What  are  we  in  the  mass 
communications  field  going  to 
do  about  it?  Experience  is  said 

Capsules  from  the  reports 
show  that  the  Napa  (Calif.) 
Register  seiwes  an  area  famous 
for  light  wines  that  is  now 
showing  industrial  development, 
and  the  home  of  the  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times  now  calls  itself 
the  missile  capital  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
area,  famed  for  long  staple 
cotton,  is  adding  a  $115,000,000 
Naval  Air  station.  The  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Chronicle  is  in  an  area 
with  a  $30,400,000  farm  income. 

New  dams  abet  growth  in 
several  SL  towns.  There’s  the 
$421,000  Glen  Canyon  Dam  being 
built  near  the  home  of  the 
Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily 
Sun.  Hydroelectric  development 
construction  in  the  area  served 
by  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 
will  continue  until  1960.  Mean¬ 
while  port  facilities  are  being 
developed. 

The  Hungry  Horse  dam  is 
just  22  miles  from  the  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  Inter  Lake  plant.  The 
multi-million  dollar  Hell’s  Can¬ 
yon  hydro  development  is  just 
60  miles  from  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald. 

Pocatello’s  development  as  a 
distribution  center  adds  to  the 
activities  developing  the  area 
potatoes,  minerals  and  other 
served  by  the  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  Rapid  industrial  develop- 


to  be  the  greatest  teacher.  It 
is  —  as  long  as  your  field  re¬ 
mains  constant.  But,  trial  and 
error  won’t  work  if  the  next 
time  you  try  something  the 
thing  you  try  it  on  has  changed 
before  you  are  aw’are  of  it. 

If  the  first  law  of  nature  is 
suiwival,  the  second  law  is  adapt 
or  die.  I  suggest  that  experience 
alone  won’t  be  enough  to  enable 
us  in  the  mass  communications 
field  to  adap/t  as  quickly  as  we 
will  have  to  adapt. 

The  changes  are  coming  so 
fast  that  we  must  look  more  and 
more  to  current  research  to  tell 
us  about  the  people  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  and  how  to  reach 
them.  Those  who  fail  to  adapt 
quickly  enough  may  not  survive 
in  mass  communications. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  appetite  for 
infonnation  and  ideas  is  con¬ 
stant,  then  any  changes  in  the 
use  of  media  must  be  changes 
in  preference. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  to 
look  more  and  more  to  current 
research  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
in  step.  If  people  change  their 
ways  of  living  and  thinking, 
and  change  their  tastes,  and 
some  of  us  fail  to  adapt,  we 
may  suddenly  find  ourselves  too 
far  behind  to  catch  up. 

ment  is  continuing  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  towns  receiving  the 
Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press  and  the 
Caldwell  News-Tribune. 

The  Coeur  D'Alene  (Idaho) 
Press  territory  has  huge  timber 
stands  as  well  as  mines  and 
farmers  and  tourists,  the  report 
shows.  Two  of  the  papers  are 
i.s.sued  at  gateways  to  great 
national  parks.  The  group  ter¬ 
ritory  includes  oil,  mineral,  live¬ 
stock  and  major  crop  areas. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  and  his 
brother,  James  G.  Scripps,  head 
the  League  with  Burl  C.  Haga- 
done  as  production  manager. 
Lou  Rubin  heads  NAS,  which 
made  the  series  of  surveys. 
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Obituary 


Harold  A.  Green,  47,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  Dixon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  affiliate  of  the  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph;  Jan. 
9,  of  injuries  suffered  in  a  traf¬ 
fic  accident.  He  also  worked  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman. 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  Examiner;  Jan.  15. 


Luther  Harrison,  81,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan;  Jan.  16,  after  an  illness 
of  two  years.  He  joined  the 
Oklahoman  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  1924. 


Harold  Thompson  Lutz,  59, 
who  retired  in  1951  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun;  Jan. 
12.  He  had  been  with  the  paper 
30  years. 


Herman  B.  Walkbk,  85, 
former  newspaperman  and  gov¬ 
ernment  official;  Jan.  11,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He 
was  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  and  later  a  postmaster  of 
Orange. 


Harold  G.  Stagg,  52,  former 
newsman  and  publicist;  Jan.  14, 
following  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage.  He  was  a  reporter  and 
drama  critic  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register.  He  later  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  a  Congress¬ 
man  and  editor  of  Vet  Letter, 
Vet  Times,  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  News  Letter. 


Harry  Covington  Potnam, 
51,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Cuero  (Tex.)  Record;  Jan.  11. 


.Arthur  D.  Eggleston,  59, 
chief  of  the  New  York  bureau 
of  Antara,  the  Indonesian  Na¬ 
tional  News  Agency;  Jan.  18, 
of  cancer.  In  1952,  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Com¬ 
pass.  He  was  a  newspaperman 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
for  many  years,  and  one  of  the 
early  winners  of  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship. 


David  Lloyd,  81,  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  1903-04  and  art  critic 
of  the  old  Evening  Post  from 
1920-25.  He  had  been  a  literary 
agent  since  1925. 


Ward  Russell  Adams,  64, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic;  Jan. 
15.  He  joined  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  in 
1942. 


Donald  Laivler,  69,  foi'merly 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
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W.  S.  Rupe,  Iowa 
Publisher,  Dies 


Ames,  Iowa 

William  S.  Rupe,  72,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ames  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  since  1935,  died  here  Jan.  13, 
following  surgery  for  a  kidney 
ailment. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Rupe 
taught  school  in  that  state  from 
1904  to  1920  and  served  as  a 
superintendent  of  schools  for 
15  years.  Before  entering  the 
newspaper  business,  Mr.  Rupe 
was  an  operator  of  the  Acme, 
Midland,  Mutual  and  Redpath 
Chautauque  systems. 

Mr.  Rupe’s  newspaper  career 
began  in  1928  when  he  bought 
the  Maryville  (Mo.)  Daily 
Forum. 


Albert  H.  Brown,  82,  former 
reporter  and  copyreader  for  the 
Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  for 
32  years;  Jan.  10.  He  was 
formerly  sports  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 


Wallace  Hughes  Dies 


Henry  Sutherland,  80, 
former  publisher  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
now  merged  in  the  Reporter-Dis¬ 
patch;  Jan.  13,  after  a  long 
illness. 


Frank  P.  Haggerty,  73, 
former  city  editor  and  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  old  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Leader;  Jan.  12. 


ITU  Officer  Dies 


Roy  Downer,  84,  Buffalo 
N.  Y.,  newspaperman  for  more 
than  50  years;  Jan.  13.  He 
wrote  a  daily  column  for  the  old 
Buffalo  Express  and  also  for  the 
Buffalo  News. 


John  E.  Walsh,  70,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  This  Week 
magazine  until  his  retirement 
in  1955;  Jan.  6.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  a  newspaper 
l  epresentative  with  Verree  and 
Conklin. 


Edward  Murphy,  64,  former 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  sports 
writer;  Jan.  12,  killed  when  hit 
by  an  auto  at  a  street  intersec¬ 
tion. 


George  Schmidt,  61, 
Picture  Editor,  Dies 


Hyman  Leader,  62,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  old 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ledger; 
Jan.  13. 


Eloisebb  T.  McManaway, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Hender¬ 
sonville  (N.  C.)  Times-News; 
Jan.  21,  of  a  heart  attack. 


George  Schmidt,  61,  picture 
assignment  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  died  suddenly  Jan. 
19  at  his  home  in  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Schmidt  joined  the  News 
in  1920  as  a  photographer.  He 
became  head  of  the  photographic 
studio  in  1930  and  was  named 
picture  assignment  editor  in 
1942. 

In  1956  the  News  photographic 
staff  which  he  directed  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
“consistently  excellent  news  pic¬ 
ture  coverage.” 


Dr.  Thomas  Wallis  Rainet, 
87,  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader; 
Jan.  17  at  a  nursing  home  after 
a  long  illness. 


Louisvtlle,  Ky. 

Walace  Taylor  Hughes,  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times,  died 
Jan.  12.  He  was  84.  Mr.  Hughes 
started  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  Courier-Journal  reporter.  He 
left  newspaper  work  to  practice 
law,  but  returned  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1918. 


Ezra  B.  Taylor,  76,  retired 
newspaper  editor  of  Hamlin,  W. 
Va.;  Jan.  13,  after  a  long  Al¬ 
ness.  He  edited  the  Lincoln 
Monitor  at  Hamlin  from  1902 
to  1910.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner. 


W.  R.  HEa.lE,  75,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Escambia  Coun¬ 
ty  Press  and  the  Gulf  Breett 
Times,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Jan.  18. 
He  was  former  publisher  of  the 
Southern  Dairyman  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Don  F.  Hurd,  59,  secretary- 
trea.surer  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  since  1946, 
died  Jan.  15  at  Union  Printers 
Home  here.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Progressive  wing 
of  the  union. 


Town  Future 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


Ralph  F.  Dupes,  37,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald;  Jan.  12, 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Times  Herald  12 
years. 


SHH31MAN  W.  NEiaiHAM,  77, 
state  superintendent  of  printing 
and  member  of  a  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  family  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  old 
Ames  (Iowa)  Milepost;  Jan.  16, 
of  a  heart  attack. 


endeavor  to  control  floods  that 
damage  farms  several  times  each 
year. 

What  do  the  Wilsons  get  out 
of  their  arduous  labors  on  ttc 
Journal,  coupled  inevitably  witii 
community  chores  such  as 
Woody’s  boy  scout  troop  and 
Sunday  School  supervising,  and 
Gertie’s  girl  scout  work? 

To  this  question,  the  fighter 
pilot  has  a  fast  but  typically 
well-thought-out  reply:  “If  W 
mean  money,  let’s  not  bother  to 
talk  about  that.  But  if  you 
a  happy  life  and  work  we  thin) 
is  worthwhile,  we’re  gettin? 
more  than  our  share.  I  daresay 
wild  horses  couldn’t  drag  Ai* 
kids  into  the  shop,  if  they  didn't 
get  a  kick  out  of  printing  the 
Journal;  although  the  35  to  5flt 
an  hour  probably  makes  a  diftr^ 
ence  when  the  weather’s  nice. 
Woody’s  blue  eyes  twinkle  whe® 
he  tells  how  quickly  Francie-' 
typesetting  improved 
started  penalizing  her  a  nidw 


per  error. 

“As  far  as  the  family  part®' 
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it  goes,  cooperating  on  the  J®*®' 
nal  gives  the  six  of  us  just  thJ 
much  more  in  common  to  enjofi 
Woody  adds. 

B  L  I S  H  E  R  for  January  24, 
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Production 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

eventually,  with  30  at  the  start. 
Frank  Dassori,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  a  28-ton  capacity 
master  pot  will  provide  feed 
three  pots  casting  plates  at  the 
rate  of  14  per  minute.  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  plant, 
it  was  reported,  has  gone  a  step 
further  in  covering  all  casting 
pots  and  conveying  tails  and 
sweeps  back  to  the  master  pot 
so  as  to  minimize  cooling  and 
dross.  The  Master  Systems’  Mr. 
Dassori  and  other  said,  help  to 
overcome  personnel  pi’oblems  in 
the  casting  shops. 

4  Plates  Per  Minute 

New  plate-casting  machinery 
—  Peter  Roman,  of  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp.  reported 
that  the  first  installation  of  an 
Autopony  at  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Newspapers’  plant  has  resulted 
in  production  of  as  many  as  168 
plates  in  one  hour.  The  Wood 
Altramatic  Caster,  he  said,  will 
be  out  on  field  tests  in  another 
six  months.  In  factory  tests, 
he  said,  this  machine  has  turned 
out  four  plates  a  minute,  all 
ready  to  be  put  on  the  press. 

Packless  mats  —  a  brochure 
containing  advice  on  composing 
room  and  stereo  shop  modifica¬ 
tions  required  when  packless 
mats  are  used  has  been  issued 
by  the  ANPA,  Frank  Stanczak 
of  the  Research  Institute  staff 
reported.  William  Inskeep  of  the 
Cincinnati  (0.)  Enquirer  de¬ 
scribed  advances  that  have  been 
made  since  the  packless  mat 
was  adapted  and  he  pointed 
out  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  old  hand  skills  in  “rubbing” 
and  scorching  the  mats.  A  neces¬ 
sary  tool  in  the  composing  room, 
he  said,  is  a  type  gauge  so  that 
levels  are  held  accurately  on 
type,  cuts,  etc.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  have  convinced  the  En¬ 
quirer  people  that  additional 
ribbing  in  the  plate-casters  will 
provide  more  support  and  avoid 
low  spots  and  other  defects  in 
the  printing  surface.  Lester 
Crebassa  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  said  no  major  changes 
were  required  to  utilize  the 
packless  mats,  and  Leros 
Schultz  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  said  “you  can’t  tell  the 
difference  when  we  mix  plates 
cast  from  packless  mats  and 
those  cast  from  hand-packed 
mats.”  Ferd  Mier  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  commented  that 
moisture  content  was  no  prob¬ 
lem;  work  in  his  plant  calls 
for  shrinkage  variations  of  from 
1  to  2  inches. 

Plate  register  —  the  Goss 
Company,  according  to  Robert 
ttnight  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
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and  News,  has  devised  a  mech¬ 
anism  on  the  press  to  make  side- 
wise  plate  adjustment  easy  with 
tension  lockup.  This  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  use  of  a  small  hand  tool 
or  “kicking”  with  the  heel  of 
a  pressman’s  hand. 

Cost  Comparison 

Machine  etching  —  Paul 
Roache  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press  gave  some 
cost  figrures  for  comparison  of 
conventional  chemical  etching 
with  powderless  etching.  In  a 
year  prior  to  installation  of  a 
machine,  his  shop  produced  4,- 
896  square  feet  of  engravings 
(75  percent  halftone  work)  at 
a  cost  of  22  cents  a  square  foot. 
In  1958,  with  a  heavy  load  of 
work  photocomposed  ads,  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  15,303 
square  feet  of  engravings  (only 
20  percent  straight  halftone) 
at  a  cost  of  87  cents  a  square 
foot.  The  use  of  photocomposed 
material,  he  explained,  called 
for  a  much  greater  amount  of 
chemicals  and  additional  man¬ 
power,  but  he  remarked:  “We 
obtained  three  times  the  work 
with  less  than  twice  the  labor 
employed  in  the  conventional 
method.”  The  shop  has  a  normal 
daily  output  of  six  to  eight  flats, 
rising  to  20  to  25  flats  on 
Wednesday. 

Mail  room  equipment  —  im¬ 
provements  in  inserting  ma¬ 
chines  were  described  by  several 
supply  men.  After  eight  years 
of  re.search  and  tests,  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  counter-stacker  is  now 
available  at  prices  that  vary 
with  installation  requirements, 
it  was  announced  by  J.  W.  Vogel. 
He  told  of  a  six-months  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
where  upwards  of  13  million 
papers  have  been  handled  ac¬ 
curately  and  with  only  brief 
periods  of  down-time.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  these  periods,  he  said, 
to  bypass  the  stacker  and  go 
to  the  manual  convevor  system. 
At  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  he 
said,  a  change  has  been  made 
in  the  center  from  photo-elec¬ 
tric  to  fully  transistorized  card- 
control.  The  stacker  is  geared  to 
handle  the  output  of  a  press 
lainning  at  60,000  copies  per 
hour,  with  page  content  from  12 
to  128.  Any  count  can  be  pre¬ 
set  for  bundles.  Edwin  Koffke  of 
the  Journal  said  the  controls  re¬ 
main  in  the  pressroom.  The 
mailroom  has  only  signals  for 
stopping. 

A  12-pocket  drum  inserter  de¬ 
veloped  by  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
has  proven  advantageous  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  operation, 
according  to  Lou  Durant.  It 
handles  up  to  96  pages  in  each 
head.  Suction  and  air  blasts 
open  the  jackets  to  receive  the 
inserts. 

Russell  Vahlbusch  of  the  De¬ 
fer  January  24,  1959 


troit  News  described  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  installations  in  the 
mailroom  since  the  first  press- 
to-dock  conveyors  were  put  into 
use  50  years  ago.  There  are  now 
12  conventional  conveyors  of 
varying  lengths  in  the  plant  and 
a  new  one,  the  Zerag  from 
Switzerland,  which  twists  and 
turns  in  any  direction  desired. 
This  was  brought  over  from 
Switzerland  by  RCA  and  with 
the  help  of  one  Swiss  engineer 
and  regular  plant  mechanics 
and  electricians  was  put  into  op¬ 
eration  in  six  days.  The  plan 
is  to  import  the  endless  chain 
and  clamping  mechanisms  and 
manufacture  other  parts  here. 

Composing  room  system  — 
Vernon  Spitaleri  of  Sta-Hi 
Corporation  said  the  first  step 
has  been  taken  to  formulate  a 
materials  handling  progp’am 
where  photocomposition  is  a 
major  factor.  This  involves  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  eliminating  much  of  the  heavy 
base  material  and  discarding 
the  old  concept  of  type-high  in 
the  molding  operations.  Total 
weight  of  material  at  the  mold¬ 
ing  machine,  he  said,  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
pounds  per  page. 

Photocomposition  makeup  — 
Herbert  S.  Rand  Jr.  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  demon¬ 
strated,  via  slides,  how  the 
photocomposing  unit  of  the 
Linofilm  system  makes  intricate 
ad  makeup  a  simple  operation 
of  enlarging  and  reducing  type 
all  set  to  the  same  size,  merely 
by  turning  knobs.  Much  paste 
makeup  is  avoided. 

Color  photography  —  how  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  covered  the 
World  Series  with  nine  staff 
photographers  and  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  color  and  black- 
and-white  from  their  shots  was 
related  by  Robert  Dumke,  de¬ 
scribing  the  negative  color  sys¬ 
tem.  Material  made  in  Germany 
was  used.  Some  1500  pictures 
were  processed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$150,  in  contrast  with  $1800 
estimated  cost  of  the  same  job 
in  the  old  positive  color  .system. 
The  Journal  has  desigfned  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  reduce  or  en¬ 
large  all  negatives  to  4  x  5, 
even  Kodachrome  slides.  Mr. 
Dumke  advised  that  the  Journal 
technicians  have  found  that  bet¬ 
ter  quality  is  obtained  when  the 
photographer  shoots  at  twice 
the  rated  speed  of  film. 

• 

Gold  Rush  Edition 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

A  50,000  press  run  was  given 
the  92-page  Colorado  Gold  Rush 
centennial  edition  of  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain  and  Star-Journal. 
Publisher  Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr. 
sent  copies  to  1,125  dailies  in  the 
United  States  of  10,000  and 
more  circulation. 


Meyer,  Mack 
Are  Promoted 

Matt  Meyer,  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  assistant  general 
business  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mark  Ferree,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Meyer  will  be  succeeded 
as  business  manager  of  the 
News,  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper,  by  Raymond  F.  Mack. 

Mr.  Meyer,  64,  was  born  in 
Alabama  and  received  his  col¬ 
lege  education  at  New  York 
University.  Before  joining  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization,  he 
served  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ruberoid  Co.,  New  York, 
and  as  product  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Meyer  joined 
Scripps-Howard  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department.  In  1934, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  General  Advertising  Office, 
and  in  1935  he  was  appointed 
group  manager  in  New  York. 
He  joined  the  Washington  Daily 
News  in  1938  as  advertising 
director.  In  June,  1947,  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager. 

While  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Meyer  has  been  tireless.  Among 
his  affiliations  are  these: 

Director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Better  Business  Bureau, 
past  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Washington, 
trustee  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  trustee  of  the  United 
Givers  Fund  and  director  of  the 
Police  Boys  Club.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Ck)ngressional  Country  Club  and 
the  National  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Mack,  46,  brings  to  his 
post  as  business  manager  of  the 
News  a  uniquely  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  work.  He 
came  to  the  News  in  1942  as 
circulation  manager. 

During  the  five  years  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Mr.  Mack  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  himself  in 
the  problems  of  advertising  and 
labor  negotiation.  He  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the  News 
last  October. 
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A.^NOUNCEME^TS  I 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ j 

WE  HANDLE  only  prov«n  properties  ; 
in  flouriahins  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  j 
CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  are  still 
booming.  We  specialize  in  newspaper 
properties  in  these  area-s.  We  invite 
your  inquiries.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK,  3709B  Arlington  Ave.,  River 

side,  California, _ 

if  if  PE31SONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  exi>erience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  I 
Francisco  5,  California. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE  for  Southern  1 
newspapers.  Newspaper  Service  Co.. 
601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  i 
Ga.  ! 

SALBS-FtmCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Seryice,  P.O.  i 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 

WEBTEaiN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  Bast  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite 
Phone:  KEystone  3-1361.  j 

THE  DIAL  AGia^CY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’  i 
15  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  6-5864.  j 
IT’S  NOT  the  down  iMiyment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  ' 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 

selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  1 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  { 

MAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ! 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  , 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalif. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

200  VALUA’nONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and 
o^er  purposes.  By  mail  if  de¬ 
sired  upon  receilk  of  required 
data.  Oomprehensive  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publication*  For  Sale _ 

PTXXRIDA  WEEKLIES,  8  in  Central  j 
Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C, 
Santo,  742  N.  Kills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

CHART  AREA  3  Weekly  newspaper 
and  large,  well  equipped  commercial 
plant,  now  grossing  $160,000,  with  line 
growth  potential.  This  property  can 
pay  for  itself  in  eight  years  from  its 
own  earnings.  $40,000  down  will  han¬ 
dle.  Write  Box  324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COITOTY-SEAT  weekly,  town  of  5,000 
upper  Great  Lakes  region,  $50,000- 
gross  class.  Please  write  fully.  ’The 
DIAL  Agency,  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3, 
Mich. 

laWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  IN 
town  of  1200  population,  gross  over 
$20,000,  net  $7,000,  price  $19,000,  with 
only  $6-$7,000  down  in  cash.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

ONLY  $5,000  will  buy  a  trade  paper 
and  reasonable  income  in  F7orida. 
Chapman  Company,  1182  West  Peach¬ 
tree,  Atlanta,  G^rgia. 

PROSPEROUS  OHIO  WEEKLY 

Independent  unopposed  northern  Ohio 
weekly  and  job  plant.  Over  90  years 
old.  Grossing  $30,000  plus.  Net  over 
$10,000.  Good  National,  local  lineage. 
Plenty  of  job  work.  New  modem 
building.  Can  be  leased.  Price  $32,000. 
half  down.  No  brokers.  Must  have 
neces.sary  down  payment.  Box  438,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SOU’THWEST  SEMI-WEEKLY,  ready 
to  go  daily.  Fastest  growing  area  in 
Chart  Area  10.  Unlimited  potential. 
Requires  over  $40,000  down.  ARIZONA 
NEWSPAPER  PROPER’HES.  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Ph.  WO  4-8681, 
Affiliate,  Cummins  Realty  &  Trust. 


AMVOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale _ 

WEST  COAST  weekly  grossing  over 
$175,000  a  year.  Excellent  equipment. 
Large  shop.  In  one  of  fastest  growing 
areas,  and  paper  is  keeping  pace  with 
this  growth.  Should  do  well  over  $200,- 
000  this  year.  Ask  29  percent  down 
and  good  terms  on  bahance.  'This  is 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  in  the 
West.  Bo.\  416,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

IF  you  hav«  been  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us  * 
first  1  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  profterties  in  every  price  and  i 

gross  class.  | 

JACK  L.  S’TOLL  &  ASSOCIATES  | 

Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28,  California  { 

Publications  Wanted _  j 

MILLION  DOLLARS  j 

Available  for  purchase  of  one  or  more 
dailies  ($400,000  minimum)  by  private  i 
experienced  publisher.  Anywhere  in 
U.  S.  Brokers  welcome,  but  tell  all  1 
first  letter  on  location  and  price.  No 
haggling.  Publisher  will  move  to  town 
where  he  buys  if  that  is  condition  of 
sale.  No  middlemen  involved  now,  act¬ 
ing  for  self.  Strict  confidence  kept. 
Write  fast  to  Box  415.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

"SALE  HOI" 

This  booklet  discusses  informally  the 
sal’  of  newspaper  properties.  Included 
are  such  topics  as: 

The  newspaper  market. 

Classifying  your  prospects. 

Tips  to  sellers. 

Newspaper  valuations. 

'Trade  customs. 

Choosing  your  broker,  etc. 

Publishers  who  are  thinking  of  selling 
will  find  “Sale  Ho!”  interesting  and 
informative.  If  you  would  like  a  copy, 
write  on  your  letterhead  to  .  .  . 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker” 
15  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich.  TO  5-5864 


Literary  Agents 

AUTHOR'S  AGENT— T.V.—MOVTES 
—  BOOKS.  No  reader’s  fee.  Naoni 
Bender  Sinks.  Northfield  Center,  Ohio. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Syndicates-F eatures _ 

"HERE’S  MY  ANSWER" 

A  brigh'^,  new  question-and-answer 
column  that  helps  and  holds  your  read¬ 
ers. 

Weekly  and/or  Daily 
Get.  samples  from  Mr.  Rogers 
6206  West  Hampton  Avenue 
Milwaukee  18,  Wisconsin 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Si>ecializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — ’Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-8744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaper  Press  In.stallations 
MOVING— REPAIRING  ’TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

2  INTER’TYPE  MACHINES  model  C 
serial  numbers  7423,  8021;  has  mar- 
gach  feeder,  3  phase  220  AC  motor, 

3  magazines,  excellent.  Price  $3,100 
each,  worth  4-3171,  New  York. 


Save  Safely — Available  Now 

See  them  operating  on  our  floor 
MODEL  30  Lino,  No.  55,000. 

With  quadder,  6-mold  disc, 

Mohr  Saw,  etc.  $9,750 

MODEL  26  Lino,  No.  49,300. 

72-90  Comb.  2  34-chan,  wide 
aux.  4-molds,  etc.  $6,250 

MODEL  14  Lino,  No.  50.000.  3 
90-chan,  main,  3  34-chan,  wide 
aux.  4-moIds,  etc.  $7,500 

MODEL  14  Lino,  No.  50,000.  72- 
90  Comb.  3  34-chan,  wide  aux. 

4-molds.  Mohr  saw,  etc.  $6,950 

REBUIL’T  Ludlow  outfit  $3,750  up 
REBUILT  Elrod,  5  molds  $1,350 

LARGE  selection  of  good  Linotype  and 
Ludlow  mats.  | 

SEND  FOR  LISTS 

Terms  available  Trade-ins  accepted 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  & 
MACHINERY  MART,  INC. 

633  Plymouth  Court _ Chicago  5,  III. 

(XIMPLETE  LUDLOW  EQUIPMENT 
consisting  of  casters,  2  Universal  cabi¬ 
nets,  25  fonts  mats  36  to  72  point 
Tempo  Heavy,  Tempo  Heavy  Con¬ 
densed,  Tempo  Blaek,  Coronet  Bold, 
Bodoni  Bold.  Ludlow  Super  Surfacer, 
13  sticks,  etc. 

Model  E  Elrod,  with  5  molds. 

This  equipment  installed  but  never 
used.  It  is  brand  new;  cost  $16.00(1. 
Price  for  complete  package  $12,000. 
Ernest  Payne  (^rp.,  82  Beckman  St., 
N.  Y.  B^kman  3-1791. _ 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50, 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 

MATS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  ABOUT  MARCH  15TH 

35  fonts  7'^  A  30,  Corona  with  Italic 
and  Small  Caps:  3  fonts  7'/^  A  34. 
’ITS  Corona  with  Gothic;  5  fonts 
8>,(.  A  6.  Corona  with  Italic  and  Small 
Capa.  Mats  now  in  use.  Very  good 
condition.  Contact  Donald  Patterson, 
Production  Manager,  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’TURTLES,  used  in  good  condition : 
large  casters;  $49.50  each;  lots  of  5  or 
more  less  5'%'  ;  f.o.b.  Sanduskv,  Ohio. 
Crow,  175  N.  Ridgeland,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

8  UNITS— 2  Folders 
Unit  Drive  AC  Motors 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17 


_ Mail  Room _ 

MAILROOM 

One  right  hand  one  left  hand  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Pusher  Mechanism. 
Good  condition— Priced  for  quirk  sale. 
Immediately  available.  Contact  Harvey 
Broad,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Newsprint 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  -  MU  6-5676 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  — SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  45  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830  ;  2-6178 

Direct  Mill  Shipments  Fine  quality 
Newsprint.  All  sizes  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Brookman  Paper  Corp.,  555  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  New  York.  MO  5-6022. 

_ Press  Room _ 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 

2  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SANFORD,  N.  C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 

GOSS  'TUBULAR  vacuum  back  casting 
box,  $1500.  Richards  chuck  in  motor 
tubular  router,  extra  motor,  $500. 
Equipment  made  surplus  by  purchase 
of  press  with  complete  stero.  Kearney 
Hub  Publishing  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 
50,  60,  76,  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Name  your  own  price 
Must  vacate  building  at  once 
I  4  or  5  Units  Hoe — 23-9/16  in.  cutoff 
,  Four  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type, 
i  cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  kronis, 

I  fabroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  doo- 
’  ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slit- 
-  ters,  offside  subway  delivery  to  con¬ 
veyor,  substructure  two  roll  positions, 
electric  hoists,  automatic  tensions,  tan 
Cutler-Hammer  76-7.5  H.P.  two  motor 
ball  bearing  drives,  220  v,  3  ph.  *0 
cycle,  now  geared  32,800,  ink  task, 
plate  hoist,  now  using  68  in.  rolls  (j 
cols.  11  ems)  40  inch  diameters. 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  84- 
40  pages.  ^11  4  or  5  units.  Will  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit 
transportation  bases  available. 

W.  B.  Pape — Republican-Ameriean, 
Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 

24  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  AC  Drive 

With  complete  stercotypinff  equipment. 

ERNEST  PAYNE 
CORPORATION 

82  Beckman  Street  New  York  3! 

BEekman  3-1791 

(300D  FLA’TBED  Press  for  Weekly 
or  small  town  daily. 

DUPLEX  Modal  "B”  #817  8  pw 
capacity,  prints  standard  12  em,  i 
col.  by  21"  or  tabloid  5  col.  x  16*. 
Can  print  4,  6.  8  page  standard  or  8, 
12,  16  page  tabloid  at  speeds  to  6,(KHI 
copies  per  hour. 

$9,500  as  is,  where  is. 

For  further  information,  write: 
Fred  D.  Salmon,  Jr. 

'THE  UNION-GAZETTE 
112  Pike  Street, 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

32  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  for  Double  Delivery 
or  2  Section  Paper  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4690 

24-PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS.  Handy,  eco¬ 
nomical  decker  press  now  in  daily  use- 
Two  men  can  operate  and  do  *ier^ 
typing.  Ideal  for  small  paper.  ^ 
equipment  except  remelt  pot.  Priw 
low  for  quick  sale  as  space  is  needed- 
Available  early  spring.  22*4*  cutoff, 
prints  well.  Write  W.  J.  Missett,  Snf- 
folk,  Va.,  News-Herald. _ 

24  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  22*4"  60  H.  P- 
AC.  G.  E.  Drive.  Balloon 
Former.  Complete  Stero.  .Avail¬ 
able  July. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11161  Saticoy  St.  Newspaper 

Sun  Valley.  Calif.  Press 

POplar  5-0610 _ Erectors^ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS  in  dsih 
production,  16  page  capacity,  onew 
one  ratio,  with  related  stereo  eqW 
ment,  all  in  good  condition.  Avails** 
mid-summer,  where  is  and  as  is-  ^ 
rect  inquiries  to  M.  L.  Bruegg^J^ 
Business  Manager.  Northern  Virg*™ 
Sun,  3409  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  »*• 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 


2_0CTUPLE  Pr«M«  (19S7-1932) 

2— DOUBLE  Sextuple  Preoea 
tT.T.  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Beerins 
Uniu  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumpa, 
Double  Foldera  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
S  Ann  Reela  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portia  Color  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

(0  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


HELP  WANTTED 


Administrative 


DRIVING  PERSONABLE  MANAGER 
for  10,000  circaUtion  newspaper  in  ex¬ 
panding  deep  south  city.  iScceptional 
opportunity  in  unusual  market.  Prefer 
southern  bom  and/or  trained  adver¬ 
tising  or  business  manager.  Age  28-45. 
Liberal  earning  program,  vacation  and 
retirement  pension  program.  Many 
company  benefits.  This  is  a  job  made 
to  order  for  man  with  business  pro¬ 
motional  talents  who  knows  where  he 
is  going  and  has  desire  to  succeed. 
Write  in  complete  confidence,  giving 
starting  salary  required  to  box  number 
307,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


Circulation 


A.  C.  150  H.  P.  220  volts  motor  press 
drive  complete  with  control  board. 
GMrge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise. 
Idaho.  _ _ 


$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
fianel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young,  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 

Wanted  to  Buy _ 


ALERT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
preferably  with  experience  in  farm 
field.  Ne^  man  fully  qualified  to  direct 
ail  phases  of  circulation  work,  as  well 
as  build  new  circulation.  Job  offers 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Write,  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications,  to  H.  Haffert,  Gar¬ 
den  State  Building,  Sea  Isle  City.  N.  J. 


;  DISTRICT  MANAGER— Excellent  op- 
I  portunity  for  ambitious  young  man. 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  experience 
in  circulation  work.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
303.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

40  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


TOP  PRICES  for  Plante  Anywhere. 
GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
5708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 
WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plant 
also  Individual  Machine  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTORAFT  REPRBSENTATTVES 
277  Broadway _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — iHrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  CSty  6,  Mo. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  man  who  has  been 
successful  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work,  including  ABC,  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  top  training  of  boys  in  newspaper 
selling  and  service,  office  record  short 
cuts.  etc.  Prefer  applicant  in  thirties 
or  earlv  forties.  15  to  25  thousand 
class.  Chart  Area  6.  Give  complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Box  339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING,  aggressive.  District 
Manager  for  progressive  south-western 
metropolitan  paper.  Many  opportunities 
for  advancement  and  increased  income. 
Good  starting  salary,  expenses,  com¬ 
pany  car,  plus  many  fringe  benefits. 
For  the  right  young  married  man  here 
is  a  real  diallenge  and  opportunity. 
Must  be  a  good  salesman  and  pro¬ 
moter.  Give  complete  details  in  letter. 
All  inquiries  will  be  answered.  Box 
301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  Chart  Area  2,  p.m.  with  strong  po¬ 
tential.  Must  be  expert  on  sales  and 
promotions.  Good  staff  to  work  with. 
Good  bookkeeping  department.  Tell  ex¬ 
perience.  results,  salary  first  letter. 
Write  Box  412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  WILL  buy  heavy 
duty  or  standard  pony  auto- 
plate.  Mail  complete  data.  Box 
841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


wanted  S  unit  24/48  page  press. 
22%*  cutoff  wiUi  double  folder.  AC 
drive.  Box  119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  Folder  that  will 
Jew  .  to  8)n(rle  width  Hoe  press  with 
-1%  inch  cut-off.  Reply  Air  Mail,  Daily 
■News,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  P.  O.  Box 
1660. 


Wanted,  flat  router,  must  be  in  good 
condition.  The  Lima  Citizen,  Lima, 
Ohio. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

2  Intertype  gas  crucibles,  6  turtles,  Goss 
Sta-Hi,  Goss  mat  shear, 
cabinets,  Elrod  Model  F  36  pt., 
w  Model  5  low  base  Linotypes.  Giant 
Mmotype  caster  with  molds  and  mats 
complete,  8  col.  flat  stereotype  caster 
prefer  Hammand  Easykaster, 

type  *  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC. 

3312  N.  Kavenswood  Ave. 

_ _  Chicasro  13,  Illinois 


HET.P  WANTFn 


Administrative 


ftilf^^^^^^^'^ANAGER  for  absentee 
circulation,  California 
fj  'j’.  ideally  located.  Experienced  in 
witonal,  production,  advertising  sales, 
a*i^s  office.  Profit-sharing  bonus  and 
Needed  imme- 
inel^a^’  cesume  with  all  details. 

Arthur  C.  Young- 
6  Il'linofs  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


STREET  SALESMAN  on  independent 
basis  to  handle  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  papers  in  medium  sized  eastern 
city — Net  $100.00  per  week  or  better 
plus  bonus  to  start — with  lots  of  growth 
opportunity  for  hustler.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  family  status,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  data,  also  give  references  in 
reply  to  Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

If  you  have:  the  experience  and  ability 
to  organize  a  smooth  running  depart¬ 
ment:  proof  of  a  successful  background 
in  management ;  the  desire  to  grow 
and  become  a  part  of  a  progressive 
ABC  daily  in  California,  then  we  have 
an  outstanding  opportunity  for  you. 
This  nosition  is  cut  out  for  a  top  man 
ONLY!  Reply  to  Box  420.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

FOR  MONOPOLY  MARKET 
Start  $125.  plus  oonus.  Desire  man 
from  second  paper  accustomed  to  hard 
sell.  Not  desk  job.  Must  lead  staff  of 
six  with  enough  solid  selling  ability, 
enthusiasm.  No  problems.  Department 
now  running  smoothly  under  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Staff  knows  of  this 
advertisement.  One  of  New  England's 
finest  dailies  under  50.1)00.  ABC.  In 
beautiful  resort  area.  Write  Box  407, 
for  application  blank. 


CLA.SSIFIED  MANAGER  de.sired  for 
The  Burlington  Free  Press,  Vermont’s 
Largest  Newspaper.  Write  George  R. 
Cruze.  Jr.,  Advertising  Manager. 


Display-  Advertising 


AGGRESSIVE  Southern  Daily,  Circu¬ 
lation  9,000,  willing  to  pay  alert,  work¬ 
ing  display  manager  top  salary  and 
commiasion  in  return  for  top  lineage 
production.  Write  your  own  ticket.  Po¬ 
sition  open  now.  Write  Box  220,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CHART  AREA  3.  Combination  7-man 
retail  staff  has  profitable  key  opening 
for  qualified  young  man.  Competent, 
successful  record  will  get  you  good 
connection  for  New  Year.  Give  phone 
number  for  interview.  Reply  Box  343, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAYBE  YOU  ARE  THE  MAN  who 
can  qualify  for  the  attractive  opening 
on  this  m<^ern  and  aggressive  daily  in 
mid-west  city  of  35,000.  Applicant  must 
be  able  to  sell  soundly,  make  eye-ap¬ 
pealing  layouts  and  write  sales-cre- 
ating  copy.  Send  qualifications,  char¬ 
acter  references,  and  all  other  infor¬ 
mation  helpful  to  us  in  determining 
advantages  of  an  arranged  personal 
interview.  What  further  Information 
do  vou  need?  Write  promptly  or  phone 
fcollect — PL  4-33111  your  decision. 
G.  W.  Gressman.  Adv.  Dir.  Janesville 
Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


ADVER'nSING  DIRECTOR  for  news¬ 
paper  chain  in  suburbs  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Permanent  position  with  good 
future.  Write  Publisher.  Walnut  Oeek 
Sun.  Walnut  Creek,  California. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


MANAGER 


HERE'S  a  one-in-a-Iifetime  opportunity 
for  a  self-starting,  live-wire  classified 
man  (or  woman)  with  linage-building 
ability  and  a  background  and  talent 
for  direct  mail  promotion. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  a 
qualified  manager  with  newspaper  or 
trade  paper  classified  experience  to 
manage  its  want-ad  department.  Salary 
and  commission  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  abilities  to  build  linage, 
nius  unusually  liberal  fringe  bOTefits. 
Location :  New  York.  Write  in  detail, 
enclosing  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

General  Manage- 

FDITOR  ^  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway.  New  York  City.  N.  T. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
Mature,  able  to  sunervise  and  lead 
large  staff,  competitive  experience, 
maintain  department  figures  and  budg¬ 
ets.  Southern  city  of  1.50.000.  Circula¬ 
tion  27.000.  Liberal  .salary  and  bonus 
on  increased  revenue.  Must  stand  rigid 
investigation.  Sell  yourself  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  406.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN,  prefer 
young  man  with  2  or  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  strong  on  sales.  Regular 
territory.  Salary  and  bonus.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Middletown  (Ohio) 
Journal. 


AGRICULTURAL  COPYWRITER 
Immediate  opening  for  versatile,  expe¬ 
rienced  copy  man  on  advertising  staff 
of  large  southeastern  farm  supply  or¬ 
ganization.  Must  produce  considerable 
volume  of  direct  mail,  booklets,  pam¬ 
phlets.  slide  films,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  ads.  All  emplovee  benefits.  Plea-s- 
ant  working  conditions.  Write  Box 
442,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER. 
Group  of  community  newspapers  in 
Chicago  has  exceptional  opportunity 
for  display  advei^ising  manager:  fast 
growing  community:  8  salesmen  in  de¬ 
partment.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
right  man  ;  send  complete  details :  Box 
439,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  ad 
man  with  know-how  in  selling  and 
servicing  retail  accounts.  Must  know 
copy  writing,  layout,  merchandising. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  reliable  man 
on  one  of  O^iio’s  leading  medium-sized 
dailies.  Good  salary,  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization.  life  insurance.  Give  full 
details,  references  first  letter.  THE 
NEWS  -  MESSENGER,  FREMONT, 
OHIO. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  January  24,  1959 


TV  ADVER'nSING  ACCOUNT  EX- 
ECXJTIVE— Opening  for  intelligent, 
alert  young  man  to  handle  important. 

I  protected  list  of  active  local  accounts. 
Must  be  well  educated,  with  successful 
record  in  advertising  sales.  Incentive 
arrangement  offers  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  build  secure  future  in  a  re¬ 
spited  and  lucrative  field.  Apply 
WSAV-TV,  Savannah,  Georgia. 


WANTED :  Experienced  newspaiar 

display  advertising  .salesman:  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  selling,  servicing.  Top  starting 
salary.  Paid  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc. 
Opportunity  for  wage  increase  and 
advancement  in  II  paijer  organization. 
Operation  Step-Up  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  Interview  arranged. 
In  reply,  state  experience,  educational 
background,  starting  wage  expected. 
Address  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 


Editorial 


WANTED  competent  deek  man  for 
60,000  dreulation  Morning,  Evening, 
Sunday  New  England  newspaper — 
quality  demanded  for  quality  newspa¬ 
per.  Box  6104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Give  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in  letter  to 
Box  241,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


HAVE  OPENING  for  one  reporter  and 
one  copy  reader  on  morning  news¬ 
paper,  Chart  Area  10.  We  have  large 
Metropolitan  area.  Include  full  details 
of  experience  and  education  in  first 
letter  to  Box  231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Do  not  send  any  samples  of  work 
with  first  letter. 


LEADING  CATHOLIC  news- 
pai>er  offers  career  opportunity 
for  young  (30-35)  newsman  of 
superior  ability,  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Send  resume, 
requirements  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Catholic  Universe  Bulle¬ 
tin,  1027  Superior  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land  14,  Ohio. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  under  45,000 
circulation  midwest  daily.  Must  be  able 
to  build  local,  direct  all  coverage,  dig 
out  features,  develop  use  of  pictures 
and  maintain  sharp  makeup.  Challeng¬ 
ing  job,  excellent  facilities,  smart  staff. 
Write  all  Information,  including  your 
newsroom  achievements  to  Box  207, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  AND  WOMEN’S  PAGE 
EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3  college  town  of  35,000.  Some 
camera  experience  desirable.  Box  206, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  reporters  with  feature  ability, 
imagination,  knowledge  of  funda¬ 
mentals,  ability  to  learn  camera,  edit¬ 
ing.  layout  for  live,  competitive  daily 
and  Sunday.  Send  samples,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  William  N.  Roesgen,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  Daily  News. 


COMPETENT  COPY  READBR  for 
60,000  circulation  Michigan  evening 
daily.  Future  opportunity  to  become 
telegraph  editor  if  vou  display  fast, 
concise,  solid  news  judgment.  Refer¬ 
ences,  salary,  write  full  details.  Good 
company  benefits.  Box  345,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
chain  needs  two  good  reporters,  one 
with  editorship  potential,  the  other  as 
top  feature  writer.  Some  experience 
desirable,  ability  to  adapt  self  to  our 
training  essential.  Perm.anent,  attrac¬ 
tive  opportunity  for  right  men.  Tell  us 
all  about  yourself,  including  education, 
experience,  marital  status  and  salary 
required  in  first  letter.  Box  302,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED _ _ 


_ Editorial _  _ 

ASSISTANT  TO  woman’s  editor,  at  REPORTER  NOW — It’s  up  to  318  newspapers  tlist 

least  5  years  newspaper  experience  correspondent,  on  space  basis  for  ^roup  i  Dl  ini  DEI  ATI/^KIC  have  enrolled  student#  in  the  20  lenon 

with  makeup,  feature  writing  and  gen-  of  New  York  business  newspapers.  I  rUDLIv^  KtL/\  I  IwINo  Howard  Parish  Course  in  Claasifitd 

eral  reporting.  Chart  Area  2  daily.  State  experience.  Box  404,  Editor  &  \A/niTrD  Advartising. 

Box  342,  hiditor  &  Publisher. _  Publisher.  VvKI  I  CK 

RAPID,  accurate  desk  man  wanted  on  opiririMr'  r/VMPTmrMm  ppportfr  ****  r«a»on  it’s  a  sinart  plu  tv 

man,  Jr.,  North  Adams  Transcript.  opportunity  partment  of  large  international  com-  ^  noakea  them  worth  mon 

Massachusetts.  ^  sood  news-  p^ny  in  the  Midwest.  to  their  newspapers. 

— _  —  —  oaDerinir.  _ _  .  . 

REPORTER,  male  or  female.  Car  re- 


HEIJ»  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


LNSTRUCnON 


Classified  Advertising 


NOW— it's  up  to  318  newspapers  Hist 
hava  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lenon 
Howard  Pariah  Course  in  Claasifiad 
Advertising. 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  amart  plan  f« 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  set 


SOUND  Public  Relations  and  pub- 


quired.  3  weeklies.  Nash  Newspapers,  initiative.  Write  William  K.  Babel,  lication  experience  required.  Hale  ap-  ^ciaa8lfl^'oeOT^e''fn 

RAndoph  ^“^.-K^P^blican  PUttsburg  preferred;  between  ages  of  36  J^^TgSs^ow  iK  and  rev^ue^T! 

KAndoiph  6-d400. _  New  York,  giving  all  details  in  first  c.i.„  ^w’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  s 

TOP  REPORTER  for  general  assign-  letter.  and  46.  Salary  open.  ••nutter-offer”  t  Write  or  phone  us  thdr 

ments  on  progressive  20,000  PM  daily.  - - - : -  PLEASE  send  complete  resume  to  name.  or  if  vou’d  rather,  well 

Permanent  position.  Opportunity  for  SPORTS  ASSISTANT  for  medium  .eTm.T>  send  dw'riptive  brwhure  and  regular 


Mitor  ^ess-Itepublican  Plattsburg,  piic^nt  preferred;  between  ages  of  36  tihat  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  ,  . 
^w  York,  giving  all  details  in  first  ^  noW.  a  go^  «me  to  quit  being  . 

letter.  _  .  ••nntt.r.nfPw^'  I  Write  or  nhone  ns  their 


TOP  REPORTER  for  general  assign-  letter.  |  ••nutter-offer”  t  Write  or  phone  us  that 

ments  on  progressive  20,000  PM  daily.  - - - : -  PLEASE  send  complete  resume  to  nSme.  or  if  vou’d  rather,  well 

Permanent  position.  Opportunity  for  SPORTS  ASSISTANT  for  medium  ,-nd  dm'rintiva  brochure  and  regular 

advancement.  Write  complete  data  to  daily  and  Sunday.  Some  experience  BOX  318,  EDITOR  AND  FUBUSHER  enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  iust  N 

Personnel  Department.  Sandusky  Reg-  preferred,  but  will  consider  recent  J-  KneV.  .nie^  and  when  your  neoDls 


ister,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WIRE  EDITOR 
13,000  Florida  p.m.. 

Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


grad,  major  college  sports  plus  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  hunting  covered.  List  de¬ 
tails  and  references  in  first  letter  to 
William  Wilson,  Managing  Editor, 
Wilmington  Star  News,  N.  C. 


COPY  READER  - 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  very  highly  TWIN  WEEKLIES  of  6,000  circula- 
competent  rim  man  at  a  starting  salary  tion  want  young  reporter  who  can  de¬ 
well  above  prevailing  rates  in  this  velop  into  assistant  managing  editor 
(Chart  Area  6)  region.  Please  give  full  within  three  years.  All  phases  of  corn- 
record,  present  pay  scale  in  first  letter  munity  journalism  are  included,  so  the 
so  we  may  arrange  interview.  Box  man  selected  will  soon  become  an  all 
443,  Editor  &  Publisher.  around  newspaperman,  doing  capable 

EDITOR  (Executive)  top  Chicago  mag-  ^o^k  in  eve^  branch  of  this  field, 
azine.  2  resumes.  D.  Youn?,  Archer  Considerable  initiative  and  willinifness 
Agency,  301  H^son  Ave.,  New  York.  ^  work  r^uir^;  also  average  or  bet- 

t7T.T-iv^p  - ; - Ti - rrr -  ter  reporting  ability,  but  no  superman 

EDITOR  of  a  large  wwkly  wito  com-  jg  needed.  J-grad  will  be  considered, 
plete  kimwledge  of  ail  departments,  pj,g  q,.  n^ore  years  of  practical 

experience  will  be  better.  Town  is 
Box  430,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  m*!,  lw>c. 

EDITORIAL- ADVER'nSING 


POX  AAV,  rxiitor  a  fuolisner. _  growing  county  seat  with  college,  hos- 

EMTORIAL-ADVERTISING  pital  and  good  hunting,  fishing  and 

Combination  man  needed  for  trade  other  recreation.  Going  salary  to  start 
magazines  to  cover  New  England  area  with  increases  geared  to  ability  and 

marine  industry.  Salary  plus.  Excep-  the  long  range  outlook  is  good.  Apply 

tional  deal  for  right  man.  Resume  to  by  letter  to  W.  C.  Hearst,  117  S.  8th 
Box  411,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Ave.,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR-WRITER  wanted,  experienced,  capa- 

$  1 0  000-$  1 2  000  editorial  writer  southwest- 

,  _  ern  newspaper,  over  100,000 

MONTHLY  magazine  seeks  top-  .  i  .  ~  r  i  •  i 

flight  man  under  40  to  edit  and  Circulation.  Submit  Samples, 
rewrite  natural  history,  scientific  ^ 

and  travel  articles.  Must  have 

popular  touch,  the  ability  to  draw  BoX  427 

out  authors  and  improve  stories  r j-i  j  D  LI'  L 

and  to  write  soundly,  lucidly,  in-  tOlTOr  ancl  rUDIISher 

terestingly.  Feature  writing,  pic-  - ZZZT - 

ture  caption  and  headline  expe-  WANTED — hard  hitting  energetic  or 

rienoe  desirable.  Opportunity  for  experienced  woman  reporter  for  gen- 

advancement  within  large  long  es-  eral  assignment  work  in  women’s  news, 

tabli^ed  organization.  Submit  con-  on  south  Florida  Metropolitan  daily, 

fidential  resume  giving  full  par-  City  room  background  preferred.  Ex- 

ticulars  on  education,  positions  perience  in  editing  desirable.  Box  402, 

held,  writings,  domestic  and  for-  Editor  &  Publisher, 

eign  travel.  Box  100,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  top  notch  rewrite 
man  for  night  shift.  Good  wages, 
fringes.  Outline  experience,  references. 

Contact  Ernie  Hood,  by  air  mail  only. 

The  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Seiberling  Rubber  Company 
seeks  Public  Relations  staff 
writer,  26-36,  with  2  or  more 
years  news  rci>ort!ng  experi¬ 
ence.  Train  for  advancement. 
Starting  salary  3426-660,  based 
en  qualifications.  Send  all  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  to:  Mr. 
R.  E.  Hanna. 

SEIBERLING 
RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron  9,  Ohio 


YOUNG  NEWSMAN 


enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  N 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finh^ed  the  course,  if  you  don't 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  investment! 
of  the  year — let  us  know  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  bushel  of  fre#h  FlorMn 
oranges  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  in^ 
portant  newspaper  executive's  ad  to¬ 
day. 

S<3HOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 
Services  For  Newspapers  Since  19S8 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florid! 
PLaza  4-6691 

I  Linotype  School 

I  OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

Free  Information _ 

.SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


LARGE  MANUFACTURER  in  •mall  AMBITIOUS,  REUABLE  AND 

,  Mamed,  37  years  old,  have  B.S.  De- 

Midwest  city  needs  a  young  man  expe-  j^ree  in  Industrial  Management  and  18 
rieneed  on  daily  or  strong  weekly  news-  years  as  a  printer  in  all  types  of  planU. 
paper  for  opening  in  Public  Relations  Desire  a  rraponsible  potion  (0h»rt 
^  ,  Area  11)  which  will  l«id  to  top  msii- 

department.  Must  be  personable,  ag-  agerrent.  Write  Box  808,  Editor  4) 


- rzzzr — : - : — rr~. - : -  gressive,  versatile  and  have  military  ob-  Publisher 

libations  fulfilled.  Ounera  knowledge 


experienced  woman  reporter  for  gen-  “ss'-iui »  luiuncu. 

eral  assignment  work  in  women’s  news,  helpful.  Midwesterner  preferred. 

on  south  Florida  Metropolitan  daily. 

City  room  background  preferred.  Ex-  GOOD  starting  pay  and  fringe 
perience  in  editing  desirable.  Box  402,  fits. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


rations  fulhlled.  Camera  knowledge  pRovEN  EDITOR-GH^fERAL  MAN- 
Ipful.  Midwesterner  preferred.  ACER  100,000  ag  publication  seekini 

return  to  newspaper  ^itorial  or  td- 
GOOD  starting  pay  and  fringe  bene-  ministrative  field.  26  years  experienci 
s,  business  management.  AP  staffer,  gea- 

eral  assignment,  weekly  owner,  sdv^ 


WANTED  .  .  .  Managing  Editor 

The  man  I  want  has  a  job. 

It’s  a  good  job. 

But  the  future  is  limited. 

•  •  •  • 

I  have  a  small  daiy  and  several 
weeklies  covering  better  than  average 


ALL  replies  will  be  treated  in  strict  tising  manager,  promotion,  eirtnlv 

tion.  Chart  Areas  6  or  2.  Could  inwifc 
conlldence.  335  ^  publisher. 

W^  background  of  training  and  j3  experience  as  business  m«- 

exiierienoe,  with  other  qualifications  and  )  ager,  circulation  director  and  adver 


40,000-PLUS  afternoon  paper  in  tough  mcome  areas, 
competitive  situation  Qiart  Area  2_.  . 

seeks  man  now  City  Editor  of  at  least  I  want  has  to  have  the 


expected  starting  pay  to 

Box  340,  Editor  &  Publisher 


20.000  daily  to  fill  same  job  here.  We  sophisticated  community  feeling, 

want  an  outatandinsr  man  and  will  pay  .  j?  Tu  ^  know  how 

accordin(?ly«  Only  nmn  experience  as  ^  ®  ccmmunity  news  and 

City  ^itor  or  Managing  Editor  need  written  to  appeal  to  a 

apply.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher.  sophisticated  audience. 

- - -  The  man  I  want  has  to  have  the 

GENB3RAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT-  know-how  of  economical  grooving  and 
ER.  western  Pennsylvania  newspaper,  production. 


tising  salesman.  A.B.  degree  in  Joop 
nalism.  Know  all  departments.  Youm. 
free  to  relocate,  family.  Interested  »!■> 
in  possible  sales  field  related  to 
papers.  Full  resume  upon  request  Bm 
311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


23,000  circulation,  company  benefits. 
Write  Box  401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  man  I  want  will  Inspire  his 
co-workers  to  do  their  better  than  best. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  by  mid-  r.iTTTTTOii«-> 
west  evening  daily,  who  can  afford  '  LTK^  . 
aggressive,  sound  leftdershlp  to  news  xelat 


No  relatives  work  for  me 


room,  and  be  actively  on  top  of  op-  ^Ul’  .  „  ^  j  ■r,  ,• 

erations  which  move  at  fast  pace.  We’ll  .  knows  of  this  Replies 

talk  good  money  to  right  man,  who  Area 

should  have  record  of  achievement,  and  ®®*tor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


who  is  anxious  to  progress  with  steadily 
growing  newspaper,  now  nearly  25,000 

circulation.  Please  give  all  details  con-  FREE  LANCHRSi  Sell  your  photos  to 

the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
Write  Box  424,  Editor  and  Publisher,  company  magazines  buy,  Pajunent 
I  iZ  ji  I  ;  ;  from  $10  to  3100  for  single  pictures 

^  captions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 

V  ^>>y.,^“thwestern  New  pross  Pictures.  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

York.  Writing  ability  and  judgment  — 
more  important  than  long  experience.  Mechanical 

Inquiries  welcomed  from  weekly  re-  — . . 

porters.  Will  learn  all  phases  ^itorial  (XXMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN — af- 
work.  Can  pay  390  to  man  already  ternoon  daily.  16,000  circulation.  12 
capable  of  handling  the  j^.  Write  machines  non-union,  in  city  of  36,000. 
B.  W.  Barnes,  Publirtier,  Wellsville  CJhart  Area  8.  Write  fully  to  Box  SS3, 
Reporter,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Namber  in  Ad  copy  for  shonlnc  I 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATHMS  J| 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  January  24,  195» 


SITUATIONS  WANTKI) 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
assistant  general  MANAGER 
SMALL  Daily  or  Kroup  of  weeklies. 
Strong  on  circulation,  exi>erienced  in 
diiplay  and  classified  advertising  and 
in^e  office  detail.  Age  42,  sober,  in- 
diatrious,  4  children.  Will  relocate. 
John  G.  Buck,  1132  Prospect  Ridge, 
Uaddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  Phone  Lincoln 
7-2175. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 
buyer  — PARTNER 
PUBLISHER  — 
GENERAL  MANAGER? 

YOUNG  (41)  eastern  producer  avail¬ 
able  January  1  for  any  situation  de¬ 
manding  top  performance  in  building 
circulation,  advertising  linage,  com¬ 
munity  and  employee  relations  and 
PROITTS.  Top  management  record  on 
23.000  daily. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  all 
phases,  heavy  on  cost  control,  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

TOP  local  and  industry  references. 
Willing  to  buy  in  or  out.  Primary 
consideration  is  good  growing  area. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  2,  4.  6  and  10  for 
purchase  ...  go  anywhere  to  manage. 
WRITE  IMMEDIATELY  TO 
Box  417,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DUplay  AdvertUing 


SEASONED  and  aggressive  display  and 
national  advertising  man  s^ks  advn- 
tising  manager’s  spot  on  daily  or  with 
manufacturer.  Can  also  offer  strong 
industrial  advertising  plus  agency  back¬ 
ground.  College  graduate.  Personable. 
Strong  on  selling,  copy,  planning.  Op¬ 
portunity  determines  location.  Box  822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADViaiTISlNG  DIRECTOR 
Strong  on  competitive  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  High  calibre  leader  of  men. 
20  years  newspaper  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  and  medium  dailies.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  ANPA  convention. 
Also  experienced  as  complete  business 
manager.  All  replies  kept  confidential. 
Minimum  $20,000.  Box  413,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Editorial _ 

COPYOESK/REPORTING  spot  sought 
by  woman,  26,  BASJ,  S  years  news 
desk,  40,000  daily.  Accurate,  fast. 
Available  now.  Relocate.  Box  113,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER,  8$,  soperienoad  features,  col¬ 
umns,  riulio  copy,  editorials,  copy- 
desk.  Now  S00,000-plus  rswritemiaa. 
Seeks  editor  spot,  or  writing  diora,  on 
magasines,  nerwspapers,  public  rela- 
tiona  Box  102.  Elditor  A  ^bliaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  I 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN— Immedi¬ 
ately  available  South.  Rich  background 
reporting,  editoring  work,  managing 
editorship,  feature  article  specialist, 
and  all-around  knowledgeable  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  in  city  room.  Over  20 
years  experience  in  big  city  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  small  town  journalism.  Com¬ 
petent,  sober,  eager,  and  vastly  expe¬ 
rienced  veteran.  Write  Box  310,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

KEPORTEHi,  26,  BA.  MS,  300,000 
daily,  seeks  public  relations  post  with 
medium-size  industry,  university,  medi¬ 
cal  or  professional  group.  Competent 
features.  Married,  will  relocate.  Box 
336,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTING  or  feature-writing  job 
wanted  by  young  woman  with  B.A.  in 
journalism,  feature  writing  and  editing 
experience.  Will  relocate.  Box  326,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  COLLEGE  EDITOR  seeks 
job  with  aggressive  daily  or  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  any  location.  Long  range  goal, 
foreign  assignment.  Vet,  26,  SDX. 
Available  April.  Box  423,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  29,  available  immediately 
3V(i  years  sprt  news  and  features.  Know 
photography.  Will  relocate.  B.S.  vet. 
Sean  D.  Ryan,  49  Sparhawk  St.,  Ames- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  _ 


TRIPLE  AWARD  winning  Southern 
Metropolitan  sports  editor  has  type¬ 
writer,  will  travel.  Will  handle  any 
job  anywhere  for  $135  to  $175  per 
week.  Box  406,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  ENERGETIC  J-grad.  vet. 
camera,  car,  light  experience  desires 
A-1  reporter  Experience  on  small  or 
medium  daily.  Opportunity  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary.  Relocate  any- 
where.  Box  436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WIRE,  MAKEUP  editor’s  job,  medium- 
sized  p.m.  daily,  sought  by  prize-win¬ 
ning  assistant  news  editor  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  paper.  Eight  years  experience 
wire  and  city.  Fast,  highest  standards. 
Journalism  master’s  degree.  Outstand¬ 
ing  civic  record.  Family  man.  Vet. 
Minimum  $116.  Box  428,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WRITTIR.  26 — 3%  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  BA.  Like  “hard”  news — po¬ 
litical,  government  reporting.  Refer¬ 
ences,  samples  available.  Prefer  South¬ 
ern  California  but  openminded.  Box 
426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE.  4.':.  seeks 
management  position  on  small  city 
daily,  25  years  all-around  experience. 
References,  background  on  request.  Per¬ 
manently  employed.  Seek  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Chart  Areas  10.  11,  12.  Box 
f'tS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ArtUtn  -  Cartoonists _ 

newspaper  ARTTST:  7  years  ex- 
lerience.  Layout,  art.  copy.  Want 
^art  Area  12.  Write  Box  248,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

Circulation _ 

"circulation  manager 

®JSIRES  permanent  position  with 
ABC  paper  that  maintadns  highest  prt>- 
leasional  and  ethical  standards.  In  a 
•table  community  with  good  housing 
and  educational  faeilitim.  TTioiroughly 
fMihar  with  all  phases  of  Cireula- 
wn.  Now  employed  in  a  highly  com- 
**”'tlve  area,  my  ideas  plus  hard 
*ork  show  results.  Prefer  chart  area 

HitiCT*”" 


CracyiATTON  MANAGER,  now  em- 
Ployed  desires  change.  11  years  all 
^reulation  and  MaH  Room.  Ago 

OTRCULATION  MANAGER,  27.000 
bOTOwost  daily.  Excellent  background 
rfivLri-  in  all  phases  of 

delivery  and  promo. 
^  change.  Write 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


AG®ESSr\^  young  Classified  Manag- 
^^f  a  30,000  southern  daily  seeking 
11  i  tyPortunity  in  Chart  Areas  10, 
BionikiJ*  ?"  daily.  Consistent 

thu  /Jf  be  expected  from 

a  400  Ewriepced  on 

tnd  *•?**"’  Mtomotive 

York  advertising  with  New 

or  Classified 

mSiT'  competitive 

g«rket.  Box  346.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-  f^i^play  Adrertining _ 

TOR^F  A.D-\^TI.S1NG  mSTRUC- 
«mall  Advertising  Manage^ip, 

10  »i*«  daily.  Chart  Areas 

years  "'*'^«d,  S  diildren.  7 


Carolina. 

DRAMA  AND  MOVIE  critic  available. 
Also  ^  general  features  all  allied 
fields.  Box  236,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AWARD  WINNING  REPORTER,  re¬ 
cently  finished  a  tour  with  Army  In¬ 
telligence,  see'cs  return  to  newspapers. 
Strong  on  polities,  but  have  done  it 
all.  Also  wire  experience.  Box  237, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  FOR  small  daily.  13  years’ 
experience  with  6  years  managing  edi¬ 
tor  7,600  daily.  Know  all  news  jobs, 
backshop,  business  side.  Strong  on  lo¬ 
cal  news,  civic  affairs.  37,  A.B.,  SDX. 
vet.  family  man,  good  hesJth.  Box  2S9, 
Editor  A  Publi^er, 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
AWARD-winning  managing  editor,  86, 
offers  the  following; 

*HAS  directed  news  operation  on 
quality  dailies  of  10,000  to  60,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

*PRODU'CES  lively,  interesting  pa¬ 
per. 

•OUTSTANDING  developer  of  re¬ 
porters,  editors. 

•TOP  production  man. 

•KNOWLEDGE  of  all  departments. 

•ABLE  ht  swinging  all  desks. 

•OOMMUNTTY-mlnded. 

Highest  references,  including  ail  em¬ 
ployers.  Why  not  write  for  details? 

Box  260,  Editor  A  PtAlisher. _ 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  man  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Middle  Eurt.?  Going 
abroad  (2nd  time)  in  spring.  Can  cover 
spot  news,  features.  Wth  photos.  Pay 
for  news,  not  my  transportation.  Box 
253,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
WRITER  whose  editorials  have  re¬ 
ceived  national  recognition  would  like 
to  take  charge  of  editorial  page  for 
outstanding  metropolitan  paper.  Prac¬ 
tical  newspaperman  well  grounded  in 
business  and  public  affairs;  record  of 
successful  campaigns.  Box  227,  Editor 
A  PubliAer. 

OVERSEAS/ WASHINGTON.  Seek  im- 
mediate  opening  or  position  lea^ng.  if 
work  sup^or,  to  sudi  spot.  Box  219, 
Ed'tor  A  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  six  years  daily 
experience  all  beats,  features,  prefer 
Ohart  Area  2.  Excellent  references. 
Box  304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
kDITOR-W  ki'iER.  young  but  with 
long  experience  i>restige  papers,  seeks 
challenging  post.  Box  312,  Editor  A 
PubliAer. 

I  EXPfcKlliilOED!  able  reporter,  em¬ 
ployed,  looking  for  greener  grass.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Missouri  Graduate,  Single.  Box 
384,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  January  24,  1959 


EDITORIAL  page  editor-writer,  inde¬ 
pendent  small  daily.  Seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  includes  reporting,  desk. 
A.B.,  M.A.  (international  affairs).  In¬ 
terview  February  1-3  New  York  City 
at  New  York  State  publisher-editor 
meeting.  Box  437,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  (25  years)  news,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  columnist  seeks  responsi¬ 
ble  position  with  medium-sized  weekly, 
Sunday  supplement  or  slick.  Equipp^ 
all  facets  editorial  work  plus  creative 
writing.  Box  434,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  14 
years  experience  daily,  weekly  field, 
heavy  on  municipal  coverage,  features, 
some  desk.  Prefer  west,  southwest.  Box 

422,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAGAZINE  OR  TRADE  journal  desk  I 
job  sought  by  copy,  picture,  makeup 
editor  of  16,000  daily,  J-grad,  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  433,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER,  J-grad.  32. 
three  years  Harlem  weekly,  now  affili¬ 
ated  with  Broadway  publicist,  seeks 
career  post.  MO  2-0446  (New  York 
City)  or  Box  432,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  NOW  with  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  nation’s  best  newspaper  tired 
of  midwest  and  wants  to  work  in  far 
west,  provided  challenge  and  scenery 
are  right.  Twenty  years  general  news, 
editorial,  Washington  and  foreign  ex¬ 
perience.  No  problems,  just  wants  to 
move.  College  graduate,  literate,  kind 
to  children  and  cub  reporters.  Special 
knowledge;  National  affairs,  science, 
military.  Box  429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  STAra  DAILIES; 
MANAGING  editor,  seven  years,  out¬ 
standing  small  afternoon  daily.  Six 
years  oUier  news,  executive  experience. 
Can  meet  New  York  state  publisher, 
editor  at  February  1-3  meeting  New 
York  City.  Box  435,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER,  feature  writer  for  for¬ 
eign  news  agency,  stint  in  North  Af- 
ica,  26,  vet,  B.A.  in  history,  seeks 
challenging  position.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
2.  Box  445,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  wide  range  of 
experience.  Prefer  newspai>er  or  lay 
magazine.  Box  421,  Editor  A  Pu^ 
lisher. _ 

SPOR'TS  EDITOR  of  18,000  daily  seeks 
Iiermanent  future  on  medium  to  big 
daily  preferably  on  news  aide.  J-grad, 
single  veteran,  24,  own  car.  ’ITiree 
years  experience  in  police,  farm,  gen¬ 
eral  news,  eopyreading  and  sports,  ^x 
444,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN  Composing  or  Meebanical 
Superintendent.  Qualified,  27  yeaue  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  western  states.  Writs 
Box  249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


URGENTLY  need  situation  in  warm 
dry  climate  for  daughter’s  health  I  TTS 
perforator  operator,  male,  31,  10  years 
experience.  Exceptionally  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Union  or  open  shop.  Write 
Box  202,  ^itor  A  l^bllsher. 


’TELETTYPESEITER.  experienced  Open 
shop.  Write  Box  323,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  salary  and  hours. 


LOOKING  FOR  newspaper  that  de¬ 
sires  a  good  composing  operation.  Any 
position  from  composing  superintendent 
up.  A  personal  interview  will  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Box  419.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  29,  family  man.  I 
years  experience.  J.  grad.  Oar,  cam¬ 
eras,  references.  Prefer  midwest.  Box 
229,  Editor  A  Publlrtier. _ 

PHOTO  SCHOOL  GRAD— with  equip¬ 
ment  and  ear  desires  position  with 
daily  newspaper.  Experiencs  on  ■nail 
papers — Willing  to  travel.  Philip  K. 
Wehb,  127  liskeslds.  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Experienced — Public  Relations,  commer¬ 
cial.  aerial,  and  newspaper  work.  Own 
professional  cameras  and  darkroom 
equipment,  have  ear.  Vet,  26,  married 
with  family.  Will  relocate.  Box  306, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORS!  Looking  for  an  imaginative 
photographer  who  can  write?  Ambi¬ 
tious,  energetic  and  at  a  dead  end  in 
present  spot.  Box  418,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relationit 


AVAILABLE 

TWICE  FIRST  MA’TE  to  department 
heads  in  New  York,  now  wants  pro¬ 
motion  spot  with  real  challenge.  Seven 
years  experience  Includes  market  re¬ 
search.  reporting,  writing  imaginative 
promotion  copy  for  print,  radio,  and 
TW.  Know  art  and  production.  Age 
32,  BSJ  (SDX).  married,  will  re-lo¬ 
cate.  Box  431,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 

STEADY,  personable,  creative  young 
man  (30)  seeks  challenging  public  re¬ 
lations  opportunity.  Edited  prize-win- 
i  ning  employee  publication;  strong  in 
I  community,  press  relations;  experience 
in  all  phases.  Presently  happy  but  fu- 
I  ture  stymied.  Box  441,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Chicago 

The  convention  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  put  on  for 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  here  had 
everything  including  music  and 
dancing  girls  plus  an  editor  who 
paid  tribute  to  “the  hucksters 
who  sell  the  ads  and  for  the 
tycoons  who  buy  them.” 

“Their  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  free  and  courageous 
press,  is,  I  think,  imperfectly 
understood.  They  may  be 
nobler  than  they  think.” 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  World,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  de¬ 
livered  the  speech  which  w’as  un¬ 
usual  if  not  unique  for  an  editor 
and  the  admen  gave  him  an  ova¬ 
tion  unmatched  during  the 
three-day  session. 

“I  do  not  belong  to  that  school 
of  editors  which  feels  that  the 
advertising  department  and  the 
business  office  are  beneath  our 
notice,”  he  said.  If  I  am  able  to 
holler  about  the  rates  of  our 
power  company  or  criticize  a 
civic  proposal  advanced  by  our 
leading  department  store  adver¬ 
tiser,  I  can  do  so  because  our 
advertising  and  business  office 
have  done  their  work  well.  They 
have  done  their  w'ork  well  when 
our  newspaper  is  not  dependent 
on  the  patronage  of  any  single 
man,  or  susceptible  to  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  any  group. 

Many  Purposes 

“A  newspaper  may  have 
many  purposes  for  being,  but  its 
No.  1  motivation  is  suiwival. 
And  the  newspaper  that  is  bare¬ 
ly  surviving  is  the  newspaper 
that  is  least  able  to  tell  a 
straightforward,  unbiased  story. 

“As  a  general  rule,  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world  that  are 
mo.st  responsible  and  worthy  of 
trust  are  those  newspapers  that 
are  solvent.  The  penniless  news¬ 
paper,  like  the  penniless  young 
lady,  is  more  susceptible  to  an 
immoral  proposition  than  one 
well-heeled.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Mr.  Jones  saw  nothing  crass 
or  immoral  about  trying  to  take 
in  more  than  you  spend. 

“The  American  press,  in  the 
days  when  every  street  was 
lined  with  gaunt  editors  picking 
at  battered  type  racks,  was  the 
mo.st  irresponsible  press  and  the 
least  informative  press  we  ever 
had. 

“The  yellowed  files  tell  the 
story.  For  every  Greeley, 
Grady  or  Watterson,  who  were 


men  of  genuine  genius,  we  had 
thousands  of  ink-stained  w'retch- 
es  printing  partisan  balderdash 
as  though  they  were  messages 
fi-om  Sinai,  speaking  favorably 
of  cancer  sales  and  electric  belts, 
seeking  circulation  by  the  most 
grotesque  hoaxes,  and  in  quar¬ 
relsome  editorials  treating  each 
other  with  the  contempt  that 
they  all  deserved.  It  is  simply 
not  true  that  there  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  days. 

“In  the  year  1900  there  were 
2,200  daily  new'spapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  they  had  a  combined 
circulation  of  15  million.  Last 
year  there  were  only  1,768  daily 
newspapers  but  they  had  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  more  than 
57,000,000.  While  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  country  has  increased 
100%,  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  gone  up  415%.  Some 
of  this  was  due  to  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity.  Some  of  it 
came  about  because  city  news¬ 
papers  circulate  over  wider  ter¬ 
ritories.  Some  of  it  was  due  to 
an  almost  complete  washout  of 
illiteracy.  But  at  least  part  of 
it  is  due  to  an  increase  in  public 
confidence  in  the  product.” 

* 

“Some  people  w'onder  if  the 
press  that  depends  on  advertis¬ 
ing  is  any  freer  than  the  press 
that  solicits  subsidy.  Aren’t 
American  newspapers  at  the 
mercy  of  self-seeking  advertis¬ 
ers  who  use  their  economic 
power  to  control  editorial  poli¬ 
cies? 

“The  answer  is,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no.  And  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  first  is  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  single  advertiser  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  press  diminishes  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  from  all  advertisers, 
and  to  the  financial  health  of  the 
press.  Obviously  the  leverage 
of  an  account  that  could  spell 
the  difference  between  a  paper’s 
survival  or  failure  is  vastly 
different  from  the  leverage  of 
an  account  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  would  hardly  miss. 

Secondly,  where  there  is  a 
large  volume  of  advertising  ad¬ 
vertisers,  themselves,  have  wide¬ 
ly  divergent  interests.  The  most 
fawning  editorial  writer  could 
not  please  them  all. 

“The  picture  of  powerful  ad¬ 
vertisers  crowding  around  an 
editor’s  desk,  telling  w'hat  to  put 
in  the  paper,  what  to  throw  out, 
what  to  comment  on  and  how, 
is  a  vision  beloved  of  socialist 
theoreticians,  disappointed  can¬ 
didates,  and  befuddled  college 
professors. 
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“I  don't  have  anything  for  the  Motor  Boat  Show.  How  about  a  pair  in 
the  orchestra  for  the  Music  Man?" 


“Let’s  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  of  subsidy. 

“American  newspapers,  if 
they  have  any  viscera  at  all, 
make  a  choice  between  political 
parties  before  a  major  election. 
But  because  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  which  leans  Republican, 
needs  no  subsidy  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  it  uncovei-ed  the 
Hodge  scandal  in  Illinois  two 
years  ago  that  rocked  the  state 
Republican  organization.  And 
because  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
which  has  leaned  Democratic, 
needs  no  subsidy  from  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  it  lifted  the  garbage  can 
lid  from  a  political  slush  fund 
that  caused  the  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  to  withdraw. 

“Where  can  you  find  a  paral¬ 
lel  performance  in  the  so-called 
‘non-commercial’  press?  What 
labor  newspaper  blows  the 
whistle  on  its  Becks  and  Hoffas? 
What  political  party  ‘fact  sheet’ 
hoists  the  soiled  linen  of  its 
own  outfit?” 


Mr.  Jones  concluded:  “Under 
intelligent  management  the  com- 
mei’cial  press  is  the  answer  to 
the  kept  press.  It  is  the  anti¬ 
dote  for  the  cow’ardly  press  and 
the  corrupt  press.  And  in  the 
expansion  of  the  commercial 
press  the  ad  man  casts  his 
shadow  against  the  clouds.  He 
is  living,  perhaps,  a  more  sig¬ 
nificant  life  than  he  has  realized, 
and  coming  generations  may  be 
deeply  in  his  debt.” 

Here  w-as  a  tribute  to  adver 
tising  and  advei-tising  men  tha: 
NAEA  members  had  nevei 
heard  before.  We  have  an  im¬ 
pression  that  most  newspape; 
editors  feel  as  Mr.  Jones  doe> 
but  few  of  them  will  say  so. 
Sure,  many  of  them  wdll,  and 
have,  defended  advertising  but 
they  do  so  with  the  “necessary 
evil”  approach.  Mr.  Jones 
speech  was  a  real  stem-winde: 
for  the  ad  men.  There  ought  to 
be  more  like  it. 
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.  .  .  a  hand  in  things  to  come 


Unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  universe 


Amazing  textile  fibers  spun  out  of  natural  gas  .  .  .  wonder 
drugs  squeezed  from  coal  .  .  .  shining  staitiless  steel  forged  from  drab, 
bi  )wnisb  earth.  These  man-made  marvels  were  born  in  the  minds  and 
b.  nds  of  research  scientists. 

Never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  arc,  the  research  scicn- 
ti  takes  apart  the  raw  materials  of  nature  to  capture  the  basic  “huild- 
ii  blocks”  of  the  universe.  Then  he  rearranges  and  combines  the  pieces 
ir  new  and  better  things  that  help  improve  our  lives. 

Research  is  a  living  thing  to  the  people  of  Union  Carbide— 
1'  *  is  the  foundation  upon  which  their  work  is  built.  They  have  cre- 

a  hundreds  of  useful  products  from  such  basic  substances  as  oil, 
o  ral  gas,  ores,  air,  and  water.  And  the  wonders  yet  to  come,  the  com- 
P-  ly  new  things  of  tomorrow,  are  being  sought  and  found  in  Union 
C  )idc’s  laboratories  today. 


I.vin  u  about  the  excitinqwoih 
qoiuq  on  now  i)t  alloi/s,  car¬ 
bons.  cbcwicals,  qases.  plas¬ 
tics,  a  tid  uucleareuerqq. Write 
for  "Products  and  Processes" 
Booklet  A,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation. 30  East  42nd  St.. 
SeivYork  17,N.Y.In  Canada. 
Union  Carbide  Cana  d  a 
Limited,  Toronto. 
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XL  overwhelmingly! 


in  these  important  classifications: 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY  CIRCULATIONS  •  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  •  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  « 


•  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING 


in  the  minds  of  readers  . . .  your  customers: 

The  tremendous  influence  The  Press  exerts  on  quarter  and  50.7  of  the  lowest  income  quarter, 
families  with  ability-to-buy  is  portrayed  in  the 

1958  Readership  Study  of  1500  Allegheny  And,  with  85 9(  of  The  Press  circulation  home- 
County  Families.  78.29(  of  the  highest  quarter  delivered — this  high  family  readership  acts  as 
families  read  The  Press  regularly;  73.4 9f  of  the  your  lever  to  make  more  sales,  to  make  your 
high-middle  quarter;  64.09?  of  the  low-middle  advertising  impressions  pay  off  profitably! 
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